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The most authentic sources for aboriginal Indian traditions are 
songs, orations, and tales, known to the members of religious so- 
cieties of which every Indian tribe has at least the rudiments. 
These societies sometimes preserve the most remote records, 
through oral transmission. The substance changes but little in the 
course of centuries, but the form may suffer modifications that dis- 
tort the original picture or even shroud it almost completely. 

On the Island of Titicaca the changes which its Indian popula- 
tion has undergone, and the promiscuous origin of the present in- 
habitants, make it very doubtful if any original folklore may still be 
found. Traces of esoteric clusters exist, but these were not origi- 
nally from Titicaca. Their present members may have been born 
there, but their parents or grandparents resided elsewhere and their 
lore does not embody traditions from very remote periods. 

Therefore, at the very inception of our stay on the Island of 
Titicaca we were assured that there was no trace of ancient folklore 
in the recollection of its inhabitants. Notwithstanding the partial 
truth of these assertions, we obtained several tales which, while 
liable to objections, still refer to pre-Spanish times and conditions. 
Insofar as their principal secrets of magic and their most important 
dances are concerned, the Indians of Titicaca acknowledge that they 


1 This paper is a part of a monograph on the islands of Titicaca and Koati, which 
will embody the results of explorations made for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Peru and Bolivia in 1895. 
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derived them from two points on the shore of the lake — Sampaya 
and Huaicho. It is therefore possible that the folklore concerning 
Titicaca is from one or the other of these two points, or from both. 
It is also possible that what the Indian of today gives as genuine 
traditions, were related to his ancestors by Spaniards and especially 
by priests, and from data preserved by writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. I shall record the few stories gathered by 
us, adverting at the same time that it was only little by little and 
with reluctance that the Indians became at all communicative on 
such topics. Their reticence might lead to the supposition that 
what they told contains some primitive elements. 

The belief that, in times far beyond the distinct recollection of 
man, the sun first rose from the “ Sacred Rock,” or Titi-Kala, was 
expressed to us by several Indians on the island, one of whom, an 
aged blind man, also stated that the moon was created there. The 
large nodules of limonite, which are regarded as tracks of the sun 
and moon, bear some relation to this belief. One of our informants 
was an old wizard, who told us that “ the sun rose into the heavens 
from the Sacred Rock, in the shape of a big flame.” But he also 
added that ‘‘ the sun was the child of a woman” whom he called 
“‘ Mama-Ojllia, who was also the mother of Manco Capac.”” About 
the origin of the moon he professed to be ignorant. 

‘“‘In very ancient times,” said he, “ the island was inhabited by 
gentlemen [cadadleros] similar to the Viracochas, the name given to 
whites by the Indians today.” Whence these “gentlemen ’”’ came 
he knew not. ‘“ They had intercourse with the women of the 
people, and the children were deposited in caves, where they were 
kept alive by water dripping from the rock of the ceiling. After a 
certain time the mothers went to look after their offspring and found 
them alive and well. These children, who had thus been exposed, 
became the /uga-Ré [Incas], and they drove out the gentlemen and 
held the island thereafter.” Whither the expelled ‘‘ Viracochas’’re- 
treated, the tale sayeth not. (1)* The narrator mentioned the names 
of two women who acquired some note on the island, one of whom 
he called ‘“ Maria-Ka,” the other “ Mama Chocuayllo.” About 
the Incas he remembered the names of Manco Capac, Viracocha, 


* See notes at the end of the article. 
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Huaynacapac, Roca, Huascar, and Atahuallpa, saying of Huascar 
that the Spaniards killed him near the island. 

In a subsequent conversation the wizard stated that Atahuallpa 
lived on the island and Huascar at Cuzco, and that after the time 
of the “Inga-Re”’ the lake once dried up so completely that people 
from Huaicho came over on foot and killed the “Chullpa” then 
living on Titicaca. From one or the other Indian we obtained at 
least partial confirmation of this. All seemed to agree that the sun 
had made its first appearance on the Sacred Rock, and that the 
“Inga-Reé”’ originated on the island. 

While we were at the pueblo of Tiquina, the parish priest, 
Father Nicanor Vizcarra, recounted to us the following tale which 
had been related to him by an Indian from Copacavana : 

‘The peninsula of Copacavana was inhabited, prior to the time of the 
Incas, by a tribe of rude Indians who owned flocks of llamas. Among 
those whose duty it was to herd the animals was a dumb girl. Every 
evening the herders returned the flocks to the care of the chief of the 
tribe, but for several months the dumb girl failed to put in her appear- 
ance. The fact of the matter was that the girl had given birth to a male 
child in some cave on the peninsula, and had left the infant in care.of a 
female deer. The fatherless boy grew up in that cave, his mother visit- 
ing him daily toward evening. This went on for a number of years, 
until at last somebody followed her stealthily. He saw her approach the 
cave. A boy rushed out of it and embraced her, and she returned his 
caresses. When this boy reached the age of manhood he begged his 
mother to give him a club and to make him three slings. With the aid 
of these weapons he soon grew to be very powerful, and this was the 
origin of the Incas.’’ 

This tale has a slight resemblance to the Montezuma story as 
told in New Mexico. (2) But the bringing up of the child in a 
cave, and with the assistance of a female deer, also recalls the story 
of Romulus and Remus. It is not impossible that the legend of 
the foundation of Rome had been related by priests to Indians 
whom they educated, as has been the case all over Spanish America. 
I have been more than once surprised at listening to Indian friends 
of mine, in New Mexico and Mexico, who could read and write, 
and to whom the curate or missionary had told bits of classical 
history. (3) While I am far from asserting that the story from 
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Copacavana has such an origin, it is well to bear in mind such a 
possibility. (4) The influences to which the Indian of Spanish 
America has been subjected during the last three and a half 
centuries have been such that we cannot expect to find many 
traditions that have not suffered in some manner or other from 
European ideas. It is among tales preserved by the earliest writers, 
who were in the country during or immediately after the conquest, 
that we may look for authentic and mostly unimpaired folklore ; and, 
probably also, to a certain extent, among the Indians of today, 
wherever we succeed in gaining their absolute confidence. 

Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, royal chronicler and 
for many years an officer of high rank in some of the Spanish pos- 
sessions of America, did not visit Peru, but he took special pains to 
ascertain from those who returned therefrom, immediately after the 
incident at Cajamarca, and in subsequent years, what they had 
learned about the country and its inhabitants. Among them were 
Diego de Molina, Alonzo de Montemayor, and other noted men of 
the time. While he does not specify his source in every case, it is 
plain that his information was always first-hand. His allusion to 
the history of the Inca tribe, while brief, has the merit of being, so 
far as is now known, the earliest that has been preserved. 

Oviedo says of Cuzco: “To this land there came in ancient times 
[anciently], a great lord with a people they call Inga, and now they 
call themselves Big Ears [Orejones], and only the Supreme Lord 
they call Inga. . . . This lord they call Inga peopled the Cuzco.” 
(5) This indicates that the first Spaniards who came in contact 
with the Peruvian Indians understood them to believe and say that 
the Incas were not originally from the valley of Cuzco. 

Among those who participated in the conquest of Peru from 
the very beginning was Juan de Betanzos, who spent the rest of his 
life at Cuzco, having married an Indian girl from the Inca tribe. 
Part of his book is lost, but enough remains to afford valuable data. 
Betanzos concluded the work in 1551, after laboring for several 
years over translations from Spanish into Quichua, and vice versa, 
so that he was familiar with the Quichua language. (6) Such tasks 
could be performed only with the aid of Indians, and Betanzos, 
aside from the assistance rendered by his wife, enjoyed the great 
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advantage of intimate intercourse with natives conversant with 
ancient lore. These same advantages, however, exposed him to a 
serious danger, the same danger that lessened the value of works 
written half a century later by Indian writers in Mexico. His infor- 
mants were Inca, hence they told only their side of the story, with 
a natural tendency to extol to the conquerors, whose favor they 
were beginning to court, the importance of their tribe and its cul- 
ture. Even traditions and myths, when told by people thus influ- 
enced, suffer the loss of some of their purity. I shall have occasion 
to refer at length to an official Spanish investigation of Indian lore, 
in which Betanzos took part. Meanwhile he tells us: 


‘‘In ancient times, they say, the country and province of Peru was 
dark, having neither light nor day. In those times there were certain 
people in it, which people had a certain chief who commanded them, and 
to whom they were subjected. Of the name of that people and of the 
chief who commanded them they have no recollection. And in those 
times, when all was night in this land, they say that from a lagoon in this 
country of Peru, in the province called Collasuyo, came a chief whom 
they called Con Tici Viracocha, who, they say, had with him a certain 
number of people, which number they do not recollect. And after he 
had come out of this lagoon he went to a place near it, where today stands 
a village called Tiaguanaco, in this aforesaid province of the Collao ; and 
when he and his people were there, they say that at once, and unex- 
pectedly, he made the sun and the day, and ordered the sun to move in 
the course in which it now moves; and afterward, they say, he made the 
stars and the moon. Of this Con Tici Viracocha they relate that he had 
appeared once before, and on that occasion he made the heavens and the 
earth, leaving them in darkness, and that when he made the people who 
lived in darkness as aforesaid, this people did some sort of wrong to 
this Viracocha, and as he was angered by it he turned to come out 
again, as the first time, and those first people and their chief he converted 
into stones, in punishment for the anger they had caused him.’’ 


Betanzos proceeds to relate how the aforesaid Viracocha made, 
at Tiahuanaco, men and women out of stones. His companions he 
told to scatter, and, pointing out to them the people he had created 
from the stones, said to them: 


‘« These shall be called so and so, and will come out of such a spring 
in such a province, and will settle in it and grow and multiply there ; 
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and those will come out of such a cave and their name will be so and so, 
and they will settle in such a place; and as I have them here painted 
and carved out of stone, so they shall come forth from springs and rivers, 
caves and heights, in the provinces I have told you and named ; and now 
you go in that direction (pointing to the rising sun) — indicating to each 
one the line which he had to travel. 

‘With himself he kept only two of his followers ; the others started 
on their peregrination, in the direction assigned to them. Each one, as 
he came to the province designated, called out aloud: ‘So and so, come 
forth and settle in this deserted region, for so it is ordered by the Con 
Tici Viracocha who made the world.’ Thereupon the people would 
come out of the places foretold by the Viracocha. While these executed 
his commands in the direction of the east, the great Viracocha dispatched 
his two companions, one to the south and the other to the north, while 
he himself went to the northwest toward Cuzco. On his way he kept on 
peopling the country in the manner described, by creating men and 
women from rocks, springs, and rivers, and when he reached the site of 
Cuzco he caused to come forth a chief called by him Alcaviza, and also 
gave the place its name Cuzco. Con Tici Viracocha continued his 
journey as far as the coast of Ecuador, where his companions rejoined 
him. There they all began to walk together on the waters of the sea and 
disappeared.’’ (7) 


Alcaviza settled the site of Cuzco, and after that settlement 
had been made, a cavern opened at a nearby place called Pacari- 
tambo, and out of this cave came four men with their women. One 
of the men was called Ayar Mango, afterward called Manco Capac. 
Two of the others had a rather strange fate— one being immured 
alive in a cave and the other becoming an idol. Manco Capac, 
however, settled at Cuzco with Alcaviza, and through his shrewdness 
became the first chief of the tribe and the founder of the Incas. (8) 

This tale shows every mark of genuine Indian tradition, so far as 
it can be when not told in the original language or in a literal ren- 
dering from the text. It may thus be summarized: (a) There 
were two successive creations, both by the same being, who is 
thought to have been a man with divine attributes or at least with 
creative faculties. (6) This creator and his followers, after the first 
creation, came out of Lake Titicaca and went to Tiahuanaco, where 
the second creation was effected by him. (c) The origin of the 
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Inca is represented as posterior to the first settlement of Cuzco and 
is not ascribed to a colonization or to a conquest. 

Cieza de Leon was a contemporary of Betanzos, but went to Peru 
several years after the conquest. Nevertheless the information 
gathered by him is valuable, since it is not likely that at his time 
aboriginal traditions could have become contaminated with ideas 
imported from the Old World. In the first part of his Cronica del 
Peri he mentions a myth to the effect that after many years spent 
in darkness, the sun rose from the Island of Titicaca in great 
splendor ; thenceforth this island was regarded as sacred, and the 
Inca reared on it a temple dedicated to “their sun.” (9) In another 
place he says that one of the principal chiefs of the Collao went to 
the “lagoon of Titicaca, and met on its principal island white mea 
with beards with whom he fought in such a manner as to succeed in 
killing them all.” (10) It is not clear whether this applies to Titi- 
caca or whether (since it seems to be a tradition of the “Collao”’ ) 
one of the large islands near Puno is meant. Amantani and Capa- 
chica are quite as conspicuous as Titicaca, and the difference in size is 
insignificant. Should the event related be true, Cieza furnishes an 
approximate date for its occurrence, placing it during the term of 
office of the chief Viracocha, hence the invasion of Titicaca by the 
Collao would have occurred in the fourteenth century. (11) 

In the second part of this Crénica Cieza is more detailed : 

‘* Before the Incas ruled in these kingdoms and were known in them, 
the Indians tell another much more important thing than all the rest, for 
they affirm that for a long time they were without seeing the sun, and that 
suffering a great deal on that account, they prayed and made vows to 
those on whom they looked as their gods, begging them for the light of 
which they were deprived. And while this was going on the sun rose in 
great splendor from the Island of Titicaca, which is within this great 
lagoon of the Collao, so that all were delighted. And after this had 
happened, they say that from the part of midday there appeared and 
came a white man of large size who showed great authority and inspired 
veneration by his aspect and person; and that this man, of whom they 
say he had so much power that of heights he made levels and of plains 
great heights, creating springs in live rock. And as they recognized in 
him such power, they called him Maker of all Created Things, Beginning 
Thereof, Father of the Sun, for they say that besides these he performed 
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other and greater deeds, because he gave to men and animals their exis- 
tence and that finally they derived from him great benefits.’’ (12) 

This being, the Indians, according to Cieza, call Ticiviracocha, also 
Tupaca and Aranuan or Arnauan. Regarding the islands he re- 
lates a tale that white men inhabited it, which white and “ bearded 
people were killed by a chief called Cari, who had come from the 
valley of Coquimbo in Chile.” (13) He also states that when Inca 
Viracocha was war-captain at Cuzco, he received messengers from 
the chiefs of the Collao, one of whom had waged war against the 
inhabitants of the islands of the lake and had come out victorious. 
(14) Cieza places the origin of the Inca at Pacaritampu also, and 
fairly agrees with Betanzos. 

« It will not be amiss to call attention to the fact that Cieza, 
while contemporary (he finished the manuscript of the Cronicas at 
Lima in 1550, a year before Betanzos concluded his book), had 
much less opportunity for intimate intercourse with the natives. 
He went to Peru when less than twenty years of age; four years 
later he was in Colombia, later returning to the coast of Peru 
only for a comparatively short time. Cieza was a precocious youth, 
and it is not impossible that the traditions were obtained by him 
from Betanzos or at least through his instrumentality. He was not 
familiar with the Quichua language, hence had to depend on such 
Spaniards as knew the idiom, or on Indians who understood suff- 
cient Spanish to be able to interpret. (15) 

While, in 1542, Cieza was writing the first part of his chronicle 
in the Spanish town of Cartago, in southern Colombia, the Licen- 
tiate Don Cristoval Vaca de Castro, who had subdued the rebellion 
of the younger Almagro and was de facto governor of Peru, insti- 
tuted an official inquiry concerning the ancient lore of the Cuzco 
Indians, the results of which are contained in a document, published 
by the late Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, under the title 
Discurso sobre la Descendencia y Gobierno de los Ingas. Vaca de 
Castro, — 

‘« pretending with great solicitude to ascertain the antiquity of the Indians 
of this kingdom and their origin, and whether they were natives of this 
land or had come from other parts, caused all the old Ingas and ancient 
men of Cuzco, and its surroundings to be called together and brought 
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before him, and informing himself from them as intended, not one replied 
satisfactorily, but each in a different way, according to his knowledge 
and ...n0ut being able to give any other information than that all the 
Ingas were descendants of Mango Capac, who was the first Inga, without 
being able to give any other statement, as they disagreed among them- 
selves. In this dilemma they said that all the past Ingas had their guc- 
pocamayos, as well of the origin and beginning as of the times and occur- 
rences in the days of their chiefs. They related the coming to Cuzco of 
Challcochima and Quisquis, tyrannical captains for Ataovallpa Inga, who 
destroyed the country and killed all the gucpocamayos that fell into their 
hands, saying that they had to begin anew with Ticcicapac Inga, as 
they called the Ataovallpa Inga. They named some who were still alive, 
but hidden in the woods from fear of the tyrants of the past. Forthwith 
Vaca de Castro sent for them, and there were brought before him four 
very old men. 

‘These guipocamayos were like historiographers, or accountants, and 
there had been many of them, and all agreed in their gu¢pos and accounts. 
Their sole duty was to keep good reckoning by means of their guzfos, as 
well of the origin and beginning of the Ingas in general as of each one in 
particular, from the day when he was born, and everything that occurred 
during the time of each of their chie.s. They were expected to give ac- 
count and information about everything they were asked, to instruct their 
children in it and to keep them well informed and prepared, so that they 
would know the meaning of everything. To these men were given 
monthly rations for their sustenance, and of all kinds of food, and they 
were also furnished with women and servants, their sole occupation being 
to take care of their guzpos, keeping them in order with the correspond- 
ing and truthful relation. Those that were brought before Vaca de Castro 
asked for time to prepare their guzpos, which was granted, and they were 
kept apart from each other in order to see if they still agreed in their re- 
sults and sayings. The supervision of this was given to parties of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind, with Pedro Escalante as interpreter, an Indian 
versed in the Castilian tongue and also interpreter of Vaca de Castro, 
assisted by /wan de Betanzos [Italics are mine] and Francisco de Villa- 
castin, residents of this city of Cuzco, persons who knew very well the 
general language of this kingdom, and who wrote down what was declared 
by means of the guzfos.’’ 

This document contains no information concerning times anterior 
to Manco Capac except that the aborigines lived as scattered tribes 
with little regard to polity. Such is the usual way in which a 
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conquering tribe speaks of the conquered and its condition. The 
Island of Titicaca is nowhere mentioned ; the origin of Manco Capac 
is placed at Pacaritambo, he was the son of the sun, and came out 
of a window in the rock. (16) 

Two of the guipocamayos made a separate statement to the 
effect that they were natives of Pacaritambo, and that their fore- 
fathers (also gutpocamayos) had told them, enjoining absolute 
secrecy, that Manco Capac was the son of some chief of Pacari- 
tambo who never knew his mother, for which reason his father 
always called him Child of the Sun. This the people at last took 
seriously, and his father, perceiving the advantage he might derive 
from it, and assisted by two medicine-men, improved it for extend- 
ing the sway of his tribe. These two last-mentioned guipocamayos 
asserted further that, from the time of Manco Capac to the death of 
Huascar, four hundred and seventy-three years, of twelve lunar 
months each, had elapsed. (17) 

We may ask, Why were only the first two guipocamayos regarded 
as genuine informants by Vaca de Castro and by those to whom he 
entrusted the investigation? The other two, who were zatives of 
Pacaritambo, hence best acquainted with the traditions of the place, 
deserve more credif, since the first two also acknowledge that Manco 
Capac had his origin there. A comparison of the joint deposition 
of the four, with the testimony given separately by the two from 
Pacaritambo, shows that the first was an official story formulated 
by the wizards (for the keepers of knotted strings were a branch of 
medicine-men) and repeated from generation to generation until ac- 
cepted among the people. Such is the way whenever the truth 
for some reason or other is deemed unfit for general knowledge. 
The statements of the two from Pacaritambo contain that truth, 
hence the Discurso is most instructive for a critical sifting of Indian 
tradition ; it also shows that the story of Manco Capac has a basis 
of fact, since it became divested of mythical color as soon as told 
by those who really knew about it. (18) 

The Island of Titicaca, as already stated, is not mentioned in the 
Discurso, neither in the joint nor in the separate testimony. Be- 
tanzos, however, who took such an active part in the investigation, 
mentions it in his book, he either having derived information about 
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it from sources foreign to the Inca tribe, or else (if the stories told 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and to which we shall soon come, are 
genuine) the connection of Titicaca island with Cuzco lore ante- 
dates the appearance of Manco Capac by a long period. The in- 
vestigations made by direction of Vaca de Castro were for the 
special purpose of finding out about the Inca, and the Indians con- 
fined their replies to what they were asked. That the four old men 
said nothing of Titicaca is not absolute proof that the island was 
unknown to them or that it played no part in their recollection of 
historical events. 

Another contemporary of Betanzos was the royal accountant 
Agustin de Zarate, who came to Peru in 1543 and published in 
1555 a Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista de la Provincia del 
Peri, basing what he says of the conquest on the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. From what source he obtained the data on ancient tra- 
ditions is not stated, and this is the more to be regretted as they 
differ in several respects from the information imparted by all other 
chroniclers and historians. Zarate says: 

«In all the provinces of Peru there were principal chiefs, called in 
their language curacas. . . . These chiefs kept their Indians at peace, 
and were their captains in the wars which they waged against their neigh- 
bors, without there being a chief for the whole until, from the direction 
of the Collao, from a great lagoon called Titicaca (which is there), that 
has eighty leagues in circumference, there came a very warlike people 
whom they called Ingas. These go with their hair cut short and their 
ears perforated, and with round pieces of gold in the holes that still more 
enlarge them. . . . They call themselves Ringrim, signifying ear. And 
the principal one of them they named Zafa//a Jnga, which is ‘ only chief,’ 
although some claim that they called him Viracocha Jnga. ‘The latter is 
to say ‘foam or grease of the sea,’ for as they did not know from what 
land they came, they fancied he had originated in that lagoon... . 
These Ingas began to settle the city of Cuzco.’’ (19) 

Pedro Pizarro came to Peru with Francisco, his relative, took 
part in the conquest, and saw ancient Peruvian society in its 
pristine state, for he remained in the country and had excellent 
opportunities to learn. The brief notice in his Re/acion del Des- 
cubrimiento about the Incas and their origin is not without inter- 
est: (20) 


if 
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‘* These Indians say that an Inga was the first lord. Some say he 
came trom the Island of Titicaca, which is an island in a lagoon of the 
Collao. . . . Other Indians claim that this first chief came forth at 
Tambo. This Tambo is in Condesuios, six leagues, more or less, from 
Cuzco.”’ 

These few words embody the substance of the statements of 
Betanzos and Cieza of Leon. 

Cieza gives as one of the main sources from which he derived 
his information, ancient songs of the natives.(21) It might be 
asked, How could he, whose stay at Cuzco and in southern Peru 
was comparatively short, have obtained sufficient knowledge of 
Quichua to enable him to interpret such archaic lore? Hence it is 
very likely that what he has preserved is second-hand, in so far as 
that the lore was imparted to him by such of his countrymen as had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the language and with the 
native interpretations of traditions regarded as authenic. 

But, about thirty years after the date of the sources above con- 
sidered, there appeared an investigator of Inca lore whose oppor- 
tunities were as good as those of Betanzos and superior to those 
enjoyed by Cieza. This author is Father Cristoval de Molina, who 
resided at Cuzco between the years 1570 and 1584 as parish priest 
of the hospital originally founded for the exclusive benefit of the 
natives and afterward converted into a municipal infirmary, regard- 
less of race or color. Father Molina, in his treatise entitled Re- 
lacion de las fabulas y ritos de los Yngas (of which only the trans- 
lation by Sir Clements R. Markham is now at my command), treats 
at length of the ancient lore of the Cuzco tribe. He says: (22) 

‘¢ And first with regard to the origin of their idolatries, it is so that 
those people had no knowledge of writing. But in a house of the Sun 
called Poquen-Cancha, which is near Cuzco, they had the life of each 
one of the Yncas, with the land they conquered, painted with figures on 
certain boards, and also their origin. Among these paintings the follow- 
ing fable was represented : 

‘‘In the life of Manco Ccapac, who was the first Ynca and from 
whom they began to be called Children of the Sun and to worship the 
Sun, they had a full account of the deluge. They say that all people and 
all created things perished in it, in as far as the water rose above all the 
highest mountains in the world. No living things survived except a man 
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and a woman, who remained in a box, and when the waters subsided, the 
wind carried them to Huanaco, which will be over seventy leagues from 
Cuzco, a little more or less. The creator of all things commanded them 
to remain there as Mitimas, and there in Tiahuanaco the creator began 
to raise up the people and nations that are in that region, making one of 
each nation ef clay and painting the dresses that each one was to wear, 
those that were to wear their hair, with hair, and those that were to be 
shorn, with their hair cut ; and to each nation was given the language that 
was to be spoken, and the songs to be sung, and the seeds and food they 
were tosow. When the creator had finished painting and making the 
said nations and figures of clay, he gave life and soul to each one, men 
as well as women, and ordered that they pass under the earth. Thence 
each nation came forth up in the places to which he ordered them to go. 
Thus they say that some came out of caves, others issued from hills, others 
from fountains, others from the trunks of trees. From this cause, and 
owing to having come forth and commenced to multiply, from those places, 
and to having had the beginning of their lineage in them, they made 
huacas and places of worship of them in memory of the origin of their 
lineage which proceeded fromthem. Thus each nation uses the dress with 
which they invest their Auvacas, and they say that the first that was born 
from that place were there turned into stones ; others say the first of their 
lineage were turned into falcons, condors, and other animals and birds. 
Hence the Awacas they use and worship are in different shapes. 

‘¢ They say that the Creator was in Tiahuanaco and that there was 
his chief abode, hence the superb edifices — worthy of admiration, in that 
place. On these edifices were painted many dresses of Indians, and there 
were many stones in the shape of men and women who had been changed 
into those for not obeying the commands of the Creator. They say that 
it was dark, and that there he made the sun, the moon, and stars, and that 
he ordered the sun, moon, and stars to go to the Island of Titicaca, 
which is near at hand, and thence to rise to heaven. They also declare 
that when the sun in the form of a man was ascending into heaven, very 
brilliant, it called to the Incas and to Manco Ccapac as their chief, and 
said: ‘Thou and thy descendants are to be Lords and are to subjugate 
many nations. Look upon me as thy father and thou shalt be my 
children and thou shalt worship me as thy father.’ And with these words 
it gave to Manco Ccapac for his insignia and arms the suntur paucar and 
the champi and the other insignia that are used by the Incas like scepters. 
And at that point the sun and moon and stars were commanded to 
ascend to heaven and to fix themselves in their place, and they did so. 
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At the same instant Manco Ccapac and his brothers and sisters, by com- 
mand of the Creator, descended under the earth and came out again at 
the cave of Paccari-Tambo, though they say that other nations also came 
out of the same cave, at the point where the sun rose on the first day, after 
the Creator had divided the night from the day. Thus it was that they 
were called Children of the Sun, and that the Sun was worshipped and 
revered as a father. 

‘¢ They also have another fable in which they say the Creator had 
two sons, the one called Ymaymana Viracocha and the other Tocapo 
Viracocha. Having completed the tribes and nations and assigned dresses 
and languages to them, the Creator sent the sun up to heaven, with the 
moon and stars each in its place. The Creator, who in the language of 
the Indians is called Pachayachi and Tecsiviracocha, which means the 
incomprehensible God, then went by the road of the mountains from 
Tiahuanaco, visiting and beholding all the nations and determining how 
they had begun to multiply and how to comply with his commands. He 
found that some natives had rebelled and had not obeyed his commands ; 
so he turned a large number of them into stones of the shape of men 
and women, with the same dress they had worn. ‘These conversions into 
stone were made at the following places: Tiahuanaco, Pucara, and Xauxa, 
where they say he turned the Awaca called Huarivilca into stone, and in 
Pachacamac, and Cajamarca, and in other parts. In truth there are 
great blocks of stone in those places, some of which are nearly the size 
of giants. They must have been made by human hands in very ancient 
times ; and by reason of the loss of memory and the absence of writing, 
they invented this fable, saying that people had been turned into stones 
for their disobedience, by command of the Creator. They also relate 
that in Pucara, which is forty leagues from the city of Cuzco, on the 
Collao road, fire came down from heaven and destroyed a great part of 
the people, while those who were taking to flight were turned into 
stones. 

‘‘The Creator, who is said to be the father of Ymaymana Viracocha 
and Tocapo Viracocha, commanded that the elder Ymaymana Viracocha, 
in whose power all things were placed, should set out from the point and 
go by way of the mountains and forests through all the land, giving 
names to the large and small trees and to the flowers and fruits that they 
bear, and teaching the people which ones were good for food or for medi- 
cine and which should be avoided. He also gave names to all the herbs 
and explained which had healing virtues and which were poisonous. The 
other son, Tocapo Viracocha, which means in their language ‘ the maker,’ 
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was ordered to go by way of the plains, visiting the people and giving 
names to the rivers and trees, and instructions respecting the fruits and 
flowers. ‘Thus they went on until they reached the sea, whence they 
ascended to heaven, after having accomplished all they had to do in this 
world.”’ 


The deep impression rapidly made by biblical tales on the 
imagination of the Indians, through teachings of the Catholic 
church, is perceivable in many of the traditions reported by Molina. 
They do not, in the main, conflict with those of Betanzos, but they 
are more detailed and contain additions made since the advent of 
the Spaniards. A comparison of the material gathered by Molina 
with the declaration of the wizards from Pacaritambo in 1542 again 
shows that the former repeated an “ official”’ story, not authentic 
recollections preserved by “keepers of the faith.” 

That which is of direct importance in our investigations lies in 
the tale about Manco Capac and the Island of Titicaca. Accord- 
ing to Molina the former was created either at Tiahuanaco or on 
the island, — at all events at some place in or near the lake,— and 
was sent from there to Cuzco so as to appear at Pacaritambo 
through some miracle. It is also proper to call attention to the 
statement: ‘though they say that other nations also came out of 
the same cave, at the point where the sun rose on the first day, after 
the creator had divided the night from the day.” 1 italicize these 
words since they indicate a belief that not the Inca alone originated 
on Titicaca island. 

Garcilasso de la Vega was born at Cuzco and has the right of 
calling himself an Inca, since, while his father was a Spaniard, his 
mother was an Inca girl. He lived at Cuzco until 1560, when he 
went to Spain. Garcilasso was twenty years of age when he left 
Peru, until which time he had been in constant and close contact 
with his mother’s Indian relatives. Of the sources from which he 
gathered his knowledge he speaks as follows: 


‘¢Tt struck me that the best plan and way was to relate what, in my 
childhood, I heard many times from my mother, and from her sisters and 
uncles, and from other and elder people, about their origin and begin- 
ning. . . . My mother residing in Cuzco, her home, there came to visit 
her nearly every week the few relatives, male and female, who had sur- 
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vived the cruelty of Atauhuallpa. During these visits their usual con- 
versation was about the origin of their kings, of their supremacy, of the 
greatness of their empire, of their conquests and great deeds in govern- 
ing, in war as well as in the laws which they made, so beneficial to their 
vassals.’’ 

One old man in particular gave him much information : 


‘* During these discourses, I, who was a boy, often ran in and out, 
amusing myself with fragments of the story, as children do with the tales 
of nurses. In this manner, days and months and years passed until I had 
come to be sixteen or seventeen years of age. Being one day present with 
my kindred, who were discoursing of their kings and ancestors, it came 
into my mind to ask the most elderly person amongst them, and inter- 
rupted his discourse in this manner: ‘Inca,’ said I, ‘and my uncle, 
how is it possible, since you have no writings, that you have been able 
to preserve the memory of things past, and of the original of our kings?’ ”’ 

This aged Indian, whom he thus addressed and who afterward 
became his chief informant, made the following statement in regard 
to the origin of the Inca: 

‘You must know, therefore, that in ages past all this region and 
country you see around us was nothing but mountains and wild forests, 
and the people in those times were like so many beasts, without religion 
or government: they neither sowed, nor ploughed, nor clothed them- 
selves, because they knew not the art of weaving with cotton or with 
wool. . . . In short, they were altogether savage, making use of such of 
their women as they accidentally met, understanding no propriety, or 
single enjoyment of it. 

‘* Our Father the Sun, beholding men such as before related, took com- 
passion on them, and sent a son and a daughter of his own from heaven 
to earth to instruct our people in the knowledge of Our Father the Sun, 
that they might worship and adore him and esteem him for their God, 
giving them laws and precepts whereunto they might conform their lives, 
like men of reason and civility. . . . With these orders and instructions 
Our Father the Sun placed his two children in Lake Titicaca, which is 
about eighty leagues hence, giving them liberty to go to and travel where- 
ever they pleased ; and in whatsoever place they stayed to eat or sleep, 
they should strike into the ground a little wedge of gold which he had 
given them, being about half a yard long, and two fingers thick, and where 
with one stroke this wedge would sink into the earth, there should be 
the place of their habitation and the court unto which all people should 
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resort. . . . Thus Our Father the Sun, having declared his pleasure to 
these, his two children, he despatched them from him, and taking their 
journey from Titicaca northward, at every place where they came to 
repose they tried to strike their wedge into the ground, but it took no 
place, nor would it enter. At length they came to a poor inn, or place 
wherein to rest, about seven or eight leagues southward from this city, 
which to this day is called Pacarec Tampu, which is as much as to say, 
‘«‘ The Shining or Illuminated Dormitory.’’ This is one of those colonies 
which the Prince planted, the inhabitants whereof boast of this name and 
title which our Inca bestowed upon it; whence he and his queen de- 
scended to the valley of Cozco, which was then only a wild and barren 
mountain. . .. 

‘‘This was. the relation made to me by this Inca, brother of my 
mother, concerning the origin of the kings of this country. I afterward 
tried to translate it faithfully from my mother-tongue, which is the Inca, 
into Spanish.’’ (23) 

Garcilasso does not confine himself to Inca folklore, but relates 
traditions of other Peruvian tribes : 


‘‘ Having to report the most current opinions touching the origin of 
the Inca kings, I will say that most of the people of Peru, that is the 
Indians from south of Cozco, what they call Collasuyu, and those in the 
west, called Cuntisuyu, tell about it a very pleasing fable. In order to 
make it more authoritative through time [antiquity], they say it happened 
after the deluge, of which they know nothing beyond that it really took 
place. . . . Thus they say that after the waters of the deluge had sub- 
sided, a certain man appeared in the country of Tiahuanacu, which is to 
the south of Cuzco; this man was so powerful that he divided the world 
into four parts, and gave them to four men whom he honored each with 
the title of king, the first of which was called Manco Capac, the second 
Colla, the third Tocay, and the fourth Pinahua. To this they add that 
he gave the northern part to Manco Capac, that of the south to Colla 
(after whom that great province has ever since been called), to Tocay 
that in the east, and to Pinahua that of the west. They further assert 
that, after having thus favored them, he sent each one to the land per- 
taining to him, to conquer and govern all the people there found. 

‘¢ The Indians who live east and north of the town of Cuzco report 
another origin of the Incas, similar to the preceding. For they say that 
in the beginning of the world four men and four women, who were 
brothers and sisters, came out of the windows in certain rocks that are 
near the city, in a place called Paucartampu. These windows, they add, 
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were three in number, and only the one in the middle served for the 
sally of these people. Indeed it was afterward called the Royal Window, 
and for that reason was covered on all sides with large plates of gold, 
with a great quantity of precious stones inserted. The windows on both 
sides were also garnished with gold, but without jewels. The first of 
these brothers is called by them Manco Capac, and his wife Mama Ocllo. 
They believe that this one was the founder of this town.’’ (24) 


These tales, not being of direct Inca origin, Garcilasso treats as 
silly fables. It is readily observed that they are the same as some 
of those given by Betanzos and Cieza. Taking into consideration 
that Garcilasso was very young when he heard the aged Inca relate 
his version of the origin of the tribe, it appears likely that the old 
man adapted his story to the age of the listener. An Indian of 
experience will never disclose such matters in their real aspect to 
younger men, unless their discretion should have stood an excep- 
tionally severe test. 

While disparaging the merits of traditionary tales of extra-Incan 
tribes, Garcilasso acknowledges their genuineness, thus supporting 
Betanzos and Cieza. He began to pay attention to talk about the 
past of his mother’s tribe not ten years after his two predecessors 
had concluded their manuscripts, hence his information dates from 
the same period as theirs, as well as from that of the depositions 
collected by direction of Vaca de Castro in 1542. 

But Garcilasso acknowledges that much of his knowledge was 
derived from other sources. The writings of Father Blas Valera, 
partly destroyed at the capture of Cadiz by the English, are quoted 
by him (25), and he also mentions the guzpus as useful to a certain 
extent, for he claims to have been able to interpret them. 

Although a digression, I cannot refrain from quoting here what 
Garcilasso says of these knotted strings, since a statement from him 
has the double merit of coming from one strongly inclined to en- 
hance the achievements of the aborigines, and who at the same time 
was practically familiar (or at least claimed to be) with the manipu- 
lation of the guzpus 

‘In a word, in these knots were embraced all things that could be 
computed by numbers, as far as to note the number of battles and en- 
counters, of the embassies on the part of the Inca and the declaration the 
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king had given. But by these knots it was not possible to express the 
contents of the message, the express words of the declarations, and such 
other historic events, for these things consisted of terms uttered in speech 
or in writing, and the knots marked indeed the number but not the word. 
To remedy this defect they had also certain signs by which they recog- 
nized memorable actions, embassies, and declarations made in times of 
peace or war; the guipucamayus learned their substance by heart and 
taught them one to another by tradition. . . .’’ 


He then mentions the Amautas and Aravicus, Indians who wove 
folklore into popular tales, giving them ‘‘a fabulous and allegorical”’ 
meaning ; and continues : 


‘« Nevertheless, all these things, as experience shows it, could serve 
only for a time in order to cause their exploits to be spoken of, since 
great deeds can be immortalized only by means of letters; but as the 
Incas had no knowledge of them, they used in their stead all they could 
invent that was most appropriate to their object. 

‘‘ The Indians looked upon these things as sacred. As they had no 
knowledge of letters, they did all they could to prevent them from escap- 
ing their memory, for any Indian who had not learned by tradition their 
accounts or their histories, found himself as ignorant as a Spaniard or 
any other stranger. I had occasion, in my youth, to become learned in 
the art of managing these knots. When the Indians, my father’s subjects, 
and the other curacas came to town on Saint John’s day to pay their 
tribute, they begged my mother to command me to revise their guzpus, 
for, being of a suspicious nature, they did not like the Spaniards to handle 
them ; the which I did with pleasure, collating them with their knots to 
see that they conformed with the tribute they brought, so that by dint of 
handling them I became as proficient as they themselves.’’ (26) 

This statement, from such a source, shows conclusively what 
little justification there was for basing authentic lore on the knotted 
strings. 

Garcilasso acknowledges still another source —a series of writ- 
ings and paintings, sent to him while in Spain with a letter dated 
April 16, 1603, and written for some descendants of the Inca tribe 
for the purpose of obtaining special favors from the crown. The 
paintings represented the past of the Inca tribe from the time of 
Manco Capac, with pictorial representations of costumes and with 
genealogical tables. Garcilasso does not say whether in these paint- 
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ings reference is found to Titicaca island. He does not appear to 
place great stress on these sources, or else they only repeated his 
own statements. He also says that, after reaching Spain, he re- 
mained in correspondence with his schoolmates at Cuzco, who fur- 
nished him a number of traditions, mostly on events of a later date, 
(27) In regard of the Island of Titicaca the following statement 
by Garcilasso should not pass without notice : 

‘¢ What we have said about the Inca coming out of a marsh called 
Titicaca is confirmed by Francisco Lopez de Gomara. [Here fol- 
low quotations from the works of Zarate and Acosta.] It can be seen 
that what I have said of it is not new, and that I have but expanded the 
relations given of it by the Spaniards. In my capacity asa native In- 
dian I must know better the genius of my language, and I have so to say, 
drank the truth, as well as the fables, which I relate.’’ (28) 

At the time Father Cristoval Molina began his ecclesiastical career 
at Cuzco, in 1570-72, the Viceroy, Don Francisco de Toledo, in- 
stituted an official inquiry into the antiquities of the Cuzco Indians, 
after the manner of that made by Vaca de Castro in 1542. (29) 
For the purpose of illustrating their statements, the Indians painted, 
on a number of pieces of cloth, representations of events and cus- 
toms of bygone days. A largenumber of witnesses were examined, 
not only from Cuzco, but of other tribes, and they agreed that 
Cuzco was already settled when Manco Capac (who is generally, 
though not always, designated as the first Inca) made his appear- 
ance there. (30) No direct mention is made of Titicaca island, but 
one of the witnesses, a man of note among the coast Indians and. 
those of Cafiar and Chachapoyas, said that Manco Capac had come 
out of a Rock of Lead. In the Quichua language Zz means 
“lead,” or “tin,” and one of the definitions of the word 77ticaca is 
based on this utterly groundless etymology. (31) 

Referring to the four paintings on cloth illustrating ancient his- 
tory of the Inca, it is said that on the first were painted the legends 
concerning events that occurred at Tambotocco and the “ fables of 
the creations of Viracocha.” These four paintings on cloth recall 
those on boards which are said by Molina to have existed in an old 
shrine of “the sun” near Cuzco. If it should be ascertained that 
both were the same, it would impair the value of that which Molina 
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bases thereon. The paintings “on cloth’’ may have been copies of 
those on boards. It is singular that none of the other sources, an- 
terior, contemporaneous, or subsequent, mentions the painted boards, 
and it should also be noted that the investigation ordered by Toledo 
coincides in date with the beginning of Molina’s ecclesiastical career 
at Cuzco. 

Miguel Cabello Balboa came to Peru in 1566 and finished his 
Miscelanea austral at Lima twenty years later. He places the 
origin of the Inca at Pacari Tampu, identifying the site with Tambo 
Tocco; but he adds: ‘‘ Many Indians pretend that the brothers 
who appeared at Pacari Tambo . . . were natives of Titicaca, and 
that in that place were manufactured the garments in which they 
showed themselves for the first time.’”’ He explains the first ap- 
pearance of Manco Capac and his relatives, all in garments bright 
with silver and gold —a cunning artifice for bringing the natives of 
Cuzco to peaceable submission. According to him the little band 
of adventurers traveled at night and hid in the day time, presenting 
themselves unexpectedly a short distance from Cuzco, arrayed in 
gorgeous vestments. (32) 

The Jesuit Joseph de Acosta resided in Peru from 1569 to 
1585. (33) His book, less prolix than is usual for the time, is of 
great value. He mentions the investigations instituted by Toledo 
and by the order of the King of Spain (34), and it is therefore pos- 
sible that what he attributes to Indian sources may have been de- 
rived from depositions then obtained. But he discriminates between 
the traditions of the Peruvian Indians in general and those of the 
Inca in particular : 

‘*‘ However it may be, the Indians say that, with this their deluge, 
people were all drowned, and they relate that from the great lagoon of 
Titicaca there came out one Viracocha, who made his abode at Tiagua- 
naco, where today are seen ruins and parts of ancient and very strange 
edifices, and that from there they came to Cuzco, and so the human 
family began to multiply. They point out in that lagoon an islet where 
they fable that the Sun concealed and maintained itself, and for this 
reason they anciently made to it there many sacrifices, not only of sheep, 
but of men. Others say that out of a certain cave, through the window, 
there came six or I do not know how many men, and that these made 
the beginning of the propagation of mankind, and this was at what for 
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that reason they call Pacari Tambo. So they are of opinion that the 
Tambos are the oldest lineage of mankind. From there, they say, pro- 
ceeded Mangocapa, whom they recognize as the founder and head of the 


Ingas. . . . What learned men assert and write is, that whatever there is 
of memories and relations of these Indians, goes back to four hundred 
yeam...-. .” (a6) 


Elsewhere Acosta states : 

‘¢The first man the Indians mention as the beginning of the Incas 
was Mangocapa, and of him they fable that, after the deluge, he came 
out of a cave or window of Tambo, which is five or six leagues from 
Cuzco.’’ (36) 

The Dominican Gregorio Garcia, who spent a number of years 
in Peru, copies Betanzos almost literally. (37) 

Among those authors from the sixteenth century who (aside 
from Oviedo, who has already been spoken of), while not having 
visited South America, deserve to be mentioned, Francisco Lopez 
de Gomara, Levinus Apollonius, and Antonio de Herrera are the 
most prominent. 

Gomara was a contemporary of Betanzos, Cieza, and Zarate; 
his Cronica, which appeared in print in 1552, was not received 
favorably by the Spanish government (38); indeed, his statements 
concerning Spanish America were severely impeached, but the 
incriminations address themselves mostly to what he wrote con- 
cerning events of the conquest. About the Inca, Gomara states: 

‘‘Their origin was from Tiquicaca, which is a lagoon in the Collao, 
forty leagues from Cuzco, the name of which signifies Js/and of Lead, 
for of many islets that are inhabited, one or the other contains lead, 
which is called “gui. It is eighty leagues in circumference, and re- 
ceives ten or twelve large rivers and many brooks. These are emptied 
through a single river, but large and deep, that terminates in another 
lagoon, forty leagues toward the east, where it loses itself, not without 
causing admiration to him who sees it. The principal Inca who took 
away from Tiquicaca the first ones and led them was named Zapalla, sig- 
nifying only chief. Some aged Indians also say that he was called Vira- 
cocha, which is to say grease of the sea, and that he brought his people 
by sea. They finally affirm that Zapalla peopled and settled Cuzco, 
whence the Incas began to make war upon the surroundings. . . .’’(39) 


It is singular that Gomara, whose book appeared in print three 
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years before that of Zarate, makes the same statements regarding 
Titicaca as the latter; and it is also strange that this version about 
Zapalla (and the name itself) is not repeated by any other writer, 
Levinus Apollonius excepted. The latter may have copied 
Zarate (40), but Gomara not, unless he had access to his manu- 
scripts, of which he makes no mention. It seems impossible that 
Gomara obtained the tale of the “Inca Zapalla” from Betanzos. 
It might be that the name is a corruption of Zapana, a chief of the 
Collao, of whom Cieza de Leon speaks; but this is rendered doubt- 
ful by the fact that Cieza’s first part of the Cronica appeared in the 
same year as Gomara’s work. 

Herrera (41), who was royal chronicler for the Indies and a 
critic of rare sagacity for his time, finished his History at the close 
of the sixteenth century. As far as possible he avoided relying on 
isolated statements, however interesting they might appear, and 
thus omitted more than one which, after his time, turned out to be 
true. (42) In regard to Titicaca and the traditions concerning it, 
he has evidently relied on the writings of Cieza, at least in part; 
but he must have had at his command other confirmatory docu- 
ments. 

Herrera affirms that the Cuzco Indians claimed that the first 
men emerged from Lake Titicaca. He states: 


‘‘ They also say that in the islands of Titicaca, in the Collao, were 
men with beards, and white ; and that a captain coming from the valley 
of Coquimbo, and called Cara, came to Chuquito and passed to the island 
and killed the bearded people. . . . The Indians also say, from what 
they have by tradition from their forefathers, and from the songs, it ap- 
pears, that in the days of antiquity they were a long time without seeing 
the sun, and that in consequence of great vows and rogations to their 
Gods, the Sun came out of the Lagoon of Titicaca and the island which 
is in it, that is in the Collao, and that, forthwith, from the part of mid- 
day, appeared a white man. . . .’’ (43) 

The influence of Cieza is plain. Of Manco Capac he says that 
he first appeared at Pacaritambo. (44) 

To the same class of writers as Gomara, Apollonius, and Her- 
rera, belongs Fray HierOnymo Roman. In his Repidlicas del 
Mundo, 1595, he evidently follows Betanzos and Cieza (45), laying 
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much stress on ancient Indian songs as the most reliable source of 
authentic tradition. 

In the seventeenth century, aside from investigations carried on 
officially through the agency of such Jesuits as Father Pablo Josef 
Arriaga (46), Father Terhuel (47), Francisco Davila (48), and of 
Archbishop Villagomez (49), which more directly concerned. the 
coast tribes and those of the Peruvian highlands outside of Cuzco, 
we meet with the works of three Augustine monks, two Jesuits, and 
one Indian writer from the vicinity of Cuzco. There may be others, 
but I have no knowledge of them. As to the annalist Montesinos 
(50), and Rocha, the imitator of Gregorio Garcia (51), they are not 
of much importance. Montesinos certainly gathered a number of 
Indian tales, but he unfortunately manipulated them in the promo- 
tion of a pet theory. 

The Jesuit Anello Oliva is not the oldest, in point of date, of the 
authors mentioned; but I prefer to dispose of him first, since he 
acknowledges one of his main sources to have been fragments of 
the writings of Father Blas Valera, also used by Garcilasso de la 
Vega. In addition to Valera, Oliva consulted manuscripts of a 
certain Doctor of Theology, Bartolomé Cervantes, and an Indian 
from Cochabamba in central Bolivia whom he designates as a “ de- 
scendant of the chroniclers of the Incas,”’ proficient in the Quichua 
language and versed in ancient lore. Oliva attributes too much 
importance to the guzpus, for we have seen from the statements of 
Garcilasso himself how slender is the hold they afford. If, not 
thirty years after the conquest, tradition (that alone enabled their 
interpretation as far as interpretation could go) was already dim, 
how much more diffuse must it have been a century later. Besides, 
Oliva’s Indian informant, Catari, lived far away from Cuzco, and his 
name indicates that he was an Aymara (probably versed in the 
Quichua language, but still an Aymara) and not of Inca blood. 
His information, therefore, cannot have been original. Cocha- 
bamba was never overrun by the Cuzco tribe; its aborigines were 
Quichua-speaking Indians, but they were separated from the Inca 
by a wide zone of Aymara who had mostly remained absolutely 
independent. From these sources Oliva (52) has framed the follow- 
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«After the Deluge, the first people came to South America from 
parts unknown, landing somewhere on the coast of Venezuela. From 
there they gradually scattered over the whole continent, one band reach- 
ing the coast of Ecuador near Santa Elena. Several generations passed, 
many made voyages along the coast and some were shipwrecked. At last 
one branch took up its abode on an island called Guayau, near the shores of 
Ecuador. On that island Manco Capac was born, and after the death of 
his father Atau, he resolved to leave his native place for a more favored 
clime. So he set out, in such craft as he had, with two hundred of his 
people, dividing them into three bands. ‘Two of these were never heard 
from again, but he and his followers landed near Ica, on the Peruvian 
coast, thence struggled up the mountains, reaching at last the shore of 
Lake Titicaca. There Manco separated from the others, leaving them 
with orders to divide after a certain time and to go in search of him, while 
he took the direction of Cuzco. He told his people, before leaving, that 
when any of the natives should ask them their purpose and destination, 
to reply that they were in quest of the son of the Sun. After this he 
departed, reaching at last a cave near the Cuzco valley, where he rested. 

‘‘When the time had elapsed, his companions started in several 
groups in search of him. One of these crossed over to the Island of Titi- 
caca, where they were surprised to find a rock, and in this rock a cave 
lined with gold, silver, and precious stones. ‘Thereupon they sunk the 
craft in which they had reached the island, and agreed among themselves, 
if anybody from the surrounding country should appear, to say that they 
had come out of the cave to look for the son of the Sun. 

‘© A few days after, on the day of the full moon, they saw some canoes 
approaching, and they forthwith retreated to the cavern. Those who 
came in the canoes, when they approached the cliff and perceived the 
strangers viewing the cave apparently with the greatest unconcern, were 
surprised. The strangers gave them to understand that they had just 
come out of the rock and were in quest of the son of the Sun. This filled 
the others with profound respect for the newcomers; they worshipped 
them and made offerings to the rock, sacrificing children, llamas, and 
ducks. All together went back to the mainland, and shortly afterward 
learned that at Pacari Tampu the son of the Sun had come out of a cavern, 
called Capactocco, in great splendor, bedecked with gold, as brilliant 
in appearance as his father, and that with a sling he had hurled a stone 
with such force that the noise was heard for more than a league off, and 
the stone made in the rock a hole as large as a doorway. 

‘« At this news all the people of those regions went to see the miracu- 
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lous being. Manco Capac received them as subjects. On this artifice he 
began to base his authority and the subsequent sway of the Inca tribe.’’ 


(53) 


Oliva mentions a tradition concerning Tiahuanaco according to 
which that place would be the oldest settlement in the land. He 
says that the original name for Tiahuanaco is Chucara and that 
nothing is known of its earliest history beyond that “there lived 
the great chief Huyustus, who, they say, was lord of the world.” 
This was long previous to the time of Manco Capac. (54) 

A certain degree of authentic tradition is discernible in Oliva’s 
statements, but it is plain that these traditions were not obtained at 
first hand and that they had already been tinged by time and dis- 
tance from the theater of events ; moreover, Oliva arranged them to 
suit himself. A remote connection between Titicaca and its rock, 
and the first establishment of the Inca at Cuzco are indicated, but 
this does not signify an insular origin of the Inca. That origin is 
placed on an island, but on the coast of Ecuador, with hints at extra- 
American descent. This connection with the question of the first 
peopling of America makes it evident that Oliva stated the case in a 
subjective rather than in an objective manner like Betanzos, Cieza, 
and the Indian informants from Pacaritambo in 1542. 

Father Bernabé Cobo, a contemporary of Oliva and also a Jesuit, 
is more objective than the latter. He begins with Tiahuanaco, affirm- 
ing that its real name was Taypi Kala (signifying in Aymara middle 
or central stone), and that from Tiahuanaco departed those who, 
after the deluge, repeopled the earth. Of Titicaca he states, in 
agreement with Cieza : 


‘« The adoratory of the Sun on the Island of Titicaca was a large and 
solid cliff, the worship of which (and the reason why they consecrated it 
to the sun) has its origin in a ridiculous tale which is: The ancient af- 
firm that having been without light from heaven for many days in that 
province, and all the inhabitants being in admiration, confusion, and awe, 
about this protracted obscurity and darkness, those who dwelt on the 
aforesaid Island of Titicaca saw one morning the sun come out of that 
rock with great splendor, from which they gathered that the rock was the 
house and home of the Sun, or the one thing which it most esteemed 
in the world; and so they dedicated it to the Sun and erected there a 
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sumptuous temple, for those times, although not so splendid as it became 
after the Incas enlarged and embellished it. 

‘Others relate this fable differently and say: The reason why this 
rock had been dedicated to the sun was because the sun was concealed 
under it and preserved during all the time covered by the deluge. When 
it was over, the sun came forth from it and began to illuminate the 
world in those parts, that rock being the first object which enjoyed its 
light. Whatever may have been the beginning and origin of this shrine, 
it was of great antiquity, and was always much revered by the people of 
the Collao before they were subjugated by the Incas.’’ (55) 

He then goes on to state that the report of the existence of the 
shrine came to the ears of Tupac Yupanqui, who determined to 
visit it. ‘ He went to the Island of Titicaca and found the altar and 
temple dedicated to its gods,” so he resolved to enhance its appear- 
ance. It is seen that Cobo attached some importance to the exis- 
tence of the shrine at a period long prior to the Inca. What he 
says might be construed to mean that the existence of the shrine 
was unknown at Cuzco until then.(56) When Cobo and Oliva 
were in Peru, the Jesuits had under their spiritual care that part of 
the lake shore northwest of Copacavana, also inhabited by Aymara. 
They were, on that side, the nearest neighbors of the Augustines, 
who therefore had quite as fair an opportunity of becoming intimate 
with the Indians as had the Jesuits. On the other hand, the 
Augustines, having in charge the territory formerly occupied by the 
Inca, both on lake and mainland, held under their control the 
Aymara of those parts as well as the small Inca colony. To acer- 
tain extent they were more favorably situated than the Jesuits, but 
the Indian seldom, if ever, reveals to his confessor the things of the 
past, for they belong to his ancient creed and have nothing to do 
with the practices of another. Furthermore, at that time stringent 
measures were taken to eliminate aboriginal rites from the natives 
of Peru. It is true that the Jesuits were specially charged with this 
task, which made the Indians more suspicious of them ; but where, 
as in the case of Copacavana and the island, they could not exer- 
cise jurisdiction, they were more lenient, hence the natives could 
talk more freely to them than to their official confessors at Copa- 
cavana. It is therefore possible that Cobo (who personally was a 
gifted investigator) obtained data even from people who knew ancient 
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lore which they would not divulge to the Augustines to whose 
parish they pertained. (57) 

The Augustine monk Fray Alonso Ramos appears as a corner- 
stone of the information preserved by writers of his order from the 
seventeenth century. (58) Were it the object of this investigation 
to trace the origin of the Inca, the version given of it by Ramos 
would find its place here. It is a highly interesting confirmation of 
the story told by the two shamans from Pacaritambo in 1542, but 
in it not a word is said of Titicaca. Manco Capac is represented as 
the child of a medicine-man from Pacaritambo. (59) In another 
chapter his editor, Father Rafael Sans, mentions a popular belief in 
the descent of Manco Capac from Titicaca, tracing the visit of Tupac 
Yupanqui to the island to a notice given him of its shrine by an 
attendant thereof who went to Cuzco for the purpose. (60) Ramos 
also speaks of a mysterious white man, called Tunupa and Taapac, 
murdered by the Indians on Titicaca island, who impaled him ona 
stake of chonta-wood:-(Bactris ciliata). The shrine was in existence 
even at the very remote period at which this is said to have oc- 
curred. (61) Mention is made of the belief that, after several days 
of obscurity, the Sun came out from the sacred rock, and this is 
given as the cause of the cult afterward addressed to that cliff. (62) 
It is observed that Ramos agrees with Cobo in regard to the manner 
in which Titicaca was brought to the notice of Tupac Yupanqui. 
They were not only contemporaries, but neighbors for several years, 
hence it is not possible to determine whether their information was 
independently obtained, whether one copied the other, or whether 
the statement is an interpretation. 

The Augustine Fray Antonio de la Calancha was also an inmate 
of the Copacavana convent and a contemporary of Ramos, whom 
he copies extensively. (63) In addition, he quotes the Licentiate 
Polo de Ondegardo, former corregidor of the city of Cuzco under 
the viceroy Toledo, and a zealous student of Indian antiquities. 
According to Calancha the investigations of Ondegardo were carried 
on “in all the country above Chuquiago [La Paz], Chuquisaca 
[Sucre], Potosi, and their surroundings, where the Licentiate Polo 
made his inquiries, and in that of Chucuito.” (64) Under the sup- 
position that he limited himself to those points, his Aymara traditions 
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would have come from northern Bolivia and southeastern Peru, and 
those of the Quichua from central Bolivia. But it is more than 
likely, in view of his position at Cuzco when Toledo made the official 
inquiries after 1570, that he also embodied lore from the Inca and 
their immediate neighbors. Calancha says that, according to what 
Ondegardo gathered, the first men lived in obscurity and were 
nearly all destroyed by a flood, but they multiplied again and the 
builders of Tiahuanaco were turned into stone ; after which, at Tia- 


huanaco and on Lake Titicaca, the sun and moon appeared. ‘‘ The 
sun at once went to the Indian Mango Capac, adopted him, made 
him king, . . . and then rose into the heavens.” As his own 


opinion Calancha states that “the Indian Manco Capac, first king 
of Peru, was a native of Tiahuanaco, or of some village near it.” (65) 

There are several other Augustine writers of that period, among 
them Father Hippolyto Maracci (66); but their information may 
be regarded as condensed in the book of Fray Andrés de San 
Nicolas, for many years an inmate of Copacavana convent. (67) 
He is based largely on Ramos and Calancha, and admits that “the 
foundation which the Indians had in worshiping the island and the 
rock . . . was because on it the family of the Incas had their fabu- 
lous origin.” (68) He then suggests an explanation of these fables, 
copying Ramos, but with the difference that he looks upon Manco 
Capac as the son of a chief of the lake region, hence as an Aymara, 
not a Quichua Indian. The farther we recede from the epoch of 
first contact of Europeans with the natives, the more and more does 
the objective rendering of traditions give way to opinions and 
explanations. 

In the writings of the Quichua Indian Juan de Pachacuti Yamqui 
Salcamayhua, from the middle of the seventeenth century, we might 
expect to find untainted lore. (69) He tells us that the peopling of 
that part of South America took place from the southeast, from 
“above Potosi.” After the country was settled, there came to the 
Collao a bearded man whom he calls Tonapa, also Viracocha 
Pachayachachican, who performed miracles and whom Salcamayhua 
therefore identifies with Saint Thomas the apostle. He describes 
the wanderings of this personage and his tribulations among the 
barbarous natives around Lake Titicaca, and concludes by stating 
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that ‘‘they say that the said Tonapa, after having liberated himself 
from the hands of those barbarians, remained some time on a rock 
called Titicaca,” and that afterward he passed through Tiquina 
toward Chacamarca, and on his way came to a village called Tia- 
huanaco, where the people ridiculed his teachings. In punishment 
he changed them into stones. From Chacamarca he followed the 
Desaguadero to the south, finally reaching the ocean, where he dis- 
appeared. While in the Collao, Tonapa met a chief called Apotampo, 
who was the only one who gave ear to his teachings, in considera- 
tion of which Tonapa gave him “a piece of wood from his walking- 
stick.” (70) This Apotampo was father to Manco Capac, to whom 
Salcamayhua also attributes the foundation of Cuzco, which place 
was then already occupied by Indians, so that by ‘foundation ’’ the 
establishment of a regular settlement must be understood. 

The analogy of these tales with those reported by Betanzos 
and Cieza is apparent, and the story of the “‘walking-stick,” of which 
Tonapa gave a piece to Apotampo, recalls the magic wand spoken 
of by Garcilasso de la Vega. The traditions recorded by Salca- 
mayhua are, therefore, probably authentic, minus such changes and 
additions which a century of intercourse with Europeans may have 
introduced. These changes occur with versions circulating outside 
of intimate circles of medicine-men and also with those preserved 
by shamans not especially entrusted with the keeping of ancient 
lore. The keepers of the faith are quite inaccessible to inquiry, 
and how much their knowledge may differ from current talk we 
have seen in the instance of the wizards from Pacaritambo in 1542. 
It does not appear that Salcamayhua belonged to the “knowing 
ones,” who were closely watched at that time and even persecuted, 
for they were and still are those who, as it is said among the Aymara 
and the lower classes of the people in Bolivia, ‘ know it all.” 

The testimony of the traditions which we have repeated here is 
to the effect that at a very remote period there existed some rela- 
tion between the Island of Titicaca and natural phenomena of such 
importance as to leave a lasting impression on the memory of the 
aborigines ; but the nature of these phenomena can only be conjec- 
tured.(71) In connection with extraordinary occurrences in nature 
it is sometimes mentioned that the Inca had their origin on Titicaca 
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island. It is not impossible that at a very remote period some 
intercourse may have existed between the island and the Cuzco 
valley. Folktales concerning that region of South America seem 
to indicate that tribal shiftings were in the main directed to the 
northward. These shiftings took place irregularly and covered a 
long period of time.(72) Inthe course of such changes Titicaca 
island, for some reason not yet ascertained, has secured a foothold 
in the myths and traditions of the people. 


NOTES 


1. The ‘‘Viracochas’’ here mentioned recall the ‘‘ white and 
bearded men’’ of Cieza de Leon. See farther on. 

2. Compare my article on ‘‘ The Montezuma of the Pueblo Indians,’’ 
American Anthropologist, October, 1892, p. 325; also Archeological 
Institute of America, Final Report, vols. 1 and 11. 

3. Especially at the pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico, where my de- 
ceased host, Juan José Montoya, was very fond of displaying a smatter- 
ing of classical history, gathered at random in conversation with the 
priests. It would carry me entirely too far to refer in detail to the in- 
numerable sermons, printed in the Quichua language, in which references 
to Greek and Roman history are made. 

4. At Copacavana intercourse between the clergy and the aborigines 
was intimate in the sixteenth century, and many Indians could read and 
write. Perhaps one of the oldest documents of that kind from Peru is 
the statement, in writing, made by Francisco Tito Yupanqui, the Indian 
from Copacavana who carved the image of the Virgin now venerated at 
the Sanctuary. This document is from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and undoubtedly genuine. See Ramos, Historia, p. 132 et seq. 

5. Historia general y natural (vol. 1, lib. xLv1, p. 225): “A esta 
tierra vino antiguamente un grand sefior con una gente que llaman /nga 
é agora se llaman orejones, é solo al superior le llaman Inga. . . . Este 
sefior que llaman Inga poblé el Cuzco, é higo una cibdad muy fuerte 
para residir él.’’ . . . He is also the first to give the name or title of 
Capac Inca, applying it to the head war-chief. (Idem. ) 

6. Most of the original manuscripts of Betanzos from that time are in 
the national archives at Lima, Peru. Among them is also the Doctrina 
Cristiana in Quichua, showing that he was thoroughly versed in that 
idiom. 

7. Suma y Narracton de los Incas (cap. 1): ‘* En los tiempos anti- 
guos, dicen ser la tierra é provincia del Peru escura, y que en ella no 
habia lumbre ni dia. Que habia en este tiempo cierta gente en ella la 
cual gente tenia cierto sefior que la mandaba y 4 quien ella era subjeta. 
Del nombre desta gente 6 del sefior que la mandaba no se acuerdan. Y 
en estos tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que salid de una 
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laguna que es en esta tierra del Peru en la provincia que dicen de Colla- 
suyo, un sefior que llamaron Con Tici Viracocha, el cual dicen haber 
sacado consigo cierto numero de gentes, del cual numero no se acuerdan, 
Y como hubiese éste salido desta laguna, fuese de alli 4 un sitio ques 
junto a esta laguna questa donde hoy dia es un pueblo que llaman Tia- 
guanaco, en esta provincia ya dicha del Collao ; y como alli fuese él y los 
suyos, luego alli en improviso dicen que hizo el sol y el dia, y que al sol 
mando que anduviese por el curso que anda; v luego dicen que hizo las 
estrellas y la luna. El cual Con Tici Viracocha dicen haber salido otra 
vez antes de aquella, y que en esta primera vez que salid, hizo ei cielo y la 
tierra, y que todo lo dejé escuro ; y que entonces hizo aquella gente que 
habia en el tiempo de la escuridad ya dicha; que esta gente le hizo 
cierto deservicio 4 este Viracocha, y come dello estuviese enojado, tornd 
esta vez postrera y salié como antes habia hecho, y 4 aquella gente pri- 
mera y 4 su sefior, en castigo del enojo que le hicieron, hizolos que se 
tornasen piedra luego. 

‘*« Asi como salié y en aquella mesma hora, como ya hemos dicho, 
dicen que hizo el sol y dia, y luna y estrellas; y que esto hecho, que en 
aquel asiento de Tiaguanaco, hizo de piedra cierta gente y manera de 
dechado de la gente que despues habia de producir haciendolo en esta 
manera: Que hizo de piedra cierto nimero de gente y un principal que 
la gobernaba y sefioreaba y muchas mujeres prefiadas y otras paridas y que 
los nifios tenian en cunas, segun su uso ; todo lo cual ansi hecho de piedra 
que lo apartaba 4 cierta parte ; y que él luego hizo otra provincia alli en 
Tiaguanaco, formandolos de piedras en la manera ya dicha, y como los 
hobiese acabado de hacer mando 4a toda su gente que se partiesen todos 
los que él alli consigo tenia, dejando solos dos en su compaiiia, 4 los 
cuales dijo que mirasen aquellos bultos y los nombres que les habia dado 
a cada género de aquellos, sefialandoles y diciendoles ; estos se llamaran 
los tales y saldran de tal fuente en tal provincia, y poblaran en ella, y alli 
seran aumentados ; y estos saldran de tal cueva, y se nombraran los fulanos, 
y poblaran en tal parte, y ansi como yo aqui los tengo pintados y hechos de 
»iedras, y ansi han de salir de las fuentes y rios, y cuevas y cerros, en las 
provincias que ansi os hé dicho y nombrado ; é ireis luego todos vosotros 
por esta parte (sefialandoles hacia donde el sol sale), dividiéndoles 4 
cada uno por si y sefialandoles el derecho que debia de llevar.’’ The 
Huaca or Achachila cult is not infrequently stated to have originated in 
this creation myth. Sources that do not mention the legend of Viracocha 
still relate the Indian belief in descent of man from springs, rivers, rocks, 
and other natural objects. 

Idem (cap. 11) : ‘‘ Eansi se partieron estos viracochas que habeis oido, 
los cuales iban por las provincias que les habia dicho Viracocha, llamando 
en cada provincia, ansi como llegaban cada uno de ellos, por la parte que 
iban 4 la tal provincia, los que el Viracocha en Tiaguanaco les sefialé de 
piedra que en la tal provincia habian de salir; poniendose cada uno 
destos viracochas alli junto al sitio dé les era dicho que la tal gente de 
alli habia de salir; y siendo ansi, alli este Viracocha decia en alta voz: 
‘Fulano, salid é poblad esta tierra que esta desierta, porque ansi lo mandé 
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el Con Tici Viracocha, que hizo el mundo!’ — Y como estos ansi los 
llamasen, luego salian las tales gentes de aquellas partes y lugares que ansi 
les era dicho por el Viracocha. Y ansi dicen que iban estos llamando y 
sacando las gentes de las cuevas, rios y fuentes é altas sierras, como 
ya en el capitulo antes deste habeis oido, y poblando la tierra hacia la 
parte dé el sol sale’? I forego quoting the complete text of chapters 1, 
i, and Iv. 

8. Suma y Narracion (cap. Iv, p. 14): ‘*Y volviendose estos indios 
que esto hicieron ansi a su pueblo, Manco Capac y su compafiero Ayar 
Auca salieron de sus rancherias, llevando consigo sus cuatro mujeres ya 
nombradas, y caminaron para el pueblo de el Cuzco, donde estaba Alca- 
viza. Y antes que llegasen al pueblo, dos tiros de arcabuz, estaba poblado 
un pueblo pequefio, en el cual pueblo habia coca y aji; y la mujer de 
Ayar Ocho, él que se perdié en la cueva, llamada Mama Guaco, did 4 un 
indio de los deste pueblo de coca un golpe con unos Ayllos y matdle y 
abridle de pronto y sacéle los bofes y el corazon, y 4 vista de los demas 
del pueblo, hinché los bofes soplandolos; y visto por los indios del 
pueblo aquel caso, tuvieron gran temor, é con el miedo que habian to- 
mado, luego en aquella hora se fueron huyendo al valle que llaman el dia 
de hoy Gualla, de donde han procedido los indios que el dia de hoy bene- 
fician la coca de Gualla. Y esto hecho, pasaron adelante Manco Capac 
y su gente, y hablaron con Alcaviza, diciendole que el sol los inviaba 4 
que poblasen con él alli en aquel pueblo del Cozco; y el Alcaviza, como 
le viese tan bien aderezado 4 él y su compafiia, y las alabardes de oro que 
en las manos traian, y el demas servicio de oro, entendié que era ansi y 
que eran hijos del sol, y dijoles que poblasen donde mejor les pareciese. 
Y el Mango Capac agradescidselo, y paresciéndole bien el sitio y asiento 
dé agora es en esta ciudad del Cuzco la casa y convento de Santo Do- 
mingo, que antes solia ser la casa del Sol . . . hizo alli el Mango Capac 
y su compafiero, y con el ayuda de las cuatro mujeres, una casa, sin con- 
sentir que gente Alcaviza les ayudase, aunque les querian ayudar ; en la 
cual se metieron ellos dos y sus cuatro mujeres.’’ 

There is a confirmation of this tradition (of the manner in which 
Manco Capac established himself and his people at Cuzco) in an official 
document of January 26, 1572, forming part of the /nformaciones acerca 
del Senorio y Gobierno de los Incas; Hechas por Mandado de Don Fran- 
cisco de Toledo (p. 230). Four Indians from Cuzco and from the av//u 
or clan ‘‘ Ayaruchu,’’ stated that theirs was one of the three original 
clans inhabiting the Cuzco valley previous to the Inca, that they were 
afterward called ‘‘ Alcauizas’’ by the Inca, and that Manco Capac 
‘‘entré con majias donde los dichos tres Ayllus estaban y tenian sus 
asientos halagandolos con palabras, y con gente que iba trayendo de otras 
partes y metiéndola de noche, se les iba entrando por fuerza en las tierras 
que tenian, y en diciéndole los dichos indios que no se les entrase en sus 
tierras, les respondia que callasen, que todos eran hermanos. . .’’ I 
quote this only to show that the general character of the tales reported by 
Betanzos bears the stamp of authenticity and genuineness, so far as their 
Indian origin is concerned. ‘To the /nformaciones I shall refer later. 
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9. Primera Parte de la Cronica del Pert (cap. Cll, p. 445). 


10. /dem (p. 443): ‘‘Y¥ que el uno dellos entré en la laguna de 
Titicaca y que hallo en la isla mayor que tiene aquel palude gentes blancas 
y que tenian barbas, con los cuales peleéd de tal manera, que los pudo 
matar a todos.’’ This tale recalls the ‘‘ gentlemen’’ (cada/leros) living 
on the island, before the time of the Inca, about whom we were told 
while on the island. 


11. The series of Inca war-chiefs as given by the various authors do 
not always agree, but I cannot enter into a discussion of this here. We 
are fortunate if we can even approximate the century in which an event 
has taken place. Only with the war-chief Tupac Yupanqui begins a cer- 
tain agreement among the various sources. 


12. Segunda Parte de la Cronica (cap. Vv, p. 5): ‘* Antes que los 
Incas reinasen en estos reinos ni en ellos fuesen conocidos, cuentan estos 
indios otra cosa muy mayor que todas las que ellos dicen, porque afirman 
questuviéron mucho tiempo sin ver el sol, y que padeciendo gran trabajo 
con esta falta, hacian grandes votos é plegarias a los que ellos tenian por 
dioses, pidiéndoles la lumbre de que carecian: y questando desta suerte, 
salié de la isla de Titicaca, questa dentro de la gran laguna del Collao el 
sol muy resplandeciente, con qué todos se alegraron. Y luego questo 
pasd, dicen que de hacia las partes del Mediodia vino y remanescié un 
hombre blanco de crecido cuerpo, el cual en su aspecto y persona mos- 
traba gran autoridad y veneracion, y queste varon, que asi vieron, tenia 
tan gran poder que de los cerros hacia llanuras y de las llanuras hacia 
cerros grandes, haciendo fuentes en piedras vivas: y como tal poder re- 
conociesen llamabanle Hacedor de todas las cosas criadas, Principio 
dellas, Padre del sol, porque, sin esto, dicen que hacia otras cosas 
mayores porque dié ser 4 los hombres y animales, y que, en fin, por su 
mano les vino notable beneficio. . . . Generalmente le nombran en la 
mayor parte Ticiviracocha, aunque en la provincia del Collao le llaman 
Tuapaca y en otros lugares Arnauan.’’ 


13. Segunda Parte (cap. Iv, p. 4): **Tambien cuentan lo que yo 
tengo escripto en la primera parte, que en la isla de Titicaca, en los 
siglos pasados hobo unas gentes barbadas, blancas como nosotros, y que 
saliendo del valle de Coquimbo un capitan que habia por nombre Cari, 
allegé 4 donde agora es Chucuito de donde despues de haber hecho algunas 
poblaciones, pasé con su gente 4 la isla y did tal guerra 4 esta gente que 
digo, que los maté atodos. Chirihuana, gobernador de aquellos pueblos, 
que son del Emperador, me contd lo que tengo escripto.’’ . . . The 
Indian word Chirihuana is given by Cieza as the name of a ‘‘ governor’”’ 
of Indians under Spanish rule and by Spanish appointment. Among the 
Aymara there is a cluster of dancers called ‘‘ Chirihuanos.’’ It is likely 
that ‘‘Chirihuana’’ is derived from Chiri-Huayna meaning ‘‘ dark 
youth,’’ which would confirm the suggested etymology of the name of the 
dancers, of which I have treated in a previous chapter. It is well to 
remember also that titles and surnames of Indians were and are often 
understood as personal names. The chief alluded to may have been a 
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Chirthuano ; if so, this would confirm the statement of our informant 
on Titicaca island to the effect that the Chirihuanos are one of the most 
ancient, now esoteric, groups among the Aymara, and at the same time 
would give greater importance to the tradition, as folklore preserved by a 
particular cluster of shamans. 


14. Primera Parte de la Cronica, (cap. C, p. 443): ‘‘ Antes que 
los Ingas reinasen, cuentan muchos indios destos collas que hubo en su 
provincia dos grandes sefiores, el uno tenia por nombre Zapana, el otro 
Cari, y que estos conquistaron muchos pucares, que son sus fortalezas: 
y que el uno dellos entré en la laguna de Titicaca, y que halld en la isla 
mayor que tiene aquel palude gentes blancas y que tenian barbas, con los 
quales peleé de tal manera, que los pudo matar 4 todos . . . y al fin de 
haber hecho notables cosas estos dos tiranos 6 sefiores que se habian 
levantado en el Collao, volvieron las armas contra si dandose guerra el 
uno al otro procurando el amistad y favor de Viracocha inga, que en 
aquellos tiempos reinaba en el Cuzco, el cual traté la paz en Chucuito 
con Cari, y tuvo tales mafias, que sin guerra se hizo sefior de muchas 
gentes destos collas.’’ 


15. For details of the biography of Cieza, I refer to the Introduction 
of the Segunda Parte de‘ la Cronica by Jimenez de la Espada, and to vol. 
of Vedia’s Historiadores primitivos de Indias (Noticias biograficas, 
pp. ix, x). 

16. Discurso sobre la Descendencia y Gobierno de los Ingas, published 
in 1892 by Jimenez de la Espada under the title Una Antigualla Peruana. 
I owe the knowledge of this highly interesting document to the notice 
which my esteemed friend Carlos A. Romero, custodian of the National 
Archives at Lima, gave me of its existence at the library, accompanying 
the information with the book itself. The text of what I have translated 
is: ‘*Al tiempo que gobernoé en este reino del Peri el licenciado Vaca 
de Castro, pretendiendo con mucha solicitud saber la antigualla de los 
indios deste reino y origen dellos, de los ingas, sefiores que fueron destos 
reinos, y si fueron naturales desta, tierra 6 advenedizos de otras partes 
. . . hizo juntar y parecer ante si 4 todos los ingas viejos é antiguos del 
Cuzco y de toda su comarca, é informarse dellos, como se pretendid, 
ninguno informé con satisfaccion sino muy variablemente cada uno en 
derecho de su parte, sin saber dar otra razon mas que todos los ingas 
fueron descendientes de Mango Capac, que fué el primer inga, sin saber 
dar otra razon, no conformando los unos con los otros. E vistése apur- 
adas en esta demanda, dixeron que todos los ingas pasados tuviéron sus 
Quipu-Camayos, ansi del origen y principio dellos, como de los tiempos y 
cosas acontecidas en tiempo de cada sefior dellos: é dieron razon, que 
con la venida de Chadlicochima é Quisquis, capitanes queran por AZao- 
vallpa Inga que destruyeron la tierra, los cuales mataron todos las Quipo- 
camayos que pudieron haber a las manos y los quemaron los quipos, 
diciendo que de nuevo habian de comenzar de Ziccicapac Inga, que ansi 
le llamaron 4 Atao Valipa Inga, é dieron noticia de algunos que quedaron, 
los cuales andaban por los montes atemorizados por los tiranos pasados. 
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Vaca de Castro envio luego por ellos y le trujeron antél cuatro muy viejos. 

‘¢ Estos Quipocamayos habian sido a manera de historiadores conta- 
dores de la razon, y fueron muchos, y en todos ellos habia conformidad 
en sus quipos y cuentas: no tenian otro ejercicio mas de tener gran 
cuenta con sus Quipos ansi del origen, principio de los ingas, come de 
cada uno en particular, desde el dia que nacian cada uno como de las 
cosas acontecidas en tiempo de cada sefior dellos. Estaban obligados a 
dar cuenta y razon de todo lo que les demandasen, y estaban obligados a 
ensefiar 4 sus hijos y tenerlos bien examinados y verdaderos, dandoles a 
conocer las significaciones de cada cosa. A estos se les daba racion muy 
cumplida de todo género de mantenimientos para cada mes del afio, y se 
les daban mujeres y criados, y ellos no habian de tener otra ocupacion mas 
de tener gran cuenta con sus quipos, y tenerlos bien alistados con la 
relacion verdadera. Los que trujeron ante Vaca de Castro pidieron 
término para alistar sus quipos, y se les dieron y en partes cadauno de 
por si apartados los unos de los otros, por ver si conformaban los unos 
con los otros en las cuentas que cada uno daba. Diéron este cargo 4 
personas de mucha curiosidad por interpretacion de Pedro Escalante indio 
ladino en lengua castellana, el cual servia a Vaca de Castro de intérprete, 
con asistencia de Juan de Betanzos y Francisco de Villacastin vecinos 
desta ciudad del Cuzco, personas que sabian muy bien la lengua general 
deste reino, los cuales iban escribiendo lo que por los Quipos iban 
declarando.’’ It would be too prolix to quote the full text of the Indian’s 


talk (p. 5). 

17. Discurso (p. 9): ‘‘Los dos Quipocamayos de los cuatro que 
ante Vaca de Castro parescieron, el uno llamado Callapifia y, el otro 
Supno [perhaps Sucso, which is a Quichua name], los cuales fuéron 
naturales de Pacaritambo, estos dieron razon que sus padres y abuelos, 
como Quipocamayos que fueron de los ingas, contaban 4 sus hijos y 
nietos, encomendando el silencio dello, haber sido Mango Capac, primer 
inga hijo de un Curaca, Sefior de Pacaritambo, que no le alcanzaron el 
nombre porque como naturales del mismo lugar, alcanzaron el origen 
del.’’ (p. 9.) 

18. Special attention is called to the phrase ‘‘ encomendando el 
silencio dello.’’ It shows that the “rue story, divested of mythologic 
embellishment, was known and preserved, but as a secre¢ not fit to be 
told the ‘‘vulgar.’’ This hints at esoterism existent long prior to the 
pressure exerted upon the shamans after the conquest. I also call atten- 
tion to the words ‘‘ sino muy variablemente cada uno en derecho de su 
parte.’’ This means that the Inca Indians first questioned, replied each 
one to suit his own interest, and different from the others. 


19. Historia del Descubrimtento y Conquista de la Provincia del Peru 
(reprint in vol. 11 of Historiadores primitivos, of Vedia, cap. x, p. 470): 
‘« En todas las provincias del Peri habia sefiores principales, que llamaban 
curacas. . . . Estos sefiores mantenian en paz sus indios . . . sin tener 
sefior general de toda la tierra, hasta que de la parte del Collao por una 
gran laguna que alli hay, llamada Titicaca, que tiene ochenta leguas de 
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boja, vino una gente muy belicosa, que llamaron ingas: los cuales andan 
tresquilados y las orejas horadadas, y metidos en los agujeros unos pedazos 
de oro redondo con qué les van ensanchando. Estos tales se llaman 
ringrim, que quiere decir oreja. Y al principal dellos llamaron Zapalla 
inga, que es solo sefior, aunque algunos quieren decir que le llamaron inga 
Viracocha, que es tanto como espuma 6 grasa de la mar; porque, como 
no sabian el origen de la tierra donde vino, creian que se habia criado de 
aquella laguna. . . . Estos ingas comenzaron 4 poblar la ciudad del 
Cuzco.”’ 

20. Relacion (p. 234): ‘* Unos dicen que salid de la isla de Titicaca 
ques una isla questa en una laguna en el Collao, que tenia sesenta leguas 
en torno. . . . Otros indios dicen queste primer Sefior salié de Tambo ; 
este Tambo esta en Condesuios seis leguas del Cuzco poco mas 6 menos. 
Este primer Inga dicen se llamaba Inga Vira Cocha’’.. . 

21. Segunda Parte de la Cronica (p. 3): ‘‘ Porque yo lo que voy 
contando no tengo otros testimonios ni libros que los dichos de estos 
indios.’’ (p. 14:) ‘*Y parece que los pasados Incas, por engrandecer 
con gran hazafia su nacimiento, en sus cantares se apregona lo que 
en esto tienen.’’ (cap. xI, p. 35:) ‘‘Y asi, sabido lo que se ha de 
decir de lo pasado en semejantes fiestas de los sefiores muertos, y si se 
trata de guerra por el consiguiente, con orden galano cantaban de muchas 
batallas que en lugares de una y otra parte del reyno se dieron ; y por el 
consiguiente, para cada negocio tenian ordenados sus cantares 6 romances, 
que, viniendo 4 proposito, se cantasen para que por ellos se animase la 
gente con lo oir y entendiesen lo pasado en otros tiempos, sin lo inorar, 
por entero. Y estos indios que por mandado de los reyes sabian estos 
romances, eran honrados por ellos y favorecidos, y tenian cuidado grande 
de los ensefiar 4 sus hijos y 4 hombres de sus provincias los mas avisados 
y entendidos que entre todos se hallaban ; y asi, por las bocas de unos lo 
sabian otros, de tal manera, que hoy dia entre ellos cuentan lo que pasd 
ha quinientos afios, como si fueran diez.’’ He calls the guipucamayos 
simply ‘‘ contadores,’’ and limits their duties to recording tribute in every 
district or tribe, ‘* y por estos nudos tenian la cuenta y razon de lo que 
habian de tributar los questaban en aquel distrito.’’ I use the term 
‘‘district,’? wishing however to have it understood as equivalent to 
tribal range.’’ 


22. The Fables and Rites of the Incas. (In Narratives of the Rites 
and Laws of the Incas, published by the Hakluyt Society, 1873, after 
translations by Sir Clements R. Markham, pp. 4 to 8.) The full title of 
the manuscript in the National Archives of Limais: Relacion de las fabu- 
las y ritos de los Yngas hecha por Christoval de Molina, etc. The hospi- 
tal for Indians was founded at Cuzco with the aid of voluntary donations 
of the Spanish inhabitants (to the amount of 17,314 pesos —a large sum 
for that time). The subscriptions were opened March 15, 1556, and 
in eleven days 14,500 pesos had been subscribed. See Relacion de las 
mandas y limosnas que los vezinos y abitantes hizteron en la fundacton del 
dicho hospital, MS., original in Libro viejo de la fundacion de la gran 
ciudad del Cusco. 
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23. For Garcilasso’s writings I used, while in Peru, the original edi- 
tion of his Comentarios Reales. My library not having arrived at the 
date I rewrite this paper at New York, I have used translations ; thus 
I shall refer also to Baudoin’s French translation occasionally. The 
passages quoted are found in the original of the Comentarios Reales (vol. 
I, p. 14 et seq., and caps. xv to xvII inclusive). 


24. Comentarios (vol. 1, p. 14), also Histoire des Yncas Rois du 
Pérou (1704, vol. 1, livre 1, cap. XVIII, p. 73 et seq. ). 

25. Histoire des Yncas, vol. 1, livre 1, cap. VI, p. 21, et seq. 

26. Idem, vol. 1, p. 33, et seq. 

27. Idem, p. 489. 

28. Idem, vol. 1, p. 157. 

29. Lnformaciones acerca del Setorio y Gobierno de los Incas. 

30. Idem (p. 256): ‘Se les leyé 4 los dichos indios todo lo que 
estaba escripto y pintado en los dichos cuatro pafios, asi de los bultos de 
los Ingas, como de las medallas de sus mujeres é ayllos, é la historia de 
las cenefas de lo que sucedié en tiempo de cada uno de los Ingas, y la 
fabula y notables que van puestos en el primer pafio, quellos dicen de 
Tambotoco, y las fabulas de las creaciones del Viracocha que van en la 
cenefa del primer pafio por fundamento y principio de la Historia.” . . . 


31. Jdem (p. 267): ** Otro testigo es don Diego Lucana, principal 
de los mitimas Cafiaris y Chachapoyas Llaguas, que estan en el reparti- 
miento de los Lurinhuancas, en la Purificacion de Huacho,. . . con- 
firma todo lo anteriormente dicho, y afiade que Manco Capac habia 
salido de una Pefia de Plomo.’’ ‘This Lucana must have been either 
from southern Ecuador or from northeastern Peru, hence was not conversant 
with ancient lore at first hand. In regard to the derivation of Titi- 
caca, it is certain that, in Quichua, “## means ‘‘lead’’ or ‘tin,’’ and 
kaka means ‘‘rock’’ ; the latter word has also the same signification in 
Aymara. But Zi#caca is an Aymara, not a Quichua, word. The In- 
dians who dwelt on and near the island, long before the Inca appeared 
there, were Aymara, who gave the name to the island in their language, 
in which it signifies ‘‘ rock of the wild cat’’ or ‘‘ cat-rock.’’ For the 
Quichua etymology see Torres Rubio, Arte y Vocabulario (fol. 76, 162). 

32. Histoire du Pérou (French translation of the A/iscelanea austral, 
by Ternaux-Compans). His opinion on the traditions is on page 11: 
‘« Je pense donc qu ’une famille qui habitait le haut Pérou congut, vers 
cette époque, le projet de fonder une monarchie. Aprés avoir fabriqué 
secrétement des vétements brilliants d’or et de Pierreries, ils quittérent 
le lieu de leur habitation, et ne voyagérent que de nuit, pour éviter d’étre 
vus, ils arrivérent 4 cing lieues de Cuzco, dans un endroit ow les habitants 
du voisinage avaient l’habitude de se réunir pour y tenir une espéce de 
marché et y échanger les produits de leur industrie — ils apparurent tout 
4 coup au milieu d’eux et profitérent de leur étonnement pour leur per- 
suader qu’ils étaient enfants du soleil, et envoyés par lui. ‘‘ This same 
explanation is offered later, by Anello Oliva. Ishall refer to it hereafter. 
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The mention of Titicaca is found on page 144: ‘‘ Beaucoup d’Indiens 
prétendent que les fréres qui apparurent a Pacari-tambo, comme je |’ai 
raconté dans le premier chapitre, étaient natifs de Titicaca, et que ce fut 
dans cet endroit que l’on fabriqua les vétements avec lesquels ils se mon- 
trerent la premiére fois.”’ 

33- Torres Saldamando, Los Antiguos Jesuitas del Pert (pp. 2-10). 


34. I use the copy of the Historia natural y moral de las Indias of 
1608, published at Madrid (libro v1, cap. 19, p. 429): ‘* Por Mandado 
de la Magestad Catolica del Rey don Felipe nuestro sefior, se hizo aueri- 
guacion con la diligencia que fué posible del origen, y ritos, y fueros de 
los Ingas, y por no tener aquellos Indios escrituras, no se pudo apurar 
tanto como se desseara.’’ ‘This is clearly an allusion to the investiga- 
tions conducted by the viceroy Toledo and reported on in the /nforma- 
ciones acerca del Senorio y Gobierno, quoted above. 

35. Historia natural y moral (lib. 1, cap. 25, pp. 82, 83). 

36. Idem (lib. vi, cap. 20, p. 432). 

37- Origen de los Indios (edition of 1729). The first edition of this 
important work bears date 1607 and is much less voluminous. Barcia, 
the editor of the second edition, made some additions to the text. 


38. The title of Gomara’s Chronicle, second edition, is Primera y 
Segunda Parte de la historia general de las Indias hasta el ato de 1551, 
etc., Medina del Campo, 1553. Gomara was born at Sevilla in 1510; 
the date of his death is not known to me as yet. Few authors who wrote 
on Spanish America in the sixteenth century have been so severely criti- 
cized by contemporaries as Gomara; but these criticisms apply to inci- 
dents of the conquest rather than to the descriptions of customs, or to 
traditions reported by him. Gomara owed the disfavor he suffered from 
the Spanish government to his intimate relations with Cortés. 


39. I use the reprint of Gomara in vol. 1 of Vedia, Primera y Segunda 
Parte de la Historia general de las Indias (p. 231): ‘‘Su naturaleza 
fué de Tiquicaca, que es una laguna en el Collao, cuarenta leguas del 
Cuzco, la cual quiere decir isla de plomo ; ca de muchas isletas que tiene 
pobladas, alguna lleva plomo, que se llama tiqui. Boja ochenta leguas ; 
rescibe diez 6 doce rios grandes y muchos arroyos ; despidelos por un solo 
rio, empero muy ancho y hondo, que va a parar en otra laguna cuarenta 
leguas hacia el oriente, donde se suma, no sin admiracion de quien la 
mira. El principal inga que sacéd de Tiquicaca los primeros, que los 
acaudill6é, se nombraba Zapalla, que significa solo sefior. Tambien dicen 
algunos indios ancianos que se llamaba Viracocha que quiere decir grasa 
del mar, y que trajo su gente por la mar. Zapalla, en conclusion, 
afirman que poblé y asenté en el Cuzco, de donde comenzaron los ingas 4 
guerrear la comarca.’’ In these statements of Gomara there is some- 
thing that recalls Betanzos and Cieza, as well as the subsequent tales re- 
lated by Anello Oliva. 

40. Levinus Apollonius, de Peruane Regtonis, inter Noui Orbis 
prouincias Celeberrime, inuentione: & in eadem gestis, libri v, Ant- 
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werp, 1567 (folio 36): ‘‘ Tantis per dum ab Titicaca lacu Ingae numer- 
osa multitudine profusi, Cuzconem ocuparunt, Apud hos pures onrem 
summarii vniuersae, quem Ingam Zapalim nominarit.’’ It is likely that 
Apollonius copied Gomara and not Zarate. 

41. The first edition of Herrera is from 1601-1615. I use the one 
(edited by Barcia) from 1726, 1728-1730, Historia general de los Hechos 
de los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra firme del Mar Océano. (3 
volumes. ) 

42. Dr A. von Frantzius, (San Salvador und Honduras im Jahre 
1576), published in 1873, a ‘‘cheap’’ criticism of Herrera, accusing 
him of mechanical copying, lack of critical spirit, and the like. Had 
this German traveler (otherwise a worthy man) studied Herrera with 
more of the spirit which he accuses the Spanish chronicler of not pos- 
sessing, he might have modified his opinion. 

43. Historia general, década Vv, lib. 11, cap. VI, p. 61. 

44. Idem. 

45. Las Republicas del Mundo, Salamanca, 1595, vol. 1, lib. n, 
cap. XL, f. 163. 

46. Lxtirpacion de la idolatria del Peri, Lima, 1621. 

47. Contra Idolatriam, MS. quoted by Calancha. 

48. There are various treatises and reports by this energetic and 
active priest. An unpublished one is in my possession as a copy, taken 
from the original in the Dominican convent at Lima. 

49. Carta pastoral de Exortacion é Instruccton Contra la Idolatria de 
los Indios del Peru, 1649. 

50. Only the French translation of a part of this work is at my com- 
mand. Its title is Mémoires historiques sur [ ancien Pérou. (Collection 
Ternaux-Compans, vol. xvi, second ser., p. 3): ‘‘ Voila, du moins, ce 
que j’ai pu apprendre dans les chants historiques et les anciennes tradi- 
tions des Indiens.’’ ‘Thus, he claims to derive his information from 
songs and oral tradition. It implies that he regards them as the chief 
sources. He wrote about 1652. (Preface, p. viii.) 

51. Origen de los Indios. 

52. Historia del Perv, lib. 1, cap. u, p. 23: ‘* Noticia sera esta que 
no se hallara tan facilmente en las historias, por lo menos con auer visto, 
leido muchas no la hé alcangado dellas, y en el tiempo que estoy escribi- 
endo esta vinieron 4 mis manos unos papeles originales, que me did el 
doctor Bartholomé Cervantes, racionero de la Sancta yglesia de los 
Charcas en que hallé con puntualidad lo que muchos afios 4 é deseado 
saber, y diré aun que solo por relacion del Quipucamayo Catari coronista 
que fué de los Incas, y lo fueron sus padres y todos lo tuuieron del primer 
coronista inuentor de los quipos que dixe arriba llamado illa, tomando 
pues la corriente de su principio.’’. . . 

53- Historia del Perv, lib. 1, cap. 1, pp. 23-37. It is too long to 
quote in full in the text. 

54. Idem (p. 38): ‘* Luego diuidié el Reino en quatro partes que 
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son las mismas en qué el gran Huyustus antes que comengara 4 reinar su 
padre Manco Capac loauia repartido . . . [p. 39:] y passé 4 las partes 
de Tyyay Vanacu por ver sus edificios que antiguamente llamaban 
Chucara, cuya, antiguedad nadie supo determinalla. Mas solo que alli 
viuia el gran sefior Huyustus que decian era Sefior de todo el mundo.’’ 
The word Huyustus is somewhat strange. It is neither Quichua nor 
Aymara, and recalls the way in which the Indians of these parts would 
pronounce ‘‘ Augustus.’’ 


55. Historia del Nuevo Mundo, vol. Vv, p. 55: ‘‘ El adoratorio del 
sol que estaba en la isla de Titicaca, era una grande y firme pefia, cuya 
veneracion y motivo porque la consagraron al Sol tiene por principio y 
fundamento una novela bien ridicula, y es, que los antiguos afirman, que 
habiendo carecido de luz celestial muchos dias en esta provincia, y estando 
todos los moradores della admirados, confusos y amedrentados de tan 
obscuras y largas tinieblas, los que habitaban la isla sobredicha de Titicaca 
vieron una mafiana salir al Sol de aquella pefia con extraordinario 
resplandor, por lo cual creyéron ser aquel pefiasco la casa y morada ver- 
dadera del Sol 6 la mas acepta cosa 4 su gusto de cuantas en el mundo 
habia ; y asi se lo dedicaron y edificaron alli un templo suntuoso para en 
aquellos tiempos, aunque no lo fué tanto como despues que los Incas lo 
engrandeciéron é ilustraron. 

‘¢ Otros refieren esta fabula diferentemente y dicen, que la razon de 
haberse dedicado al Sol esta pefia, fué porque debajo della estuvo escon- 
dido y guardado el Sol todo ei tiempo que duraron las aguas del Diluvio, 
el cual pasado, salid de alli y comenzé 4 alumbrar al mundo por aquel 
lugar, siendo aquella pefia la primera cosa que gozé desu luz. Como 
quiera que haya sido el principio y origen deste sanctuario, él tenia muy 
grande antigiiedad y siempre fué muy venerado de las gentes del Collao, 
antes que fueran sujetadas por los Reyes Incas.’’ 

56. ‘‘El camino por donde vino 4 noticia del Inca y ser tan cele- 
brado fué este . . . uno de los viejos que desde su puericia servia en el 
ministerio dél, . . . se puso en camino para la ciudad del Cuzco . 

y presentandose ante él con las ceremonias y sumisiones que suelen usar, 
le did cuenta larga del origen y veneracion deste santuario, de que el 
Inca hasta entonces no habia tenido noticia.’’ 

57. On the subject of confession, see Alonso de la Pefia Montenegro, 
Itinerario para Parrochos de Indias, Antwerp, 1754, lib. 1v, trat. 1, 
secs. 1and 1, p. 538 et seq. ; Acosta, De procuranda indorum salute ; 
Juan de Solorzano Pereira, Politica indiana, edition of 1703, lib. u, 
cap. XXIX, etc., and many other authors. 

58. The work of Father Ramos Gavilan is exceedingly rare. I know 
oi only three copies, one of which was taken to Spain by Father Rafael 
Sans, while two are still in Bolivia. The National Library at Lima has 
no copy of the work. My friend the Right Reverend Bishop of La Paz, 
Fray Nicolas Armentia, had the kindness to compare the text of one of 
these copies with the book of Father Sans, and to furnish me with the 
title of the original, which is Historia del célebre y milagroso Santuario 
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de la Ynsigne Ymaégen de Nra Sra de Copacabana, Lima, 1621. Of the 
partial reprints of the work by Father Sans there are two rare editions, 
the first one of which, dated 1860, contains a map of Lake Titicaca, 
which is by no means indifferent although badly printed, and an outline 
sketch of Copacavana which is also reasonably exact. It is sometimes 
not easy to separate what belongs to the original of Ramos from what is 
due to the pen of his editor, although, thanks to the painstaking collation 
of Bishop Armentia, it has now become possible. 


59. In the first edition by Sans: Astoria de Copacabana y de su Mila- 
grosa Imdjen de la Virgen (1860, caps. 3 and 4, p. 4), Sans says: 
‘¢ Aqui empieza lo obra que compendiamos.’’ He has omitted parts of the 
original, for the just reason that his copy lacked chapters1, 11, and part 
of chapter 111 of the work. From the copy made of chapter 1 by Ar- 
mentia I obtained what Ramos says concerning the origin of the Inca, 
and not a word is said in it of Titicaca. The Inca are said to have 
originated at Pacari-tambo. 

60. Historia de Copacabana (caps. 1-11). This first chapter is from 
the pen of Sans exclusively. Caps. mI-Iv, p. 4, mention the story of 
the old man who went to Cuzco, attributing it to Ramos, 

61. Idem, p. 54 et seq. 

62. Idem, cap. vil, p. 12: ‘* El] fundamento de la estimacion de 
esta isla fué el haberse creido por los antiguos que, habiendo estado en 
tinieblas algunos dias, vieron despues salir al sol de aquella pefia.’’ I 
call attention to the various versions about the state of darkness in which 
the region is said to have been plunged. Some authors speak of a long 
period of obscurity, while others mention only the darkening of the skies 
during a few days. Sucha short period of obscurity occurred in the year 
1600, in consequence of the eruption of the volcano of Omate, south of 
Arequipa, described in Historia del Colegio de la Compania de Jesus de 
Arequipa y Reventazon del Volcan de Omate, 1600 (MS. in the National 
Archives at Lima). The obscurity produced by the ashes, even on Lake 
Titicaca which lies about 120 miles away in an air-line, was such that 
Ramos (/istoria, p. 120) says: ‘* Viendose los de Copacabana oprimidos 
con tan densa obscuridad, sin ver la luna, ni el sol, ni la laguna, ni aun 
los cerros del pueblo.”’ 

63. Crénica Moralizada, vol. 11. 

64. Idem, vol. 1, lib. 1, cap. x, p. 366. ‘‘ Asentado esto se con- 
forman los Autores en dezir, que en todas las tierras arriba de Chuquiago, 
Chuquisaca, Potosi i sus comarcas, ddde el Licenciado Polo izo la averi- 
guacion, i en las de Chucuito. . . . [Page 367:] Y asi irritado del 
todo les arrojé tan gran aguacero, i tan inmensa cantidad de agua, que 
aogé todos los ombres, de los quales se escaparon algunos (no culpados), 
permitiendoles Dios, que se subiesen en altisimos arboles, en coronas de los 
encumbrados montes, i se escondiesen en cuevas, i grutas de la tierra, de 
donde los sacé, quando el llover avia cesado, i les did érden que poblasen 
la tierra, i fuesen duefios della, donde viviesen alegres i dichosos. . . 

I convirtié 4 todos los maestros destros adoratorios en piedras duras. . 
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Asta entonces no avia el Pachachayachachic criado al Sol, la Luna i las 
estrellas, i fuélas 4 criar al pueblo de Tiaguanaco, i 4 la laguna Titicaca de 
Chucuito. El Sol se fué luego al Indio Mangocapac i le prohijo é izo 
Rey. . . .’’ The story about the deluge has a suspicious analogy with 
Mosaic tradition ; and that about the changing into stone of the artisans 
(maestros) who made the monuments at Tiahuanaco might easily be a 
myth of observation.’’ 

65. Ibid., page 93: ‘‘ Era natural de Tiaguanaco, 6 de alga pueble- 
zuelo conjunto a él.’’ 

66. De diva virgine, Copacavana, in péruano novi mundi Regno cele- 
berrima. Liber vnvs, Quo etus Origo, et Miracula compendio descripta, 
Rome, 1656. 

67. /magen de N. S. de Copacavana. 

68. Idem, fol. 19. 

69. Relacion de Antigiiedades del Peri. 

70. Relacion, page 234: ‘* Dizen que en el tiempo de Purunpacha 
todas las naciones de Zauantinsuyu benieron de hazia arriba de Potosi 
tres 6 quatro exercitos en forma de guerra, y assi los venieron poblando, 
tomando los lugares, quedandose cada vno de las compafiias en los lugares 
baldios ; 4 este tiempo se Ilaman Ccal/acpacha 6 Tutayachacha ; y como 
cada vno cogieron lugares baldios para sus beuiendas y moradas, esto le 
llaman Purunpachacha Raccaptin, este tiempo.’’ For the rest see pp. 
236-240. 

71. I call attention to the darkening of the skies at Copacavana in 
1600, in consequence of the eruption of Omate, previously mentioned. 

72. Cieza, Primera Parte de la Cronica, cap. CXVI, p. 453: ‘Enel 
Pert no hablan otra cosa los indios, sino decir que los unos vinieron de 
una parte y los otros de otra, y con guerras y contiendas los unos se hacian 
sefiores de las tierras de los otros, y bien parece ser verdad, y la gran 
antigiiedad desta gente por las sefiales de los campos que labraban.’’ 
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AN ARIKARA STORY-TELLING CONTEST 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


Among the Arikara the telling of tales is a common practice, 
especially during the winter nights. In addition to the great mass 
of legends and traditions which form the tribal lore, and which are 
related both in the family circle and during ceremonial gatherings, 
short tales of personal adventure, generally containing an element 
of the supernatural, are often recounted among the men during the 
intervals of aceremony. The following incidents were related while 
the food was being prepared for a ceremony at the lodge of Strike- 
Two, an hereditary chief of the Arikara — the first, by Bull’s-Neck: 


“‘ Another man and I went on a buffalo hunt. We saw a bunch 
of buffalo. We crawled up to them, but they ran away. Every 
time we came near them they ran away, so we talked and tried to 
get close to them. One time when the buffalo were in a ravine, 
we lay down on our bellies and crawled until we came in sight of 
the buffalo ; then both of us shot, but both of us had aimed at the 
same buffalo. We went up to the buffalo and commenced to skin 
it. The other man called me, and said: ‘Look at the buffalo’s 
rump!’ I looked, and there I saw an eye. We both exclaimed, 
‘No wonder we could not approach the buffalo any closer, for this 
one has an eye in his rump!’” 


At the conclusion of this tale, the other men began to laugh. 
After the laughter had subsided, Bull’s-Neck continued with the 
following : 

“That man sitting over there killed a rabbit and brought it to 
my house. I skinned the rabbit, and on cutting it open I found 
one large heart hanging down from the heart. The other heart 
was in its proper place. That man sitting over yonder killed the 
rabbit and saw the two hearts; he will tell you if I am telling a 
true story.” 

Again there was laughter, but no one in the circle seemed as yet 
ready to continue the contest, whereupon Bull’s-Neck continued 


with another tale, as follows : 
240 
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“J was riding on my pony, hunting my ponies. I went to 
yonder hills. As I neared the top of the hill I saw an old buffalo 
skull sitting on top of the hill. As I approached the skull, my 
pony neighed. As soon as my pony neighed, I saw the skull turn 
over. That young man yonder was with me, and he knows that 
what I tell is true. We did not turn the skull back in place, but 
left it as it turned over, and to this day it is sitting as we left it.” 


This tale provoked even more laughter than the ones preceding 
it, and one of the priests spoke up and called the old man a liar. 
He received the compliment with perfect good nature, and con- 
tinued with still another story : 


“That young man sitting yonder, his wife who is in the other 
room, and myself, went after wood. We went into a place where 
there was dry willow. The willows were so thick that I could 
hardly get through them. The woman called me, and I went. 
There, where she was, was a young eagle or chicken-hawk trying 
to fly through the willows, but the wind was blowing hard, so that 
the willows blew together and the hawk could not fly away. I 
went to it and hit it with a stick. I then took the hawk and killed 
it, plucked its feathers, and laid it upon the wood in a wagon-box. 
I left the feathers upon the wings and tail. I wanted to roast the 
bird when I reached home. The woman spoke as we started, say- 
ing, ‘Look at that bird flying! It looks like the bird you had in 
the wagon! The woman further said, ‘I believe it is.’ I looked 
for my bird, but it was gone. I looked overhead. I became fright- 
ened and went away from the people. I went to the mountains and 
stayed for several days, but as my bird did not come back, I re- 
turned home, and never saw it any more.” 


By this time, others thinking that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity, a man named Enemy’s-Heart spoke up, saying, ‘‘ Give us a 
chance to tell a story ; I will relate to you an incident that is true.” 
And he told the following : 


“T went buffalo hunting with another man. We found a bunch 
of buffalo cows. We killed one that looked rather thin, and hollow 
in the belly as if it had no entrails. The other man then took some 
grass and began to rub it upon the buffalo. I said, ‘ You are not 
doing right ; this is the way to do that!’ I took some wild sage 
and began to rub the buffalo with it, over the belly, under the fore- 
legs, and all over. I was grunting all this time. When I was 
through, I said to the other man, ‘ Now cut the buffalo upon the 
breast and see if there is any fat.’ The other man cut the buffalo 
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open, and when he did so, he said, ‘Why, you have done something 
wonderful ; you have made the buffalo fat!’ We skinned the buf- 
falo, and when we got to the belly, we noticed that it was very hol- 
low. I cut the leg off at the shoulder; then I cut the shoulder, 
While I went to find a stone to sharpen my knife, the other man 
called me, and said: ‘ This cow has a calf in her, but it is not in 
her womb, but in her paunch!’ Surely a calf was moving in the 
cow’s paunch! We took out the paunch, laid it aside, and went 
home with our meat. The people did not believe us, so we took 
them to the place, and they saw the calf in the cow’s paunch.” 


Upon concluding, Enemy’s- Heart turned to old Bull’s-Neck and 
said, ‘‘ All this that I have told you is true.”’ All now laughed, and 
Enemy’s-Heart continued, relating the following : 


‘‘T was hunting antelope in the winter time. I killed two. I 
skinned them, and left the meat upon the ground. I went home 
and caught my ponies and took another man with me to where the 
meat was. We packed the ponies, then we went on. We came 
along the Missouri river. I saw a jackrabbit sitting close to the 
road. The other man called my attention to the rabbit. I got off 
my pony, took aim at the rabbit, and shot it. We went, and to 
our great surprise we found a deer lying there in place of the rabbit. 
This rabbit had turned to a buck, for it had long antlers. We 
skinned it and took the meat home. When I got home I related 
the incident to some old men. I was afraid it meant something 
bad; I felt strange and scared. When the old men told me it was 
all right, I felt better. I kept the hide and antlers for many years.” 


At the conclusion of this story, Bull’s-Neck seemed somewhat 
provoked, and exclaimed: ‘You could not do what you say you 
did; your story is not true! It reminds me, however, of an ex- ° 
perience which I once had and which is true.”” Whereupon he re- 
lated the following : 


“T was out hunting one day with another man. I climbed a 
hill, and saw a buffalo sitting in the hollow. I could plainly see 
his horns. I called for the other man and told him that there was 
a buffalo sitting down in the bottom, but he would not believe me. 
I then told him to look. He turned to me, and said, ‘I do not see 
any buffalo sitting down, but I see one lying down; it is dead; I 
do not believe it is alive.’ I then said, ‘I am sure it is alive!’ So 
we went to where the buffalo lay, and if the buffalo had jumped up 
and attacked us, both of us would have been hurt. So we walked, 
holding each other. We came up to the buffalo. It was not 
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breathing, nor alive. The legs were crossed. We took our whips 
and whipped the buffalo. The buffalo was not sleeping, for it 
jumped up and snorted. We ran away from the buffalo, and the 
buffalo ran another way.” 


Again there was laughter about the circle, the implication being 
that Bull’s-Neck’s tale was not founded on fact. The old man 
looked very sober, and exclaimed, ‘‘ But I had another experience, 
equally curious,” and related the following incident : 


“I was walking from yonder hills and came across acoyote. I 
caught hold of its tail and began to drag it. I came far away from 
the hills, when all at once the coyote moved about and ran away 
from me. It must have been asleep. I watched it as it went across 
the prairie, and said to myself, ‘Why did I not kill it?’ Well, the 
coyote ran away from me.”’ 


At the conclusion of this tale by Bull’s-Neck, an old warrior 
named Bear’s-Teeth, one of the hereditary chiefs of the Arikara, 
related the following : 


“A young warrior had been dreaming about the eagles. One 
night this young man hadadream. He saw an eagle in his dream, 
and it said, ‘You must wear the eagle-feather through your scalp- 
lock for the next few days.’ The next day the man took one of 
his eagle-feathers and cut it at the end; then he placed the feather 
through his hair. The next night this man had a dream. The 
eagle came to him and said, ‘You have done wrong. I fly high. 
No one can cut my feathers. If you cut my feathers, tomorrow 
you will be cut.” The man arose and went out of his tipi. He 
looked over the country. No enemy was in sight, and he said to 
himself, ‘That eagle came to me in my dream; I will not think 
about it any more.’ As he went into his tipi again he heard some 
one yell, ‘Enemy coming!’ The man rushed out, mounted his 
pony, and went toward the enemy. 

“In the battle that followed, this man and a Sioux attacked each 
other on horseback. As they approached they got off their ponies 
and grappled with each other, each taking out his butcher knife. 
The man who had the dream was stabbed under the left arm. The 
Sioux was killed, and the Arikara was brought home wounded. 

“In the night he saw the eagle, who said, ‘ You are not to die; 
you are to live.’ The next day the man told his friends that he 
was to live, that he had seen the eagle in his dream. The man re- 
covered and became one of the principal men of the Arikara.”’ 


By this time the announcement came to the lodge that the food 
was ready for the feast, so the story-telling ceased. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN PALM AND SOLE 
CONFIGURATION 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


INTRODUCTION 

A comparatively small number of investigators have interested 
themselves in the epidermic markings on the volar surface of the 
human hand and foot, and of these but two have suggested in them 
a possible ethnographic value. The first was Arthur Kollmann, 
(83 and ’85)' who made use of all the opportunities afforded him 
and studied the actual palm and sole surfaces of numerous repre- 
sentatives of various races. He did not employ, and probably did 
not know, the method of printing the surfaces, and studying these 
impressions instead of the actual objects, and his observations were 
thus not only extremely difficult to make, but impossible to record 
more than ina general way ; in addition to which came the greatest 
disadvantage of all —that of not being able to study a large enough 
number of individuals of any given race to eliminate the individual 
variation. Thus, in the comparison of hands, his list included two 
Chinese; two Japanese; two Turks; three Armenians; three 
native Australians, then on exhibition in Berlin; two African 
negroes, both with white blood; and six negroes from America. 
In the investigation of soles he fared better, making use of several 
traveling troupes on exhibition in Berlin, although by this means he 
must have studied in each case closely related individuals, and thus 
have been liable to have taken merely family characteristics for 
those of racial value. Here his list included 21 Ceylonese, 21 
Kalmucks, 1 Armenian, 1 Australian, a number of African and 
several American negroes, and several Araucanians from Chile. 

Although in this latter case, that of the feet, Kollmann pos- 
sessed material enough for some results, had he employed prints 
and had he selected unrelated individuals, his standpoint was not 


1See the Bibliography at the close of the article. 
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quite right for the production of definite results, since in the first 
place he studied patterns alone and had no knowledge of main 
lines, triradii, and other essential features, and in the second, his 
main endeavor was to find Simian characteristics in the lower races, 
a condition which he thought @ priori probable. In this he came 
to no definite results. 

The other investigator along this line was Francis Galton (’92) 
who, as in all his work, confined his comparison to the finger-tips. 
His results also were indefinite. 

Aside from these two investigators it should be mentioned that 
Hepburn (’95) investigated the feet of a dead negro, and speaks as 
though he had had other cases under observation. In these he 
finds nothing, however, which he could not have seen equally well 
in members of his own race. 

The present paper is the result of the suggestion made by me 
a year and a half ago’ that “it would be of much interest to com- 
pare the sculpture of the palms and soles in the various races of 
men, as it is at least possible that there may be sufficient difference to 
constitute important ractal characteristics.” 

As the method of treatment of this subject is largely by the 


employment of descriptive formule, and as information concerning 
these is in part scattered through various former papers of mine,? 
and in part has not yet been published, it seems best to begin this 
paper with a brief description of the essential features found in palms 
and soles, and with instruction concerning the method of writing 
descriptive formulz expressive of the conditions found in individual 
cases. 


I.—PaLmM AND SOLE CHARACTERS, AND THE METHOD OF RECORD- 
ING THEM BY MEANS OF DESCRIPTIVE FORMUL 


The Palm, — The palmar configuration in man has become more 
modified than has the sole, and is thus simpler in its configuration, 


1«¢ Palms and Soles,” Amer. Jour. of Anatomy, vol. 1, p. 434. 

*Facsimile prints, marked by the main lines and other features, and showing both 
palms and soles, are given in Amer, Jour. of Anatomy, vol. 1, No. 4 (Sept., 1902), 
andin Popular Science Monthly, Sept., 1903. Two palms (Maya) and two soles (Negro), 
similarly marked, appear as plates x and XI of this article. These will be of much help 
in understanding the general description immediately following. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 6.—17. 
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though secondarily so. The method employed in describing it has 
therefore only a remote relation to the original morphology of the 
parts, but seems well fitted to its actual condition. 

In its interpretation the first points to be established are the 
four digital triradu situated below the bases of the four fingers, 
From each of these points three lines radiate which are to be fol- 
lowed on a print by means of pen or pencil as far as they may be 
followed without crossing any of the ridges. Of these three lines, 
the radiants, two of them pass upward between the fingers and serve 
merely to define small triangular digital areas, which in reality be- 
long to the systems covering the volar surfaces of the fingers and 
have intruded themselves like small wedges uponthe palm. The four 
remaining radiants, one from each digital triradius, traverse more or 
less of the palm, though with a great variety of possible relations 
and interrelations, and are termed the four main lines, since by lo- 
cating these the general topography of a given palm is outlined. 
They are designated by the capital letters A-D, beginning on the 
inner or radial side. As their origins are from points relatively 
fixed in position, their courses can be expressed with sufficient ac- 
curacy by locating their termini, and this is readily done by means 
of the artificial numerical scheme shown in fig. 2, a, in which num- 
bers are arbitrarily fixed to the various marginal points and inter- 
spaces in which these lines may terminate. The courses of the 
four main lines are thus designated by a formula consisting of four 
figures, the order being, for several reasons, the reverse of the 
usual one, beginning with line D, the fourth one, instead of A, the 
first. In rare cases, especially in line D, the main line meets a 
lower triradius, thus being prevented from reaching the margin at 
any point. When this occurs, the radiant forming the continuation 
of the main line is followed and its terminal number employed, thus 
reducing the condition to that of a normal line bearing a triradius at 
a given point along its course. The existence of the triradius is in- 
dicated in such cases by the use of a small ¢ added as an exponent to 
the number. Examples of main line formulz arranged in numer- 
ical sequence for ease in reference are shown in tables 11 and III. 

Aside from the above, the conditions near the wrist should also 
be noted. Here, in perhaps the majority of cases, there is found a 
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well-defined carpal triradius, the presence of which is indicated by 
a C added as a fifth term to the main line formula ; but occasion- 
ally the lines of the ulnar and radial regions merely diverge, form- 
ing what may be considered the upper portion of an extra-limital 
triradius, or one which does not appear since its location would be 
on the normal skin beyond the limits of the ridges ; this condition 
is expressed in the formula by P, i. e., a “ parting.’ Various modi- 
fications of these two conditions are easily expressed by means of 
Galton’s device of ‘‘ descriptive suffixes”’ in the form of exponents, 
many of which are used in table vi and explained just below it. 
See also the list of abbreviations, pages 253, 254. 

Patterns in form similar to those of the finger tips may occur in 
several places, namely, on the ¢henxar and hypothenar regions and 
on either of the three interspaces included between the main lines, 
the three palmar areas. Of these patterns the hypothenar, when 
present, has always a genuine morphological value, and is directly 
descended from one that is more constant in appearance in lower 
forms ; the thenar is really the equivalent of two, and is often indi- 
cated as such by being composed of two loops placed in opposite 
directions ; and the three palmar patterns may either be ¢rwe (i. e. 


of morphological value), or fadse (i. e., of accidental occurrence). 
The former is always accompanied by an extra triradius called a 
lower triradius, which assists in its formation, but the latter is 
formed merely by the abrupt recurving of one of the main lines, and 
is without trace of triradius.’ 


In formulation the hypothenar and the thenar are designated by 
H and @ respectively ; the three palmar patterns are designated by 
the numbers 1-3, and their nature is indicated either by an exponent, 
/ for a loop, or false pattern, and ¢ (triradius) for a true one; or by 
the words “loop” and “triradius”’ as in table vil. 

This brief description of palmar characters and their formula- 
tion is very incomplete and may be supplemented by my former 
papers on the subject, especially that in Popular Science Monthly, 
September, 1903. 


1 The distinction, although a practical one, may not in all cases be strictly true from 
a morphological standpoint, since it is conceivable that a true pattern may, through sup- 
pression of radiants, be practically without the characterizing lower triradius. Fora 
fuller treatment of this matter see Miss Whipple, 1904. 
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The Sole. — There are many practical difficulties in the way of 
an attempt to formulate the sole by the method employed in the 
case of the palm, the principal ones being the following : 

1. The more primitive character, and hence the greater com- 
plexity of the sole. 

2. The frequent location of the digital triradii and other impor- 
tant features in the concavity between the ball of the foot and the 
balls of the toes, where printing cannot well be done. 

3. The more frequent occurrence of large and important lower 
triradii, the radiants of which are extensive and enter into impor- 
tant relations with the main lines and other parts. 

Of these difficulties the most serious is the second, which points 
out the incompleteness of an ordinary print, and urges the employ- 
ment of a system which makes use of those parts always shown in 
a print, and which are not in any way dependent upon digital tri- 
radii or other features apt to be beyond the limit of a usual im- 
pression. Asa series of designations of marginal and other topo- 
graphical points may be occasionally needed, I have prepared for 
that purpose a sole-diagram comparable with that of the palm, and 


given above in connection with it (fig. 2, 4). If one abandons the 
main lines as too uncertain in determination to be used as a start- 


ing-point, the most natural, because the most conspicuous and _ uni- 
versal, character would be the Aal/ucal pattern, that upon the raised 
eminence below the great toe. This feature can be seen with great 
ease, and with a little practice its type may be determined with 
accuracy upon the natural foot, thus making it a matter of the 
greatest convenience in such practical cases as the identification of 
burned or otherwise badly mutilated bodies. This is the most 
primitive pattern found in man and quite frequently exhibits the 
typical arrangement of ridges as seen in fig. 3, a. This is the 
primitive whorl type, and shows for its core a succession of con- 
centric circles, which are frequently very perfect. This core, which 
is often quite extensive in area, is bounded externally by three tri- 
radii, each embracing the core with two of its radiants like a capital 
Y, while the third radiant, known as the divergent, extends directly 
away from the center of the pattern. In conformity with other 
mammalian patterns, the three triradii are designated as the owter 
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(a), the zzner (b), and the /ower (c), but it must be remembered that 
these terms refer to these positions relative to the entire foot rather than 
to the print, and that they are applied in conformity with a general 


Fic. 2.—Diagrams of human palm and sole, to illustrate the method of designating 
individual conditions by means of descriptive formule. (From Popular Science Monthly, 


Sept., 1903 ; by permission. ) 


morphological principle rather than with reference to this especial 
place. It will be easier to remember these as a, 4, and ¢ respec- 
tively, designations which will be seen to have a meaning in the 
system here proposed. 

Such a typical pattern as the one given in fig. 3, a, is termed a 
whorl, and designated in a formula as W, but there may be various 
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modifications of this. Of these the commonest is the suppression 
of the divergent of triradius c which gives the entire pattern a 
rounded aspect on its outer border. Such a condition may be 
designated as W*. In like manner we may express a reduction 
(not a loss) of either of the other triradii as W* and W’, the first 
of which is not uncommon. Lastly, the core may become modi- 
fied as a spiral (very common in the white race) or as an S-shaped 


Fic. 3.—Types of hallucal patterns ; tracings from actual cases. Two-fifths natural 
size. a. Cat. No. 338, Maya; primitive type, embraced by three triradii. 4, Cat. No. 
337, Maya; type A, pattern opens through outer (upper) triradius. c, Cat. No. 301, 
Chinese (right reversed), type B, pattern opens through inner triradius. «, Cat. No. 
58, white; type C, pattern opens through lower triradius. e, Cat. No. 338, Maya 
(right reversed) ; type AC, pattern opens by both outer and lower triradii. 


figure, and these conditions are designated by the exponents sp. 
and s. respectively, either with or without other exponents. Thus 
we may have W*, W*, W**", etc. 

This typical pattern often degenerates through the loss of one or 
more of its triradii, and the consequent opening up of its ridges in the 
direction of the missing triradius. A triradius may simply suffer 
the obliteration of its divergent, as frequently in the case of tri- 
radius c, without allowing the pattern to open; but if really gone, 
the ridges, no longer enclosed by the embracing radiants, will, as it 
were, gush forth to the margin of the print. There are, of course, 
three main types of these, easily designated by the capital letters 
A, B, and C, to correspond with the triradii which have given way 
(fig. 3, 6-d), but occasionally a pattern may open at two of these 
points, thus making the rather unusual conditions of AB, AC, or 
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BC. These various conditions, although they may be laborious to 
describe, are readily understood when first seen, and easily recog- 
nized afterward. Where the filing and cataloguing of a large num- 
ber of sole-prints becomes a necessity, as in an identification bureau, 
it is recommended that the type of hallucal pattern be made the 
first term in the formula, a logical sequence of which may easily 
be made, the symbols being arranged in alphabetical order and 
subdivided by their exponents. 

The further description of the sole is best made by studying 
the various conditions of the three plantar areas, corresponding to 
the three palmar areas of the hand, and although the four main 
lines which delimit and designate these may usually be made out, a 
little practice will enable one to locate the areas with considerable 
precision even without this aid, and in cases where no digital tri- 
radii appear on the print. This plan is similar to the one first sug- 
gested by me for use in the case of the palm (1902 b) and 
differs from the method now employed and described above mainly 
in laying the emphasis upon the areas themselves, their interrela- 
tions and their patterns, rather than upon the lines which bound 
them. 

In describing a plantar area the number of characters to be ex- 
pressed is not large, and the principal varieties, together with the 
abbreviations recommended for use in descriptive formule, are the 
following : 

1. An open area, i. e., one whose ridges reach the margin of the 
print. Of these there are two possible forms, one in which the opening 
is upon the inner margin (QO) and one in which the opening is to the outer 
margin (5). The first is very common, the second rare. A narrow 
opening, that is, one consisting of a few ridges only, is expressed by O°. 

2. A closed area, i. e., one whose ridges do not reach either margin, 
being stopped or turned back by some other formation. This latter may 
be either another area which curves around its lower end, or a lower tri- 
radius which embraces the area with two of its radiants. The symbol for 
a‘closed area is Cl and the agency of a triradius is expressed by an ex- 
ponent t. Aside from the usual form of the lower end of a closed area, 
which is that of a rounding curve, there sometimes occurs the form ex- 
pressed as Cl‘, in which the area comes to a sharp point; also the form 
Cl, somewhat like the last but with the point more prolonged and curved 
around an adjacent area. 
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3. Confluent areas, or where the ridges are continuous from one to 
another. This is designated by a + sign followed by a number desig- 
nating the area with which it is confluent. Thus + 1, applied to area 2 
or area 3, would mean that the ridges of the area in question curve or 
flow around into the territory of area 1, and so on. A confluence is 
seldom complete for either area involved, and still more rarely mutually 
so. Insuch cases, those of semi-confluent areas, the condition is expressed 
by two or more symbols expressive of the course of the various ridges, or 
rather, groups of ridges, always beginning with those nearest the great toe 
(inner or tibial side). Thus, in designating area 2, the expression Cl‘ + 
3 would signify that a part of its ridges, those nearest the inner side, were 
enclosed by the radiants of a lower triradius, and that the remainder were 
confluent with area 3. 

4. An area looped above. — This occurs most frequently in the case 
of area 1, although not unknown in the others, and consists of a series of 
curved ridges which define the upper border of the area. This condition, 
formulated as L, and added to the other designations of the area, is pro- 
duced by a downward curve of one or both of the digital lines that lie 
adjacent to the patterns, which occasionally meet and form an arch, but 
more frequently pass one another, one of these running along the digital 
areas above the plantar areas, while the other curves downward and be- 
comes involved with these latter in various complex relations. 


The above set of symbols have proven fully adequate in the 
description of the 184 separate soles formulated in this paper, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the system will prove sufficient for 
all cases, at the most by the addition of a few exponents that will 
easily suggest themselves. 

To the above formulz may be added the symbol H to express 
a hypothenar pattern when present, and that of K to represent a 
calcar,' the very unusual pattern occurring on the heel. These 
may all be united into a single formula of six possible places, giving 
in order the conditions of (1) the hallucal area, (2-4) the three 
plantar areas, (5) the hypothenar, and (6) the calcar. The first 
practical use of this system is the one used in this paper and seen 
in tables vill, Ix, XVII, and below. 

Aside from the sole characters above provided for, lower tri- 


1 The phonetic form of this symbol seems advisable in order to distinguish it from 
the C of the carpal area. 
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radii are of great morphological importance, but it has been thought 
best not to consider them save by a few descriptive exponents in 
formulating sole conditions. They receive some special attention 
farther on, under the description of Maya feet, where they assume 
special importance. 

For the reader’s convenience there follows here a list of the 
various symbols employed in the descriptive formule of palms and 
soles, together with their meaning ; in most cases the use of the 
descriptive exponents is explained also in connection with the tables 
in which they are used. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
I.— The Main Features 


PALMS 

Lines A-D. The four main lines. 

d-d,. The four digital triradii. 

1-13. Asapplied to the main lines, 
these numbers express the point 
of termination. (See diagram, 
fig. 2, a.) 

C. Carpal triradius. 

P. Parting. 

H. Hypothenar pattern. 

#, Thenar pattern. 

1-3. As used in the. pattern for- 
foula, these numbers signify the 
three palmar patterns. © 

4:71; A lower triradius ; the small 
figure with it indicates the pal- 
mar area with which it is asso- 
ciated. 


SOLES 

Lines A-—D. The four main lines ; 
seldom used. 

W. Hallucal pattern of the whorl 
type. 

A. B. C., AB., BC. Various types 
of hallucal pattern derived from 
W by the breaking down of cer- 
tain of the triradii. (See above. ) 

Area 1-3. The three plantar areas. 

1-16. Asapplied to the main lines, 
areas, etc., to expressed termini ; 
seldom used. (See diagram, 
fig. 2, 0.) 

O. An open area, i. e., one that 
opens to the inner margin. 

Cl. A closed area. 

+ (with 1-3 added). An area 
confluent with the one indicated 
by the number. 

L. An upper loop, i. e., one bound- 
ing the top of an area. 

ij-1,- A lower triradius ; the small 
figure with it indicates the plantar 
area with which it is associated. 
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LT. — Descriptive Exponents 


1. IN CONNECTION WITH THE CARPAL 
TRIRADIUS (C) 
. Large triangle, forming triradius. 
. High. 
Low. 
. Toward the outer margin. 
. Central. 
Like a parting. 
. Connected with the hypothenar 
pattern. 

2. IN CONNECTION WITH A ParTING (P). 

b. Oblique in direction. 

bt. Oblique, ending in a triradius. 

btr. Oblique, ending in a rudi- 
ment of a triradius. 

ct. Like a carpal triradius. 

3. IN CONNECTION WITH THE PATTERNS 

(1-3) 

r. Rudimentary (i. e., vestigial). 

l. False ; formed by a loop of a 
main line. 

t. True; formed by a lower trira- 
dius. 

u., d., wf and down, referring to 
the upper and lower loops form- 
ing the ‘‘ thenar’’ pattern. Mor- 
phologically the upper loop is a 
first interdigital, belonging in the 
series with the other palmar pat- 
terns (1-3), while the lower loop 
is the true thenar. u, d, and ud 
indicate the presence of one or 
the other of the loops, or of both. 


4. IN CONNECTION WITH THE HALLv- 
CAL PATTERN 


a. the outer (= upper) triradius. 
b. the inner (=marginal) triradius, 
c. The lower triradius. 

[Either of these attached as an 
exponent to a W signifies that the 
given triradius is small and almost 
broken through ; thus almost form- 
ing the type represented by the 
corresponding capital letters. ] 

d. The common form where the 
lower triradius does not appear 
through the loss of its divergent, 
i. e., where the ridges bordering 
the pattern on its outer side curve 
around it without showing a tri- 
radius. 

w. Almost a whorl. 

sp. Core in the form of a spiral. 

s. Core an S-shaped figure. 

sm. A long seam, or line of inter- 
ruption of the ridges, showing 
the beginning degeneration of a 
triradius. 


. IN CONNECTION WITH THE PLANTAR 
AREAS 
j. An area curves with its lower end 
around another area. 
. The ridges of an area converge 
below to a point or nearly so. 
n. Open but very narrow. 
t. Limited below by a triradius. 


II.—Srtupies oF Various RAcEs 


A, — Mayas 


Material. — For the purpose of testing the ethnological value of 
the palm and sole markings one could hardly wish for better 
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material than that furnished by the Mayas of the interior of Yucatan, 
which, although confessedly no longer a pure race, as they may 
have been when discovered by the Spaniards, are yet remote 
enough from other influence to have retained in great part their 
original characteristics. 

For the valuable material upon which I have based my studies 
of the Maya people I am indebted to Mr Alfred M. Tozzer, of the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., who, at the cost of much 
trouble and personal inconvenience, has obtained for me the prints 
—either full sets or those of the hands alone — of 22 individuals. 
As may be expected, it is no easy task to obtain prints of primitive 
races, and since, as stated by Mr Tozzer in a letter written during 
the work, “each print, especially those of the feet, represents a 
certain amount of coaxing and arguing to overcome the natural 
prejudice of a half-civilized people,” my debt to him for this valu- 
able material increases in proportion. 


TABLE I.—Lists of Prints used in the Study of the Mayas.' 


NAME. Bee: RELATIONSHIP. | TRIBE. | REMARKS. 


Sister of 342 


Juan[a] Miz 
Juan Marquez 


Maya | 
Mexican) ‘Undoubtedly a good 
deal white ”’ | 

Benito Can 
Luis Can 
Crisostomo Can 
Clotilde Vegara 
Leona Cordero 
Felipe Neo 
Petrona Coroo 
Ferenin Tus 
Nestor Tul 
Martina Miz 

343 Juan Mex 

344 Juan Ruiz 

345 Anita Chan 


Brother of 334.and 335 Maya 
Brother of 333 and 335 , Maya__| + ‘‘ Fairly pure Indian 
Brother of 333 and 334 Maya | | 
Niece of 337 Maya ‘<A little white blood”? | 
| Mother of 350 |Maya | ‘‘Alittle white blood’’ 
Maya 
Maya ‘« Wife of Felipe Neo”’ 
Maya /) pure Mayas as 
| Maya | j one finds ”’ 
Sister of 331 Maya 
Maya 
Maya | 
Maya | ‘‘White blood not very 
| far back 


? Maya 

Maya 

| Mother of 349 Maya | ‘‘White blood not very 
far back ”’ 

Daughter of 348 Maya Remarkably white 
for Maya”’ 

Son of 337 Maya “A little white blood’”’ 

Tabasco ) ,, 

Tabasco f 


346 ? 
347 Sequeriano Hoye 
348 Navora Martin 


349 Juanita Martin 


350 Juan Herrera 
351 = 


ure Maya stock ”’ 
352 


' Collected by Mr Alfred M. Tozzer. 2H =hands; F = feet 
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The preceding list of the individuals who furnished the prints, 
together with the sex, relationship to one another, and comments 
concerning the race, will show more exactly of what the material 
consists, and may be useful for later reference. 

The remarks are quotations from Mr Tozzer and serve to show 
“that to find a pure Indian with absolutely no trace of Spanish 
blood is almost impossible.” Whether it is because of this that the 
prints in so many respects resemble those of the white race, or 
whether we would find the case similar in an absolutely unmixed 
people like the Andamanese, is impossible to say. All that can here 
be done is to present the conditions found in these Maya prints as 
impartially and exactly as possible, to formulate what conclusions 
seem to me to be warrantable, and then to leave the matter to the 
judgment of the reader. 

Palms. — The first discussion will be naturally that of the main 
lines, including the carpal condition, which will map out for us the 
general outlines, after which may be considered the patterns and 
other details. Of the 22 sets, two of them, the right hands of Nos. 
346 and 351, could not be read; the remainder, consisting of 22 
lefts and 20 rights, were extremely satisfactory. Of these the 
main line formula, placed in numerical order, are shown in table 
11, as follows: 


TABLE II.—AMain Line and Carpal Formule of 42 Maya Hands. 


No. ForMULA. No. No ForMULA 

351L 7-5-5-1-C 347R | 9-7-5-3-C 344L |10-86-1C 
348L 7-5-5-"-C || 350L | o-7-5-3-P 337 L (10-8 6- 5-C 
343L 7-5-5-1-C || 338R 19 -7-5-5-C 352R 10-8°6- 5-C 
33tL | || 335R | 9 -7-5-5-(?)|| 332L |10 9 6- 3-C 
349L 7-5-5-2-C | 336R | 9% 7-5%5-P 339 10-9 6- 3-P 
342L | 7-5-5-3°C || 352L | 9-8-5-1-C 342 R rot 9° 6- 5 -C 
335L | 7°5-5-3-C || 340L | o-8-5-1-C 332 R |10-9-6- 5-C 
349R |7-5°5:5-C 341 L | 9-8-5-5-C 337 R 10-9-6- 5-C 
345R | 7°5-5-5-C || | 9 -8-5-5-C 340 R 11-8 7-11-C 
345L | 7-5-5-5°P || 333L | 9-9-5-2'-C 344 R (11-9-7- 5-C 
347L | 8-6-5-2-C | 346L | 9% 9-5%2-C 333 R |1t1-9-7- §-C 
336L | 8-6-5-3-C | 334L | 9-9-5-3-C 
343 R | 8-6-5-5-C 334R | 9 -9-5-5"C 350R 11-9-7+ 
338L | 9-7-5-3-C 348R_ | 9 -9-5-5-C 339 R_11-9-7- 5-(?) 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Note.—The numerical exponents signify possible alternative interpretation. t signi- 
fies a lower triradius in the course of the line. L and R signify left and right. 
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In the above, 20 separate formulz are represented, 10 of which 
occur in left hands alone, 6 in rights alone, and 4 in both. Of the 
entire number 7 are represented by single hands, 7 more by but 2, 
and the remaining 6 have 3 or more representatives each. It is of 
importance to notice that in the first column (14 cases) there are but 
3 rights, in the last (also 14) but 4 lefts, while in the middle column 
the lefts and rights are equally divided. A morphological signifi- 
cance is given to this through the fact that the formule are ar- 
ranged in accordance with their own numbers, or, in other words, in 
accordance with the gradual upward movement of the main lines, and 
that, consequently, in the characteristic human tendency toward a 
crowding of the ridges upward toward a horizontal position (Miss 
Whipple, 1904) the right hands are considerably in advance of the left. 

This tendency is shown in tabular form as follows: 


In 22 lefts, line A takes a position below (5) 19 times or 86%. 

In 20 rights, line A takes a position below (5) but once, or 5%. 

In 22 lefts, line D takes position (7) 8 times, and position (11) not 
at all. 

In 20 rights line D takes position (7) twice, and position (11) 6 
times. 


A still more definite proof of this is seen in the relative occur- 
rence in the two hands of the formula 11°9°7°5, which represents 
the extreme of this tendency. In 20 Maya right hands it is the 
commonest formula, appearing 5 times, or 25 per cent., while in the 
lefts it does not occur. This condition might be considered accidental 
were it not that in 100 right hands of the white race recently inves- 
tigated, it is also the most common formula, and occurs 22 times 
(22 per cent.), while in the same number of left hands it is found but 4 
times (4 per cent.)."_| The Negro prints (see below) exhibit the 
same phenomenon. In this same set of whites line A assumes a 
lower position in 58 lefts and in but 23 rights; line D does not 
show the tendency as strongly as in the Mayas. 

The relative occurrence of the various formulz of the Maya prints 
is shown in table 111, which may be tested with regard to its ethno- 


1Tablel, p. 402, in ‘¢ Palm and Sole Impressions,’”’ etc., Pop. Sct. Monthly, Sept. 
1903. This table, together with one deduced from it giving the relative positions assumed 
by the main lines, will be found in the appendix to this paper. 
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logical value by comparing it with the table just cited, based on the 
study of 200 hands of the white race. In these two tables there 
is a fundamental difference in the relative occurrence of what may 
be termed the lower formule, or those in which the first two terms 
are below 10.8., and the others usually 5 or below. Of these the 
42 Maya hands show 28 representatives, or 66% per cent., while 
of 200 hands of whites there are but 98 representatives, or 49 per cent. 
This tendency appears to a much greater extent in the Negroes (77 
per cent.), and will be considered at length farther on in this paper. 


TaBLeE II].— Occurrence of Main Line Formule in Maya Hands. 
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Turning now from the study of the formule as a whole to that 
of the various terminal positions of the separate lines, we may find 
it convenient to construct such a table as the one given here (table 
Iv), which is readily deduced from table 111 by counting the number 
of occurrences of each line in each position and tabulating the re- 
sults. Thus, to give an example, if we take line C, the second 
row in the formulz, we can ascertain the number of times it appears 
in the position (8) by finding each place in which 8 occurs in the 
second row, and then ascertaining by the right-hand columns the 
number of times, in each hand, which the given formula represents. 
Thus, beginning with the formula 9°8°5-1°, the first in which line C 
occurs as (8), we find two left hands and no rights; in the next 
formula one left and one right ; in the fourth below that, 10°8°6'1', 
one left and no right, and so on, until, when all are computed, it is 
found that line C assumes the position represented by (8) in 5 lefts 
and 3 rights, or 8 times in all. The last column under each of the 
main lines gives the percentage of the whole which the number of 


9° 2 
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9° 
I 
Io: 2 
10 - 2 
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each occurrence in both hands represents; thus the 8 times of 
occurrence of line C in position (8) are given as 19 + per cent., in 
the total of 42 hands. 


TABLE 1V.—Freguency of Occurrence of the Various Terminal Positions, with 
Percentages (Mayas). 


;= OO CON Ww 


ll Ill 


| 
| 
TERMINUS | 


| % (both) 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
I 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2+ 
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This table Iv is constructed in the same way as the one pub- 
lished in the article just mentioned, and reproduced as an appendix 
to this paper representing the positions of the main lines in the 
hands of 200 whites, and a comparison of the two would show 
absolutely what differences exist in the relative occurrence of each 
position in the two races, provided only there were a sufficient num- 
ber of Mayas to render the percentages perfectly reliable. Some- 
thing, indeed, may be obtained by a comparison with what I have, 
as the number 42 is by no means an inconsiderable one, and as pro- 
portions should be the subject of comparisons rather than the actual 
figures in each case, I have prepared table v, in which the percen- 
tages of occurrence of the various positions for each main line are 


L 
| | = — 8 10 24— 
| 8 | 2 | 10) 2 | 6 14+ 
8 | 7 | | 36— 5 |} 15 | 36— 
4} 8 | | - — 
| Ling A 

Bea ee: Both L R Both | % (both) 
| — | — 7 | 16+ 

Sa 66+ oe 

4 | 8 18+ 
— | 6 6 14+ — | 
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compared for both Mayas and whites. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the tables representing the whites (see Appendix), lines 
which enter a lower triradius are represented by the symbol alone 
with no reference to the further course of the line, and as sucha 
nomenclature is insufficient for our present comparison, in order to 
deduce the percentages given here, I have gone through my col- 
lection and replaced this sign wherever it occurs with the definite 
number representing the terminal position. This will account for a 
slight disparity in percentages between those given here for the 
white race, and those stated in the original table. 


TABLE V.—Percentages of the Various Positions of the Main Lines. 


Line D. 


Maya. | White. | Maya | White. | Maya. | White. | Maya. | White. 


Line B. 


Line C. 
TERMINI. 
16+ 
— 
_ 21-- 
24— 
I+ 
24— | 14+ 
| 7+ } 
| 36— | 36+ 
| 19+ 5 | | 
| 14+ | | | 
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From this final table, which represents the consummation of our 
labors thus far, as regards the main lines, we may detect what dif- 
ferences there are between the two races, and ascertain the ethnological 
importance of this comparison; we must remember, however, that 
the number of Maya prints that serve as a basis for the percentages 
here given is too small a one to be wholly reliable, and that the 
heterogeneous set of individuals referred to as the ‘white race” 
contain an admixture of very many original strains, hopelessly in- 
termingled since prehistoric times, which can consequently hardly 
be expected to show any definite racial characteristics. The only 
fair comparison would be that between 100 individuals each of two 
relatively pure races, as the Andamanese and the Hudson Bay 
Eskimo for example, in which the differences may be expected to 
be more pronounced. As deduced from the above table the Maya 
main line characteristics, as compared with the somewhat vague 
standard of the “‘ white race,” are as follows: 


INE A. 
I 
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20.5 
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(a) A low, or very low, position of line A. Sixteen per cent. termi- 
nate within the carpal triradius, and g per cent. enter this point, 
making a total of 25 per cent. which open below the free margin, 
as compared with 10.5 per cent. in the whites. Exactly 50 per 
cent. of the termini are too low to be counted as (5) as compared 
with 31 per cent. in the whites. As a hypothenar pattern almost 
never occurs in the Mayas, position (4) seems to be unknown. 

(6) Line B seldom terminates above (6) and opens on the outer margin 
in exactly two-thirds of the cases examined. In the whites 39 per 
cent. of B termini are above (6) ; in Mayas 14 per cent. 

(c) Line C opens on the outer margin three times as often as in whites 
(24 per cent, vs. 8.5 per cent.), dut zs most frequently either ob- 
solete (8) or curved abruptly inward (9 ) forming a narrow loop. 
Fifty-five per cent. of the cases show one of these two relations, 
as opposed to 41.5 per cent. in the white race. In the latter 5.5 
per cent. of the cases pass beyond (g); in Mayas there are no 
instances of it. 

(@) The most frequent position for line D is (9), (36 per cent. as 
opposed to 25.5 per cent. in the whites), and as it is almost uni- 
versal in those individuals characterized as being the purest Mayas, 
it may safely be taken as the most typical Maya position. Next 
in order is position (7), in which, with its 24 per cent. of in- 
stances, it considerably surpasses the 11 per cent. of the white 
race. A union with line B (10) is also more common than in 
the whites (19 per cent. vs. 13.5 per cent. ). 


The results of the study of the carpal region are given in table 
vi, in which a comparison is also shown by giving at the left similar 
results deduced from the hands of 100 persons of the white race. 
This area is usually characterized by the presence of a carpal tri- 
radius, which, although in most cases morphologically the lower 
inner triradius belonging to the hypothenar pattern (Miss Whipple, 
1904), is nevertheless independent of this latter in its occurrence, and 
often appears where there is no such pattern or where the pattern is 
so far removed from it that its connection is not realized. This is 
the condition expressed by the first six designations of the table, 
where the descriptive suffixes refer merely to size and relative posi- 
tion of the triradius ; occasionally, however, this triradius is plainly 
a part of the hypothenar pattern, a relation indicated by the last 
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two designations C™ and C®, the latter introducing an additional 
exponent to signify position. C?, the seventh designation, signifies 
a somewhat incomplete triradius that might almost be considered a 
parting. 


TABLE VI.—Comparison of Carpal Characters in Whites and Mayas. 


WHITES, 200 Hanns. | Mayas, 40 Hanps. 


Character | Right | Both | 


| Character | Left i | Both | 


6 


N 


w 
~ 
COW Oh MNO WNT 


| 
| 
| 
| 


3 
8 


| 
| 
| 


NNT QW 


Total Cc 


Total P | | 31.5 | Total P 


36 | 39 | | 37.5 || Area 


Abbreviations: C—carpal triradius, P = parting, Area=that below the carpal 
triradius, enclosed by its lower divergents. The exponents are ‘‘ descriptive suffixes” 
and are to be interpreted as follows: x-== large ; h=high; 1=low ; o =toward the 
outer margin ; c=central ; p= like a parting ; H = formingatriradius of a hypothenar 
pattern; b=oblique; bt = oblique, ending in a triradius of the hypothenar pattern ; 
btr = oblique, ending in a rudiment of a triradius ; c = like a carpal triradius. 


The typical parting, P, is the less frequent case in which the 
ridges of the wrist merely divide at the middle and pass in two di- 
rections, often leaving a small area in the form of a very narrow V. 
That such a condition is morphologically that of a carpal triradius 
deficient below and lacking the transverse ridges which are neces- 
sary to complete the third side of the triangle, is shown by the ex- 
istence of such transition forms as C” or P°, between which the distinc- 
tion is often arbitrary. A parting frequently extends in an oblique 
direction upward and outward to the hypothenar center (P”) where 
it may become directly continuous with a triradius, which is mor- 


& 58 | 29 6 | & | 4 | 10 | 25 
| | 6 | 3 | | | | 
c 12 | 6 a | | 
Co | Co | 2 3 | § | 
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ou | 7 | 35 || | | | 
69 | 68 | 137 | 68.5 } | | 16 | 35 | 875 
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phologically the carpal triradius in a somewhat unusual position. 
This condition I have designated as P*', but this passes by almost 
imperceptible gradations into a simple C. Where the triradius is 
rudimentary the designation becomes P?", 

Since the carpal triradius is morphologically a part of the great 
hypothenar pattern which occurs but twice in 44 Maya hands, it 
might naturally be supposed that the former character would also 
be infrequent ; the reverse, however, seems to be the truth, and a car- 
pal trivadius occurs in the Mayas in 87.5 per cent. of the cases as 
against 68.5 per cent. in the whites ; similarly the occurrence of a 
parting is in the Mayas but 12.5 per cent., and in the white race 31.5 
per cent. The commonest type of carpal triradius in the Maya 
hand is a very low one, too near the margin to leave room for a 
carpal area, a type that occurs in 37.5 per cent. of all the hands 
examined, as opposed to but 6 per cent. in the case of the whites. 
When a parting occurs in a Maya hand it is of the simplest type, 
and appears correlated with the existence of white blood. (Com- 
pare table 11 with table 1.) 


TABLE VII.— Occurrence of Patterns in Palm. (Mayas and Whites.) 


| 


Maya (44) {| WHITE (100) 
| Both. | R | Both. | ¢ 


| 
DgsIGNATION OF PATTERN. || 
| 


Hypothenar. I 41 | 
Thenar (up and down). 10 

1 (Triradius). 2 

(Triradius ). fe) 

(Loop). a 10 

(Triradius). 5 

(Loop). 6 


2 
2 
3 
3 


34 || 74 


The occurrence and comparison of palmar patterns in the hands 
of Mayas and whites (44 of the former and 100 of the latter) are 
shown in table vi, in which will be noticed at once the most posi- 
tive result yet obtained, namely, that the thenar pattern is character- 
istic of the Maya hand and the hypothenar of the white. Fifty per 
cent. of the Maya hands possess a thenar pattern and but 7 per cent. 
of the whites, while in the case of the hypothenar the figures are 


1See note, table xv1. 


| 
Total. | 33 | | 
| 
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almost reversed : 4.5 percent. to 41 percent. The difference is a little 
more noticeable if we consider individuals, not hands ; since, of the 
22 Mayas whose hands appear in the table, 13 were characterized by 
a thenar and but one by a hypothenar, and of the 50 whites of the 
same table 24 possess a hypothenar and but four a thenar. 

It is important to note that the term “thenar”’ as used here is 
employed in its topographical and not in its morphological sense, 
and implies any pattern or definite pattern rudiment occurring upon 
the anatomical thenar region. A typical thenar pattern, used in this 
sense, is in reality a double one, and its most usual form consists 


Fic. 4. — Types of Maya palm prints. Two-fifths natural size. Compare with plate x. 
(a, Cat. No. 352. 4, Cat. No. 339.) 


of two loops placed end to end, that is, with the sharpest part of 
the curve of each in contact and directed in opposite ways. (See 
the Tabasco hand, fig. 4, a.) Of these two loops, distinguished 
in formule as « and d (up and down), only the lower one (@) is in 
reality a thenar, the upper one (a) being the first of the series of 
interdigitals occurring typically between the various digits, and 
corresponding to the interval between the thumb and index. Each 
of these loops, the true thenar and the first interdigital, represents a 
primitive mammalian pad, and they are brought into this close prox- 
imity in the lower Primates as a result of the opposition of the 
thumb. In a topographical “thenar’’ pattern, either of these two 
loops may be alone represented (fig. 4, 4), or both may occur side 
by side ; or, again, one may be well developed and the other more 
or less rudimentary, consisting perhaps of a few oblique lines with- 
out a loop (plate x). Thus in the 22 instances among the Mayas, 
four (two rights and two lefts) exhibit the upper loop alone, six 
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(three rights and three lefts) the lower one alone, and the remaining 
12 both loops, at least as rudiments, seven in left hands, and five in 
rights. Of the seven thenars that appear in the 100 white hands, 
one is represented by the upper loop, three by the lower, and the 
remaining three by both, the patterns, when they occur, being as 
typical and well-developed as in any Maya. In the other patterns, 
the 1st-3d palmar being those of the 2d, 3d, and 4th interdigital 
pads, respectively, a distinction is made in the table between true and 
false patterns, the former, which are the only patterns in the mor- 
phological sense, being those in which a definite triradius occurs, 
other than the digital one. False, or loop, patterns are defined 
by the recurving of a main line, most commonly line C, and seem 
to be merely the result of the general upward tendency of the 
ridges in the (human) attempt to place them in the horizontal posi- 
tion, i. €., straight across the palm. A comparison of these patterns 
does not reveal any marked difference in the two races, the 2 (loop), 
for example, showing relatively 34 and 37 per cent. In pattern 
3 the Mayas are more apt to show a true one (with a triradius), 
but if both types of pattern be added in each race, the result is 59 
per cent. in both Mayas and whites. In fact, the total occurrence 
of patterns is remarkably constant in the two races, being, in com- 
parison with the number of hands studied, 152 per cent. in the 
Mayas and 147 per cent. in the white race; and a similar con- 
stancy of occurrence is noted in each race in the rights and lefts. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the percentages of thenar 
and hypothenar are nearly reversed in the two races, thus retaining 
the average occurrence of patterns. 


Summary of Maya Palm Characteristics. 


(a) Main lines: A large percentage of occurrence of the ‘‘ Lower 
formulz,’’ in which the position of line A is apt to be especially 
low (3), (2), or (1), showing that there is a pronounced down- 
ward slant to the ridges crossing the palm. Line B opens to the 
outer margin twice as often and line C three times as often as in 
the white race, although for the latter line the most frequent posi- 
tion is (9). This same position (g) is also the most characteris- 
tic one for line D, and seems to occur in proportion to the purity 
of the Maya blood. 
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(4) Carpal area: A carpal triradius is almost universal, the char- 
acteristic type being a very low one at the margin of the print, 
and with almost no carpal area; a parting is rarely found, and 
seems in every instance to indicate white blood. 

(c) Patterns: A great frequency of the thenar pattern, and a corre- 
sponding rarity of the hypothenar, the percentage of occurrence 
of the two being about the reverse of that in the whites; a third 
lower triradius, and consequently a true pattern 3, is much more 
frequent than in the whites, but the sum total of both triradius 
and loop patterns is the same in the two races. 


Soles. — As shown above, the configuration of the human sole 
does not lend itself as readily to expression by means of brief de- 
scriptive formulz as does the palm, and this for two main reasons ; 
first, that the friction skin, bearing with it certain elements essential 
to the complete interpretation of the configuration, extends up on 
the sides of the foot considerably beyond the region of contact, or 
that of an ordinary print, and, secondly, that the conditions are 
often much more complicated than in the palm. Thus certain of 
the digital triradii are apt to be situated in the hollow under the 
toes, where no satisfactory print can be obtained, both because of 
the abrupt curve of the surface as well as from the fact that the 
ridges in this sheltered locality are soft and poorly developed. The 
great complexity of many soles is due (1) to lower triradii, which 
are not only far more frequent than in the palm, but possess a more 
extensive influence, entering into various relations with the main 
lines and other features ; (2) to the tendency of the digital lines to 
become recurved and to run over the sole; (3) to the fact that the 
interdigital areas are, for the greater part, in contact with one an- 
other, without the intervention of intermediate areas; and (4) be- 
cause the patterns themselves are apt to be more complex. 

In attempting, then, the study and comparison of the soles of 
various human races, I find it impracticable to use main line formule 
or to conform in other respects to the method found serviceable in 
the case of the palm, but prefer to substitute for them features 
which seem the most available for comparison, the hallucal patterns 
and the interrelations of the various areas, points that appear clearly 
marked upon all ordinary prints, and which are in themselves easily 
described and formulated. 
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If, after becoming well accustomed to the sole configuration in 
members of our own race, one turns, as I have done, to a set of 
Maya sole-prints, they will produce at once an impression both of 
excessive similarity to one another and of a general unlikeness to 
those with which he is familiar. This is seen in the four outlines 
presented in fig. 5, which represent nearly the widest range of 


Fic, 5. — Types of Maya sole prints. Two-fifths natural size. Compare with plate x1. 
(a, Cat. No. 337. 4, Cat. No. 348. c, Cat. No. 335. 4, Cat. No. 340, right reversed. ) 


variation found in my collection of 26 (13 individuals ; see table 1). 
That these prints are similar to one another in some general way 
strikes one at once, but it may take some little time and a further 
chance for comparison before it is noticed that this similarity is due 
in great part /o the almost constant presence of a large lower triradius, 
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placed below the interval between the great toe and the rest, and pos- 
sessing two extensive lower radiants which stretch almost horizontally 
across the sole and entirely exclude from the inner margin the lines 
and ridges of the three plantar areas. The radiants of this triradius 
are fairly constant in direction and relation, and are as follows in the 
various individual cases : 


Upper’ radiant : 


Inner radiant : 

Below inner hallucal triradius............. 18 “s 

Fusing with inner hallucal triradius....... 2 * 

Above inner hallucal triradius............. I cs 


Outer radiant : 


From these statistics the characteristic position and relationships 
of this lower triradius are ascertained: the upper radiant passes 
within line A, thus bringing the entire triradius into close relationship 
with the hallucal pattern ; the inner and outer radiants form to- 
gether a nearly horizontal line, extending below both the hallucal 
pattern on the inside and the origin of line D on the outside, and thus 
excluding from the inner margin all the ridges that forma part of any 
of the plantar areas. In this effect the four cases in which the outer 
radiant fuses with line D should be added to the other eleven, mak- 
ing 15 instances in which none of the upper ridges escapes this 
barrier. In the six cases in which the outer radiant lies above line 
D, it runs through the middle of the 3d plantar area, and only 
those few ridges, 8-10 in number, which lie between it and line D, 
are allowed to escape. 

It will be seen from the above that only 21 lower triradii are 
accounted for out of 26 soles, and this is because five do not 


1 The designations upper, inner, and lower, as used here, are merely topographical, 
and are the best suited to descriptive use ; the true morphological relations cannot in all 
cases be determined. 
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possess the character. In four of these, however, the triradius is 
rudimentary, that is, its position is marked by a convergence of 
ridges, and in one of these cases they are disposed in such a way 
as to shut off the inner margin as though a definite triradius were 
present. Jt is a tempting hypothesis to account for such cases as due 
to the influence of white blood, since an open access to the inner mar- 
gin and the absence of a retaining triradius form a type especially 
abundant in the white race, and this may indeed be the truth, owing 
to the actual admixture of white blood in the present-day Mayas. 
It seems impossible, however, to find any character in the exclusive 
possession of a given race, and even this condition, which may 
almost be termed the “‘ Maya type,” occasionally occurs in every 
detail in a white. To make a more definite comparison of this 
point, I selected at random from my collection the sole-prints of 13 
individuals of the white race, the results from which, as compared 


with the Mayas, are as follows : 
Mayas Whites 

‘‘Mayatype,’’i.e.,alarge (26 soles) (26 soles) 
lower triradius, excluding 

the plantar areas from the 

21 (81%) 5 (19%) 
‘‘ White type,’’ i. e., no 

large lower triradius, the 

plantar areas opening free- 

ly to the inner margin.... 8 (30%) 18 (70% ) 


The recent investigations of Miss Whipple show that there 
are in the human sole typically four lower triradii, one belong- 
ing to the hallucal pattern and one to each of the three plantar 
patterns ; and that, furthermore, they are brought so near together 
by the convergence of the four areas in question that in some cases, 
especially in that of the 1st and 2d (hallucal and Ist plantar) it is 
impossible to decide to which one a given triradius belongs. A 
large lower triradius occurring in the white race in approximately 
the same place as in the Mayas is perhaps best accounted for as a 
fusion of the two, especially as it occasionally appears partly double ; 
but 2 one tmportant respect the triradius in question differs in the 
Mayas from its condition as found in the whites, and that is, in the 
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almost constant position of its upper radiant inside of line A, and in 
its consequent close relationship to the hallucal patterns (with certainty 
in Ig out of 26), thus suggesting that as a rule it is, in the Mayas, 
not a fusion of 1, and |, but the former alone ; while it seems in the 
whites more often to represent either 1,, that is, the lower triradius 
of the Ist plantar pattern, or a fusion of this with that of the hal- 
lucal pattern. 

The two remaining lower triradii (1, and {,) are more definite in 
position and usually easy to distinguish. The first of these, that of 
the 2d plantar pattern, appears just below the corresponding area and 
is usually so arranged that its upper and outer radiants together form 
a broad loop, enclosing the 2d plantar pattern, while the remaining 
radiant, the inner one, rises from the center of the aforesaid loop 
and runs obliquely to the inner margin. This triradius in the above, 
or typical form, is fairly frequent in the white race, occurring four 
times in the 26 feet used for comparison, but is not once indicated 
in the same number of Mayas. The fourth lower triradius, on the 
other hand, seems to be frequent in the Mayas and rare in the white 
race. This is the one shown in fig. 5, d, and appears, always in 
connection with more or less definite patterns, between the 2d and 
3d plantar areas. In the 26 Mayas 8 instances of this are seen, or 
about 30 per cent., but in the 26 whites it occurs but once as a com- 
plete triradius and is indicated once by a convergence of ridges. 

Summing up the results obtained covering the lower triradii of 
the Mayas, although the material employed is far too scanty for def- 
inite results, we have the following : 


(a) A large triradius, approximately beneath the interspace between 
the hallux and the second toe, is almost universal among the 
Mayas ; its two lower radiants extend horizontally across the foot 
in such a way as to exclude the three plantar areas from the inner 
margin; its upper radiant is more usually within than without 
line A, suggesting that its morphological significance is that of the 
hallucal lower triradius, or j,. A similar triradius is infrequent 
among the whites and, when present, appears through its general 
relationship to be either a fusion of 1, and 1, or the latter alone. 

(4) The lower triradius of the 2d plantar area (1,), not infrequent 
in the white race, does not appear with certainty in the Mayas. 


VIIM 
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(c) The lower triradius of the 3d plantar area (1,) is common in 
the Maya race, but infrequent among the whites. 


For the study of plantar areas I have prepared three tables, 
the first of which, table vi, gives the formulation of the 26 Maya 
soles, the second, table 1x, a similar formulation of four like sets of 
whites, 26 each; and in the third, table x, there are given the 
actual occurrence and the percentage of each type of pattern both 
in the sole as a whole and in the separate plantar areas in whites 
and Mayas. By means of table 1x the important point is estab- 
lished that the number 26 ts sufficient to give the characters of a race 
with approximate correctness, since the figures of the four sets, A—D, 


TABLE VIII.—Sole Formule of 13 Mayas. 


No. Lert Soue. | Ricut 

334 A - Cl = Cl | A -5 Gl Cl 
337 A-+3 - Cl+3-+1+42 A -+3L- Cl +10 
338 +3 Ci -+10 AB-+2+3-Cl +10 
341 A-+3 :Cl - +10 WwW . 
340 A.+3L.CIL . 41 A -+2L. +1CIL - Cl 
346 A O - O B -CIOL. O -O 
347 A - Cl A Cl Cl 
348 A -+3L - Cl +1 A -4+3L:. Cl - +10 
349 A «+3 - +10 
350 A.-+3 +1 W -+35: Ci 


NotTE.—The W patterns are all typical whorls, with cores formed of concentric circles, 
and with three triradii. 


are in the main not very different from one another or from the general 
average, a principle the establishment of which allows us to draw con- 
clusions from the small number of Maya prints with some little confi- 
dence. It must be acknowledged, however, that while in the 52 
whites represented there are no cases of blood relationship so far as 
I can ascertain, several of the Mayas are thus related, as given in 
table 1, and that, consequently, certain of the characters con- 
sidered racial may be merely those of a family. Thus in the oft 
recurring formula of table vit, A‘5°Cl:Cl:, four out of the six 
cases belong to the brothers “Can,” Nos. 333-335, and thus in- 
validate the conclusion that the formula in question is a racial 
character. 
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In comparing the Maya formule with those of the whites, 
tables vi11 and 1x, the most apparent difference is the large number 
of open arcas in the former and of the closed areas in the latter, differ- 
ences which are well shown in table x, where the average of the 
four white sets may be compared with the single Maya set. Out of 
the 78 possible patterns in each case (26 x 3), 49 of them, or 62.8 
per cent., are open in the whites, and but 18, or 23 per cent. in the 
Mayas ; while if the closed patterns be similarly compared, there 
are on an average not quite 25 out of 78 in the whites, as con- 
trasted with 35 in the Mayas, or 31.7 per cent. to 44.8 per cent. 
The next comparison, that of the occurrence of confluent, or 
partly confluent, areas, shows nearly three times as many cases in 
the Mayas as in the whites, or 13 per cent. against 34.6 per cent. 
Areas exhibiting the phenomenon of upper loops are of practically 
equal occurrence in each race, 10.9 per cent. vs. 10.2 per cent., but 
in the computation of areas which open outward, the Mayas show 
12.8 per cent. against 1.3 per cent. in the whites ; that is, a fair pro- 
portion of occurrence against one that is a great rarity. This is 
plainly correlated with the almost constant occurrence in the Mayas 
of a large lower triradius, stretching with its radiants across the sole 
and cutting off the inner margin, thereby directing the ridges of the 
first two areas, and of area 1 especially, toward area 3 and the 
outer margin. Nearly all of these instances are those of area I, 
which fails wholly or in part to rise high enough to come within 
line D and the 4th digital triradius. 
Comparing the separate plantar areas by themselves we note 
the following (table x, lower half, two right-hand columns) : 
Area 3 is in both races more apt to be open than are the others, 
and area 2 is more frequently closed. An open area 3 occurs in 
83.6 per cent. of the whites, and a closed area 2 in 80.7 per 
cent. of the Mayas. The most common fusions are those be- 
tween areas 1 and 3, 2 being seldom involved. An area with 
an upper loop is rare, except in area 1, where it is fairly common 
in both races (20-23 per cent.). The opening outward of an 
area (position 5) seems never to be possible for area 3, and in 
the white race is rare for the other two areas; in the Mayas it 
occurs occasionally in the case of area 2, and in area 1 is so com- 
mon (30 per cent. ), in correlation with the large lower triradius, 
that it may be considered a race character. 
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The hallucal pattern ts overwhelmingly of one type, A, the one the 
core of which opens upward to the interval between hallux and digit 
JT (80.8 per cent.). Nowhere near so great a proportionate occur- 
rence of this type occurs among any of the other races examined, 
and in the whites, where it seems to be quite characteristic, the 
actual occurrence is but 49 per cent. In the Mayas the outer 
triradius, i. e., the one between it and area I, is usually preserved, 
but is generally absent in the whites. Practically the only other 
pattern that occurs is the whorl, which appears in its most primitive 
form, with three triradii and with a core of concentric circles. 


Summary of Maya Sole Characteristics. 

(a) Plantar areas (as a whole): Usually excluded from the inner 

margin by means of the radiants of a large lower triradius between 
hallucal and first plantar area. In correlation with this, areas 1 
and 3 become confluent in a broad sweeping curve, enclosing 
area 2. 
Plantar areas (separately) : Area 1 confluent with area 3, either 
completely or with some of the ridges of area 1 separated by line 
D, and thus forced to open at the outer margin. Area 2 a broad 
loop surrounded by the U-shaped ridges of the confluent areas 1 
and 2, thus making it a closed area. Area 3 either confluent with 
area 1 or with a lower triradius which embraces a part of its 
ridges, making it partially closed. 

(¢) Hallucal pattern : Usually the A type, with outer triradius (i. e., 
the one between it and plantar area 1) persistent (19 out of 26). 
Aside from this there sometimes occurs the primitive whorl (W) 
with acore of concentric circles and with all three triradii present. 

(2) Hypothenar and Calcar patterns : The hypothenar seems to occur 
but rarely. The calcar has not been observed. 

(e) Maya formula: As composed from the most frequent symbol 
for each position, the characteristic Maya sole formula would be 
the following : 

A:+3°Cl:+1 


1 The attempt to establish a racial formula by uniting the most characteristic symbols 
for each part designated seems in general hardly warrantable, since the resulting combina- 
tion seldom if ever occurs. Thus I have given up the attempt in most cases, e. g., Maya 
palms. Here, however, the similarities are so great and certain characters so constant 
in their occurrence that I let it stand as an experiment. 
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Other common or, at least, characteristic conditions are for area 
1 (5); and for area 3 the escape of a part of its lower ridges by 
the inner margin (+ 1, O), also its closure by means of a third 
lower triradius (Cl.). This would give, as other common for- 
mulz, closely related to the above, 


A:5:Cl:+10 


Although in 26 Maya soles the first of these occurs 8 times, and 
the third 6 times, 14 in all, or, if we include two with a W hal- 
lucal pattern, 16, i. e., 71 + per cent., in 104 white soles they 
occur but 5 times, or, with the same latitude as to hallucal pat- 
terns, 9 times (7 percent.). As to characteristic white formule, 
the commonest is the simple A‘O-O-O-, which occurs, with lati- 
tude as regards type of hallucal pattern and with a few other 
slight modifications, 39 times in the 104 soles, or 37.5 per cent. 
Still cases occur in both races which might well belong to the other ; 
thus, No. 60 of series a, table rx, might well be a Maya, save for 
the spiral core to the hallucal pattern, and Nos. 345 and 346 of 
table vii might be white. As a matter of fact there is white blood 
in No. 345, and perhaps in 346, but.who shall say that the Maya- 
like formule of certain whites denote aboriginal ancestry? Even 
this is, of course, possible, but in view of the occasional similarity 
in individual cases in all the races thus far examined, such a con- 
clusion is neither likely nor necessary.* 


B. — AMERICAN NEGROES 


Material. — My Negro material is a little more extensive than 
is that from the Mayas, and is wholly due to the kindness of my 
assistant, Miss Whipple, who personally collected the entire set, in 
great part from two institutions in Providence, R. I., the Shelter for 
Colored Children, and the Home for Aged Colored Women. Miss 
Whipple received much kindness and assistance from the matrons 


1JIn this connection it may be interesting to note that in both soles of the woman 
mummy of the ‘‘ Basket-people,’’ the restoration of which has been recently described by me 
(Amer. Anthropologist, 1904, vol. VI, pp. 1-17), the formula was the simple A‘O-0-0,, 
in one case with a well-formed hypothenar loop. The right hand, also, showed an ex- 
tensive hypothenar pattern of the loop type. The main line formula was 11°8°7°5'C’, 
also more like the whites than the Mayas. 
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and other officials of those institutions, help that has contributed 
in no small degree to the completion of this paper. 

The following table will show the material employed and the 
relationship and purity of race of the individuals involved : 


124 
125 
126 
128 
129 
130 
166 
167 


NAME oR DESIGNATION. 


Mrs Thomas 
Bessie 

A. C. W. No. 
A. C. W. No. 
A. C. W. No. 
A. C. W. No. 
Viola Jackson 
Arthur Jackson 


Daughter of 124 

Inmate, A.-C. W. 

XY to % Negro, inmate, A. C. W. 
Matron, Home for A. C. W. 
Aunt of 129, inmate, A. C. W. 
Sister of 167 and 168 

Brother of 166 and 168 


168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 


365 


George Jackson Brother of 166 and 167 
Oswald Brother of 170 

Louise Sister of 169 

Andrew Brother of 172 

Hope Sister of 171 

Alice Sister of 174 

Mary Sister of 173 

Ethel Sister of 176 

Lulu Sister of 175, light color 
Leola Very black 

John 
Joseph 
Eddie Possibly‘some white blood ”’ 
Martin Father Irish, mother nearly white 
Clarence Very black 

Maggie Logan Nurse maid 


#0 Oy OY OY OY 40404040 404098 +093 93 93 4040400404040 


Palms. — The study of the palm prints of the above 24 individ- 
uals yielded the results expressed in table x1, in which are given 
the main line, the carpal, and the pattern formule. 

Of main-line formule, which are arranged in numerical order in 
table x111, there are 24 varieties, although the first, 6°5°5°3:, is practi- 
cally a 7°5°5°3°, in which the loop is reduced in zero, thus rendering 
line D entirely obsolete ; and in the single instance of 7°9°5‘II', 
the fourth term is almost a 5 with an intervening triradius. 

From this table it will readily be seen that the lower formule, 
or those in which the first two terms are below 10.6, are more marked 
than in the Maya race. Thus in the whites 98 out of 200 formule, 1. é., 
49 per cent., were below this point ; the Maya showed 28 out of 42, 


No. 125, with palms alone. 
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| 
i 
TABLE XI.—List of Prints used in the Study of the American Negroes. 
No. | | RELATIONSHIP, RACE, BTC. 
| 
| I 
| 3 
4 
| 5 
| 
~ 1Collected by Miss Inez Whipple. All are complete sets (palms and soles) except 
YIM 
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TABLE XII.—Main Line, Carpal, and Pattern Formule of 48 Negro Hands. 


a | | 
Cat. No,|Marn Line anp CaRPAL|MAtn Line ANDCARPAL| PATTERN 
| | Formuta—Lert, | 


| 
| 
| 


-Co | 
-Ce 
-Ce 
-Ce 
-Co 
Cho 
-Ch 
-Ce 
-Co 
-C€o 
-Co 
(Cho 
-Ce 
-Ce 
-Ce 
-Ce 


124 
125 
126 
128 
129 
130 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 


_ 305 

Notre.—The numerical exponents signify possible alternative interpretation. ¢ signifies 
a lower triradius, either in the course of a line or occurring in the formation of a pat- 
tern. 7 means that a pattern is rudimentary. 


| 
Onn 


CONN 


> 


T0000 


OWWW WH OW WW 


| 


° 


000 


00000 


~ 


| 


2 
m0 Lo00000000 


VISTI WOON ONO 


AU 
e000 30000 


| 


ST STOO OO 


or 66% per cent., while in this set of Negroes there are 3 7 out of 
48, or 77 per cent. It would be of great value could the proportions 
quoted here be found to obtain universally among these races, and in 
spite of the small number of individuals from which these statistics are 
deduced, since they seem to rest upon so general a set of characters, 
and since the difference of percentage ts so considerable, I am inclined 
to think that some such relation will be found to obtain in general. 
The establishment of such a point, however, demands the compila- 
tion of data from many hundreds, if not thousands, of individuals 
known to be of pure blood, and in this first paper upon the sub- 
ject the main object is to inquire whether distinct racial differences do 
exist, rather than to attempt to establish them upon such scanty data. 
Regarding the relative tendency to vary in the two hands, it 
seems that here, as in the other races dealt with, the left is consid- 
erably more variable than the right. In these 24 different formule 


| 1 
| 
| ' 
| 
| 
| t 
| 
| 
| -o -gi 
-o 
| -2) . iit 
-2! 
| 
} -o 
| 
| 
| 
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13 are found in left-hands alone and 6 in the rights alone, while 5 
are common to both. In 20 Maya formule 10 were found in the 
lefts alone, 6 in rights alone, while 4 were common ; and in 62 
white formulz the figures are 23 for the lefts alone, 14 for rights 
alone, and 25 for both. 


TABLE XIII.— Occurrence of Main Line Formule in Negro Hands. 


ForMUL#. R. | Botu. | ForMUL&. | R. 


| 


| 


OO MO OO ONNNN 
CONN DOM 
OLR Om 


| 


| 
| 
| 


BN 

oo 


INI | 


Formule occurring in lefts alone, 13. Formule occurring in rights alone, 6, 
Formule common to both, 5. 


The abnormally large proportion of occurrence in the right hand of 
the highest formula, 11°9°7°5", seen in both whites and Mayas, occurs 
here also, and in fact in so nearly the same proportion in all as to in- 
dicate strongly the presence of a general law. Thus in 24 right palms 
this formula occurs 6 times, or exactly 25 per cent., and in left- 
hands but once, or approximately 4 per cent. For 200 palms of 
the white race the corresponding figures are: rights 22 per cent., 
lefts 4 per cent.; and for 42 Maya palms, 25 per cent. and o. Jz 
this vastly greater success of the right hand to perfect what has been 
shown to be in man the position of greatest physiological advantage 
Sor the friction ridges (Miss Whipple, 1904), we are forcibly reminded 
of the doctrine of USE-INHERITANCE, since all the races under discus- 
sion are right-handed, and since the degree of success attained ts in all 
cases practically the same. * This ts but one of numerous instances that 
are constantly coming up in the investigation of friction ridge config- 
uration, all suggesting the great applicability of this study for the 
solution of questions of general biological interest. 


i 
| Born, 
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The results of the consideration of the separate main lines and 
their terminations are given in table xiv, easily deducible from 
tables x11 and xu, but arranged in a more convenient form for 
reference : 


TABLE XIV —Frequency of Occurrence of the Various Terminal Positions, with 
Percentages (Negroes). 


Ling D | Line C 


TERMINI | 
| % (both) 


Both | ¢ (both) _ 


| 
| 


ON & | 


[| | | | 


TERMINI 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
ro) 
I 


Table xv gives a comparison of the final results with those ob- 
tained from Mayas and whites (see also table v, and table 11 in appen- 
dix), and is thus the most important of the three in pointing out the 
amount of racial difference, and the extent to which one can use the 
main lines and their termini as ethnological criteria. 

From this we may deduce the following results, which are to be 
considered the final results of the present paper in regard to main 
lines, since the prints of Chinese and other races which I possess 
are too few to present in tabular form : 

Line D: The position (7) for this line is a marked Negro character- 

istic, especially as compared with the white race; over 41 per 
cent., as compared with 11 per cent. For the latter race the 


— | — | | | 
=) 
| | | 4 | 13 | 27-- 
—] 2+ | 4 | 4 | 8.3+ 
| 14 6 | 20 | | | 6 | 
5 | 7 | 12 | 25 | | 9 | 14 | 29+ 
| 2 4+ — I 2+ 
| Line B | Line A 
| | | 2 | 4+ 
| — | 1 2+- 
20 | 15 | 35 | 73— | | 19 | 32 | 66.64 
2 ) 4+ - | 
Io | 21— | } — | — | 
—] I 2+ | — | 
| - | 
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higher positions are especially characteristic, positions (10) and 
(11) together receiving more than half, as contrasted with 23 per 
cent. in the Negroes. The characteristic Maya position is (9), 
36 per cent., as contrasted with 25 per cent. in both whites and 
Negroes. Position (10) is very unusual in Negroes, and position 
(11) in both Negroes and Mayas is about half as common as in 
whites. 


TABLE XV.—Comparison of the Main Line Positions in Tables, V and XIV. 


Line D Line C 
Maya | White Negro | White a. 


TERMINI 


OO ON OAM 


TERMINI 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
I 


Line C: Position (5) isa little more common in Negroes than in 
Mayas, and in both is more than three times as common as in the 
white race, in which it occurs but seldom. For this latter race, 
position (7) is the most frequent, and is less than half as common 
in the Mayas, while the Negroes stand in this particular inter- 
mediate between the two. Position (g) has been given as the 
Maya characteristic, but is also quite common in the other races. 
A complete suppression of the line seldom occurs in the Negro 
(8.3 per cent. ), but is about twice as frequent in both Mayas and 
whites, the Mayas leading by a little. 


| 24- 85 | 27+ 
— 7+ | 11.5 8.3 
| | 4t.5+ 4+ | 33 25 
7+ | 42 8.3+ 19+ | 15 8.3 
25.5 | 25 36+ 26.5 | 29+ 
4+ | 38 | 19— = | 5 | 
| Line B | Ling A 
| - — | | 16+ I | 4+ 
=e 5 | 9+ 9.5 4+ 
| | | 21+ 20.5 | 2I— 
— — 10 2+ 
| «+ | a7 | w- | so | 58 | 6664 
| 5 2+ = = 
‘ | — | | — — | 
XUM 
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Line B: In all these races the most usual position is (5), but here 
the Negro has the decided lead. In fact this position accounts 
for three-fourths of the cases, and position (7) the remaining 
fourth. Position (6), that is, a fusion with line D, is quite com- 
mon in the Mayas, about one-fifth of the cases, while in the white 
race position (7) claims one-third. 

Line A: In Negroes a low position is not especially common, much 
less, indeed, than in whites, as the latter show 41 per cent. 
below (5) and the former but 31 per cent. For the same posi- 
tions the Maya percentage is 46, — not very different from the 
whites, save in the important respect that in the Mayas a large 
part of these low positions are (1), i. e., before the carpal triradius, 
Thus the true conditions in these races are better seen by com- 
paring the total percentage of positions (1) and (2), which are 
in Mayas 25 per cent., in whites 10.5 per cent., and in Negroes 
but 8 percent. The Negroes in this respect are actually higher 
than the whites, and far ahead of the Mayas. In the Negro, 
then, position (5) is emphatically the most characteristic. 


In my first attempt at looking for racial differences the material 
I used was that of the Negro prints Nos. 124-129, in which, as an 
inspection of table x11 will show, almost every formula was either 
7°5°5°5°, or else one easily derived from it. This I set down at 
once as the Negro formula, and although my later studies have 
necessitated a modification of my first views as to its universality, 
I still think it may be typical and would like to consider that any 
great aberrancy from it is due to the influence of other blood. Whether 
this will be borne out by later facts or not, no one can say, but the 
investigation of a large number, at least 100, of the prints of the 
natives of the Guinea coast, collected in Africa and not too near 
Liberia or any white settlement, might corroborate it. 

It will appear at once that any near approach to one another of 
lines C and D would admit of three varieties : (1) where C is below 
D, (2) where they meet, and (3) where C passes above D; or 7°5°, 
8°6:, and 9°7', respectively, and thus these three forms would be 
practically the same. Again, the figure for line A might be 4, 3, or 
even 2 without practically modifying the several interrelationships, 
and thus the typical formula would admit of at least the following 
varieties : 


i 
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NTN 
NWN NW 


on 


These present a different aspect when written, but might be hardly 
distinguishable from one another in an actual print. In the 48 
Negro hands under inspection these formulz represent 27 of them, 
or 56.2 per cent., while in the 42 Mayas (not admitting any case of 
position 1 for line A) there are 15, or 35.6 per cent., and in 200 
whites, making the same reservation, yet admitting such a form as 
7°5°3°2", 7°5°5°4', etc., there are 73, or 36.5 percent. This large 
occurrence in the Negroes (56.2 per cent.) as contrasted with the 
35.6 per cent. and 36.5 per cent. of the other two races makes the 
hypothesis advanced above appear rather probable. Further in- 
vestigation in this direction will be awaited with great interest. 

In the carpal region a parting instead of a triradius is met with 
7 times in the 48 hands, or 14.6 per cent., about as in the Mayas 
and much less than in the whites. The two most characteristic 
forms of triradius are the centrally placed one, 43.8 per cent., and 
the one situated near the outer margin, 33% per cent., both with 
quite a little carpal area below them. The very low position so 
common in Mayas does not seem to occur. 

The pattern formule given in table xm furnish the data used in 
table xv1, which gives the occurrence of each type of pattern in each 
hand, and the percentage in each case, as well as the percentages 
of Mayas and whites copied from table vi for ease of comparison. 
From this it will be seen that doth hypothenar and thenar patterns 
are of infrequent occurrence, this loss being more than made up by the 
almost universality of one or the other type of pattern on the 3d pal- 
mar area. The percentage of occurrence of a loop pattern on the 
second area, caused by a recurving of line C to the inner side, is 
singularly constant in all three races, 334, 34, and 37 per cent., 
respectively. 


| 
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TABLE XVI.—Occurrence of Patterns in Palm (Negroes) with Comparison of Mayas 
and Whites. 


| Maya (44). | WHITE (100), 
| % 


NEGRO (48). 
DESIGNATION OF PATTERN, 


Hypothenar | | 41 
Thenar (up and down) | 

I (triradius) 

2 (triradius ) 

2 (loop) 

3 (triradius) 

3 (loop) 


Total.! | 78 


1 Here, as in table vil, the totals have little value, but serve to show the relative oc- 
currence of patterns in the various races. 


In the third area the false or loop pattern is much commoner 
than the true one formed by means of a triradius, as is also true in 
the white race, but in the Mayas the two are exactly equal in oc- 
currence. The total number of Negro hands on which the third 
area has a pattern is not quite 89.5 per cent., the number obtained 
by adding the percentage of occurrence of each type as given above, 
since. in a few cases both types appear simultaneously, but the per- 
centage is not far out of the way and may be safely quoted at 85 per 
cent., as contrasted with 59 per cent. in both Mayas and whites, 
thus establishing it as a Negro characteristic. 


Summary of Negro Palm Characteristics. 

(a) Main lines: An overwhelming percentage of occurrence of the 
lower formule, but without the especially low position of line A, 
characteristic of the Mayas. The commonest formule are 7°5°5°5°, 
8°6°5°5:, and 9°7°5°5", and various slight modifications of them, 
representing 56.2 per cent. of the 42 cases investigated, while in 
both Mayas and whites the proportion is 35-36 per cent. Cor- 
respondingly the higher formulz (those beyond 10.6) are con- 
spicuous for their infrequency. (Cf. table x1 with table 1 of the 
appendix. ) 

(4) Carpal area: A triradius is almost constant, about as in the 
Mayas, the two most characteristic forms being the central and 
lateral. A well-defined carpal area is usually present, and the 
very low position of the triradius, rendering the area obsolete, so 
common in the Mayas, is of infrequent occurrence. 
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(c) Patterns: Correlated with the occurrence of the lower formulz 
a loop pattern on area 3 is very common, since position (7) 
for lines D or C, or the fusion of the two, would produce it. 
Since, as it happens, a genuine (triradius) pattern occurs on the 
same area in more than a third of the cases, sometimes indeed 
side by side with a false or loop pattern, it results that area 3 is 
seldom without one or the other type (85-go per cent.). This 
brings the total of pattern occurrences far beyond that in the 
other races examined, although, as a matter of fact, the other 
patterns are considerably less frequent than in the whites or 
Mayas. Hypothenar and thenar are of about equal occurrence, 
but the former is but a third as frequent as in the whites, and the 
latter less than two-fifths as frequent as in the Mayas. 


Soles. — As material for this investigation I have sole prints of 
all the Negroes given in table x1, with the exception of No. 125, 
making a total of 23 individuals. Of these the sole characters 
are shown by means of descriptive formule in table xvii from 
which the actual occurrence of each character, with their percent- 
age values, may be easily deduced. 


TABLE XVII.—Sole Formule of 23 American Negroes. 


Formuta—Lert Sore Formuta—RIGHT 


543° “1 
-OL 
“+3 
+3 


| 


Cat. No, | 
124 . 
126 Wa 
128 | BC . 
129 | BC oO: 
130 -O | Weis. Ch 
166 |we -O -O -O | wes-O 
167 .+3 -Cl+3  -+1 
168 -Cl -Clt |W  -clt 
169 }A -O iA - 
171 .OL -OCIt -O We -OCIt-clt 
172 | We -O -O | WA -O -Or -O 
173 -Clt | Wes .O2 - 
174 Wes.Q -O | Wa .Om -O 
175 -+3 -Cl -+1 | BC -+3 -Cl 
177 .Cl -Cls | Bm -Cl - 
178 -OL -O -O A -OL -O . 
179 .5L -Cl+3L-Ci+2 | Bm .13L-Cl 
180 .43L-+3CIL-+1 -CIL . 
181 A -O +O -O A  -O -O 
182 |Wa .OL -Ov 
XUM 
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TABLE XVIII.—Showing the Occurrence of Special Characters in the Soles of Table 


XVII. 
ACTUAL FIGURES PERCENTAGES' 
Characters | Area x | Area 2|Area3 | Total || Arear | Area Area 3 Totai_ 
Open areas [O] | 27 | 27 73 | | 56:7 52.9 
Closed areas [Cl] | 43 || 13.1 | 56.5 | 23.8 | 31.1 
Confluent areas[+] | 13 4 | 13 30 28.3 | 8.7 | 28.3 | 21.7 
Upper loop [L]} | 10 3 3 || 6351] © | 
Open outward [5] | 3 1! 2 6 6.51 | 2.17! 4.341 4.34 


From a comparison of this table with table x, in which are col- 
lected the corresponding data from whites and Mayas, there may 
be deduced the following facts, more or less important as Negro 
characters : 


The proportion of open areas, 52.9 per cent., lies between the 62.8 
per cent. of the whites and the 23 percent. of the Mayas ; and that 
of the closed areas is the same as in the whites (31.1 vs. 31.7 per 
cent.). The figures for the separate areas show that in the Negroes 
areas 1 and 3 are equally apt to be open, while in whites and 
Mayas area 3 shows a much stronger tendency in this direction 
than area 1. As in the other races, area 2 is the most often 
closed, the tendency being almost that of the whites (56.5 vs. 
55-7 percent.). The tendency toward the fusion of areas is in- 
termediate between Mayas and whites, the three sets of percentages 
of Mayas, Negroes, and whites respectively being 34.6, 21.7, and 
12.8 percent. Asin the other cases, areas 1 and 3 are usually 
the ones that fuse. The figures for the occurrence of an upper 
loop are in close accord with those of the other races, and seem 
to emphasize a general human tendency beyond the influence of 
race. Areas that open outward area little more frequent than in 
the white race, but not nearly so common as in the Mayas, 
doubtless owing to the infrequency of the large lower triradius, 
characteristic of the Mayas. 

The deductions thus far are of a negative character, and do not 
serve to point out any trait especially distinctive of the Negro race. 
The tendency to the approximation of, or in numerous instances 
the almost complete identity with, the proportions of the whites, 
may suggest the almost universal admixture of blood, not only ad- 


1 For the separate areas the percentages are calculated on a basis of 46, the number of 
soles ; for the totals the basis is 138, the number of areas (46 X 3). 


XUM 
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mitted as a general fact, but shown by unmistakable bodily char- 
acteristics in many of the individuals under present examination. 
What might be the results from prints taken from the native race 
in Africa can be only surmised, but the results thus far render such 
an investigation of great importance. 

A far more hopeful set of characters, in which positive results 
may be obtained, is that of the hallucal pattern. Remembering the 
statistics concerning Mayas and whites, especially the almost uni- 
versal occurrence of the A type in the former and the moderate 
frequency of the W type in the latter, it is of much interest to note 
the following comparison of statistics : 


TABLE XIX.—Comparison of Hallucal Patterns in Negroes, Mayas, and Whites. 


AcTUAL FiGuRES | PERCENTAGES! 
YPE | 
Negro Maya | White Negro Maya | White 

W 22 | 3 38 | 47.8 11.5 38 
A 6 21 49 | 13.1 80.7 49 
B 10 | I 10 | 217 | 3.8 fe) 
on. | I | I 
AC 2 | fe) I 4.34 =! fe) I 
BC 6 | fe) I | 13.1 fe) I 
AB fe) I fo) fe) 3.8 fe) 


Flere will be seen in the Negroes two positive characters and one 
negative one, namely, the high percentage of occurrence of the Wand B 
types, and the subordinate position held by type A. The first of these 
characters, the dominance of type W, shows considerable increase 
over the white race, where this character is quite conspicuous, and 
between the Negroes and the Mayas the difference is a marked one. 
Besides that of the percentage of occurrence, type W differs in the 
three races in another way, and that is by its triradii and the forma- 
tion of its cores. In the Mayas this type, when it occurs, is in its 
most primitive condition, with three triradii and with a core of con- 
centric circles, while in both whites and Negroes, the outer triradius, 
i. e., the one between hallux and digit II, has usually disappeared 
(= exponent The core of the pattern in the whites is most 


1In calculating the percentages it must be remembered that the observations are based 
on 46 Negro and 26 Maya soles. For the whites 100 soles were taken from table Ix, re- 
jecting the last four—Nos. 236 and 237. 


frequently a spiral (27 out of 38); in the Mayas the primitive con- 
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centric circles ; and in the Negroes either the latter or an S-shaped 
figure, seldom a spiral (2 out of 22). 

The second Negro character, which is especially striking when 
one looks through a set of prints, is the frequency of type B, either 
by itself or in connection with some other change, as BC (plate x1). 
Out of 46 soles under discussion, B alone occurs 10 times, and in 
connection with C six times more, making a total of 34.8 per cent. 
As this type displays no conspicuous core other than a loop that is 
often very broad, it frequently appears as though a definite hallucal 
pattern were lacking, and, indeed, in my first examination of these 
prints, before the underlying morphological principles had been 
established, I characterized such cases as “no hallucal pattern.” 
Such a phenomenon, occurring so frequently in a set of prints, 
cannot fail to arrest attention, and if found to be definitely charac- 
teristic of the Negro, will prove a convenient element in diagnosis 
of race. 

A hypothenar pattern (H) seems almost as common in the 
Negroes as in the whites; and of the calcar pattern, occurring in the 
whites at the ratio of about 1 per cent., no trace is found in the 46 
Negro soles. 

Summary of Negro Sole Characteristics. 

(a) Plantar areas: All that can be said here is that in the usual 
features, such as open and closed areas, etc., the Negroes show 
nothing that can be considered characteristic. In some points 
they stand intermediate between Mayas and whites, generally 
nearer the latter, and in others the correspondence between 
Negroes and whites is almost exact, points which may be due to 
the infusion of white blood, which is conceded to be universal. 

(4) Hallucal patterns : The most frequent type is the W, the core of 
which is formed either of concentric circles or an S-shaped 
figure. The outer triradius is deficient. Type B occurs with 
far greater frequency than in any of the other races examined, 
and, through this fact as well as its conspicuous character, may 
be of considerable use as a racial criterion. Type A is conspicu- 
ous for its infrequency, especially as it is the dominant character 
in the Mayas and very common in the whites. 

Hypothenar and calcar patterns ; The hypothenar pattern occurs 
as frequently as in the whites; a calcar pattern has not yet been 
recorded. 
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(d@) No characteristic Megro formula can be ventured upon at 


present. 
C. — CHINESE. 


Material, —1 have been able thus far to obtain but very little 
material representing the Mongolian race, my entire collection being 
limited to prints of nine Chinese, of but four of whom I possess both 
palm and sole prints (table xx). 


TABLE XX.—List of Prints of Chinese.’ 


Name || Car. No. | NamME 


Chung Gip | 315 Quan Dong 
Quan Sing ( , 316 Chin Kay 
Quan Gea 317 Hay Wah 
Quan Wah ) 318 Ung Dong 
Wo S. Mon 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Those that I have are, for the greater part, extremely well taken, 
and are due to the efforts of Mr Chung Gip of Springfield, Mass., 
whom I wish to thank in this connection. 


TABLE XXI.—Descriptive Formule of the Palms of Nine Chinese. 


Main Line Carpat | PATTERN FoRMULE& 


Left Palm | Right Palm Left Palm | Right Palm 


illegible 
*0-0°0-3% 
*0-0°0:0 
*0-0°:0:0 
illegible 
0-0-0-0-3}! 


-_ 


Tooomooon 


600000000 
0000009000 


om 
WH 


TABLE XXII.—Descriptive Formule of the Soles of Four Chinese. 


Cat. No. Lert Ricut Sore 


A -0-0 
Wt-O-Or -O- 


Ay -0-0-0- 
Wp .O0-O0r-0- 


| 
| 
| 
| A B -O-H 


Av-O-OCIt-O- 


From the descriptive formulz of these prints (tables xx1 and 
XXII) several points may be obtained, zmportant in relation to the 


1 Collected by Mr Chung Gip. 
® Palms and soles both ; the others are represented by palms alone. 


! 
Cat. No. | 7 
299 
300 
301 
302 
299 | | 
| . . . 3 
| | 0-0-0-0-3}! 
14 | 
315 | 
316 | 
317 a 3! | 
| 
299 
300 
301 
YUM 
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general question of the paper, that of the racial value of the markings. 
It will be noticed that the formule of the palms are in no way dif- 
ferent from those of the other races studied ; that, for example, the 
“ Negro formula’”’ 7°5°5°5* occupies a prominent place, and that the 
higher formule also are well represented. In the patterns of the 
palm, both thenar and hypothenar occur and are of the typical form, 
showing nothing unusual save perhaps in the single instance of No. 
299 right, where the hypothenar pattern takes an unusually low posi- 
tion, yet one that can be duplicated among my collection of hand- 
prints of the white race. 

The formula 5°5°5°5° (314 left) is indeed unique, being the first 
instance of its kind yet noted, but the singular condition is due to a 
coincidence of a third lower triradius and an open line C at the same 
time, thus causing line D at about the middle of the palm to bend 
sharply back upon itself. The condition is singular, but it may be 
doubted if it is a distinctively Chinese character, since the remainder 
of the prints bear such a familiar appearance. Am important point 
may be noted in the soles: the almost universality of open areas, and 
if this can be established by other prints as a Chinese or Mongolian 
character, it will be a point of great ethnological importance. How- 
ever, three of the four individuals investigated have the same sur- 
name (i. e., first name), Quan, and are probably closely related, thus 
giving the likelihood that the coincidence is a family rather than a 
racial character. 

In general it may be said that the study of these few Chinese 
prints is of value in still further emphasizing the conclusion already 
reached that the individual palm and sole characters are of no value 
as ractal criteria, and repeat themselves, both in typical form and in 
all their variations, in human beings of every race thus far examined, 
races representing extreme, though in no cases absolutely pure, 
types. 

III. — GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. In all the races studied thus far, there is much individual 
variation in the palm and sole markings. 

2. Asa result of this a given print can be duplicated, so far as 
its main features are concerned, among individuals of a totally 
distinct race. 
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3. If, however, instead of a single set of prints, a large number 
be studied and the average occurrence of the various features ob- 
tained, these averages will be constant or nearly so for a given race. 
Asa racial diagnostic such results will serve to distinguish peoples 
widely different from one another, but it is hardly probable that 
they will be reliable in the case of related tribes. Thus, a collection 
of Maya prints may be distinguished from an equal number of whites, 
but it may be surmised that the Mayas could hardly be distinguished 
from an allied Indian tribe. 

4. The number sufficient to obtain reliable averages is not 
necessarily a large one, as it has been shown that from sets of 13 
individuals similar results are obtained. The accuracy, however, 
increases with the number of prints employed, and, since the two 
hands show differences in amount of variation, it may be suggested 
that an ideal set for the study of the palms would consist of the left 
hands alone of 100 different individuals ; for the soles, in the absence 
of knowledge concerning the relations of left and right, it would be 
safe to take the same. 

5. The greatest amount of variation observed is that seen in the 
white race, formed in all probability from a vast number of original 
ethnic elements ; and the least is that found in the Mayas, thus sug- 
gesting that the nearer one gets to a primitive race the less the 
amount of variation. 

6. The above fact (5) suggests the hypothesis that in an abso- 
lutely pure race there may be but one general type of palmar and 
plantar configuration, admitting slight variations due to difference in 
proportion between the areas and other elements. It is greatly to 
be desired that prints be obtained from the purest racial stocks now 
living, to prove or to disprove this hypothesis. 


APPENDIX 


The following tables show the main-line formule and their rela- 
tive occurrence in the palms of 100 females of the white race. They 
are taken from an article by the author in Popular Science Monthly, 
September, 1903, by permission of the editor, Prof. J. McKeen 
Cattell : 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF THE OZARK REGION OF MISSOURI 
By D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


The southern part of Missouri presents an interesting and exten- 
sive field for archeological research, and one of which little is 
known. 

The surface of the southern half of the state, south of Missouri 
river, is very rough and irregular ; the bluffs which extend along 
the Mississippi, and the ridges of Jefferson, St. Francois, and other 
border counties may be considered the foot-hills of the Ozarks, 
which, as they continue westward, gradually rise until, in Green and 
Dallas counties, they attain an elevation of about two thousand feet. 
Throughout the region are many rapid streams of clear spring 
water ; the Osage, the Gasconade, and many lesser streams flow 
northward and empty into the Missouri, while the James, the Black, 
and others flow in a southerly course and join White river, itself a 
tributary of the Arkansas. A great part of the country is covered 
with a heavy growth of timber — oaks and cedars on the ridges and 
many varieties of soft wood in the lowlands. 

That the country was well adapted to the wants and require- 
ments of the native tribes is evident, and that it was at one time 
thickly peopled is shown by the great number of village or camp 
sites and other prehistoric remains which have been discovered. 
The existing evidence and remains of the Indian occupancy may be 
divided into three classes : 

1. Remains in the caves. 

2. Village and camp sites. 

3. Extensive groups of small mounds. 


I.—TuHE CAvEs 


Numerous caves exist in the limestone bluffs bordering the Gas- 
conade, the Piney (a branch of the Gasconade), the Niangua, and 
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other streams throughout the Ozarks. Many are quite large; those 
near the Gasconade and Piney rivers usually consist of one large 
chamber having an opening from ten to fifteen feet in height and 
often fifty or sixty feet in width, while from the main chamber pas- 
sages lead to other cavities. Few caves are without a stream of 
clear, cold water several inches deep and four or five feet in width. 
In many it is possible to ascend the streams several hundred yards. 

The caves show evidence of having been occupied for a long 
period. At the openings are masses of wood ashes and charcoal, 
filling the space between the sides to a depth of five feet or more — 
in one cave the depth of the deposit is more than seven feet. The 
accumulations do not appear to be stratified, but apparently resulted 
from long-continued occupancy. Intermixed with the charcoal 
and ashes are implements of stone and bone, fragments of pottery 
vessels, and shells from the river beds, as well as bones of \arious 
animals, birds, and fishes, which served as food. Such vast quanti- 
ties of ashes are conclusive evidence that man occupied the caves 
during many generations, possibly centuries. 

In a cave near the Piney, a few miles above its mouth, is a small 
stream about three inches in depth and several feet in width, which 
enters the main chamber through an opening not more than four 
feet in height. A few yards up the stream the passage widens sev- 
eral feet and continues so for a short distance; this was caused by 
pieces of chert having been detached from the mass, zz sétu. The 
stone had been quarried and used by the Indians, and the bed of 
the stream was strewn with broken and roughly-formed implements. 

This general description will apply to all caves in the valleys of 
the Gasconade and Piney, as well as to many others in various 
parts of the Ozarks. No indications of the existence of man pre- 
ceding the modern Indian have as yet been discovered in the caves. 


II. — VILLAGE AND Camp SITES 


The village and camp sites occur in the bottoms, on the banks 
of the rivers. Where two streams unite there is always evidence of 
a settlement; in several instances stone implements may be found 
scattered over an area of ten acres or more, indicating the site of a 
large village. An extensive village site exists on the right bank of 
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the Gasconade, a few miles below the mouth of the Piney. Near 
the center is a shell-heap, fifty or sixty feet in length, in which have 
been found fragments of pottery vessels and broken implements of 
stone and bone. Another site, although smaller, occupies the level 
area on the left bank of the Gasconade opposite the mouth of the 
Little Piney. On the right bank of the Piney, at the mouth of 
Spring creek, are the remains of an extensive settlement, near the 
center of which is a large shell-heap. 

Graves are found on the summit of the bluffs overlooking the 
streams and lowlands. The bodies had been placed either upon the 
surface or in a slight depression made by removing the thin layer 
of earth and mold which covered the rocks. Upon and over the 
remains were placed stones, forming heaps from two to four feet in 
height. Only small fragments of bone remain, and few ornaments 
or objects of stone or pottery are ever found in contact with the 
burials. 

A large settlement was also situated at the mouth of the Piney, 
in Pulaski county ; and, indeed, evidence of camps may be found on 
every prominent and desirable point along the water-courses. 

In the valleys of James and White rivers, sites are even more 
numerous and more clearly defined than in the vicinity of the Gas- 
conade. That part of the state being thinly settled, much of the 
bottom land has not been cultivated, consequently many of the 
ancient sites remain as they were left by the Indians. 

A very important and apparently extensive site is situated on 
the E ¥, of lot 1, S. W. % of Sec. 9, Tp. 22, R. 23, Stone county, 
on the left bank of White river. Near the center of the site were 
tound four large sandstone mortars, the concavity of the largest 
being about fifteen inches in diameter and six inches in depth, 
while the block of stone was more than two feet in thickness. 
Mortars of similar form, though much smaller, were found on many 
sites along both rivers. One interesting specimen was found on 
the village site situated on the E ¥&% of Sec. 22, Tp. 23, R. 24, Stone 
county, on the left bank of James river. A rectangular block of 
sandstone has been used, the concave surface being six inches in 
diameter. A village covering several acres was once situated on 
on the left bank of White river, near the mouth of Bull creek, in 
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Taney county; while only a few miles below, on the opposite side 
of the river, were indications of a much larger settlement. Numer- 
ous camp sites were discovered on the banks of the river, and were 
always found where creeks entered the larger streams. 

Quantities of stone implements were found scattered over the 
surface of the twenty or more sites which were examined in the 
valleys of James and White rivers, but not a fragment of pottery 
was discovered. Evidently earthenware was neither made nor used 
by the occupants of these villages. On the other hand, while many 
potsherds are found on the ancient sites along the Piney and the 
Gasconade, no stone mortars have ever been discovered there. The 
entire region is worthy of careful and thorough examination; the 
results would be of scientific value and doubtless many interesting 
specimens would be revealed. 

These numerous sites, some of which are very extensive, cer- 
tainly indicate the existence, during some former time, of a large 
population in the valleys of the Ozarks. 


III. — Grours oF SMALL Mounps 


On the high plateau of Dallas county, north of the Niangua, 
which is a tributary of the Osage, are extensive groups of small, 
low, artificial mounds. In one a fire-bed was discovered beneath 
only a few inches of earth and vegetable mold; in another a small 
arrowpoint was found near the original surface ; but neither objects 
nor indications of fire were discovered in any other mound, al- 
though many were examined. These mounds occur in groups of 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty ; within an area smaller 
than ten square miles, eight hundred and sixty were counted. 
They are placed in parallel rows, usually along water-courses or 
on the western slopes. Many of the mounds were measured and 
the average diameter found to be forty-five feet, elevation twenty- 
seven inches. 

No indications of villages were discovered in the vicinity of the 
mounds, and no implements of stone or bone were found on the sur- 
face. It is difficult to conceive for what purpose the mounds were 
erected, unless to serve as elevated sites upon which the habitations 
were placed. If this be the correct explanation, there should cer- 
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tainly be indications of the occupancy, either in the form of imple- 
ments or of ashes and charcoal. Nothing of this character, how- 
ever, is found, and the absence of graves in the vicinity is also diffi- 
cult to explain. 

Near Iron Mountain, in St. Francois county, more than five 
hundred of these small mounds, arranged in parallel rows following 
the direction of the water-courses, were counted within a radius ot 
three miles. The most interesting group is situated in the valley 
west of Iron Mountain. One mound of this group is shown in plate 
x1. No objects or graves were discovered in the vicinity. 

A group of some fifty similar mounds is situated on the right 
bank of the Meramec, about six miles above its mouth, in Jefferson 
county. A few mounds of the same type are also found on the 
bank of the Mississippi, above the mouth of the River des Peres, 
within the city of St. Louis. 

Many other mound groups are known to exist in different locali- 
ties, but the description of one is applicable to all. 
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“CASCO FOOT” IN THE FILIPINO 
By GEORGE A. SKINNER 


Away back in the obscurity of prehistoric times, someone in the 
archipelago which we call the Philippines built a boat for the naviga- 
tion of the rivers of those islands. What the type of the primitive 
boat was is difficult to determine, perhaps, but from the lack of change 
that has characterized the people since anything has been known 
about them, one may assume that the modification in structure, if 
any has occurred, has been gradual and not greatly marked. The 
presence of certain peculiarities of the people who spend their lives 
on these boats attracted the attention of the writer soon after 
arriving in the Philippines, and the abnormal development of the 
feet especially interested him. There were but few opportunities to 
obtain photographs of the feet, but the accompanying illustration 
(pl. x11, 2) shows a notable example. 

A brief description of the cascos, as these boats are called, may 
throw some light on the peculiar foot-development — deformity, 
one is tempted to call it,— but as such feet are very useful to their 
owners in plying their particular vocation, one must consider that 
feet of this formation are an attempt on the part of nature to adapt 
these people to their occupation. 

The cascos, as observed in the northern and central parts of 
Luzon, vary in length from twenty to more than a hundred feet. 
This description applies to the river boats and not to the sea-going 
cascos. There are seven pieces in these cascos—a bottom 
plank, four side planks, the bow post, and the stern piece. What- 
ever the length of the boat, the planks forming the sides and bottom 
are always in single lengths, and this seems to limit their size, as I 
have never seen one with jointed planking. Along the edges of the 
planks, where they come in contact with the bottom or side pieces, 
a row of holes, about six or eight inches apart and nearly an inch 
in diameter, are bored, and by means of these holes the planks are 
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laced together with rattan thongs. Two of the side planks are 
somewhat narrower than the other two, and these are first laced to 
the bottom and to the bow post. Then the wider planks are laced 
to the ones last mentioned, forming an overlapping joint with the 
wider plank outside. The stern piece is then put in place and like- 
wise secured by lacing. All the holes are then calked with cocoa- 
nut fiber, which is first dipped in pitch or tar, if the builders happen 
to have it. The general form of the casco is that of boats the world 
over. Their lines as a rule are graceful and they are surprisingly 
seaworthy. When the hull is completed, strong bamboo poles are 
placed across the upper surface of the upper plank, and the ends 
project about three feet over the side in the medium and large boats, 
proportionately less in the small ones. A boat about a hundred feet 
long usually approximates five feet deep, and these proportions are 
relatively maintained whether the casco is a large or a small one. 
To the projecting poles smaller bamboo poles are laced longi- 
tudinally, forming a running-board, on which the boatmen stand 
when pushing the craft up-stream. Across the running-board, at 
intervals of ten or twelve inches, are laced bamboo strips, against 
which the toes are braced when the boat is propelled. A covering, 
made of a variety of palm leaves, on light but strong bamboo frames, 
reaches nearly the whole length of the casco, thus protecting the 
occupants and cargo alike from sun and rain. At the stern is a 
small elevated platform, just high enough to enable the pilot, who 
stations himself at that point, to view the length of the vessel. A 
glance at the illustration (pl. x111, 1) will probably make the descrip- 
tion clearer. 

To propel the casco the dugadores (boatmen) use long bamboo 
poles, one end of which is armed with a spike, while the other 
has a knob of polished wood which rests against the shoulder. 
When the start is to be made the men place these poles in position 
against the shoulder, then commence to push by walking toward 
the end of the casco. When the load is heavy, or the boat is be- 
ing propelled up-stream, the effort required is very great, and under 
such circumstances both hands and both feet are used, the entire 
weight of the body and all the strength of each man resting on the 
knob of his pole, the other end of course resting on the bottom of 
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1. Filipino Bugadores at Work 


2. Feet of a Filipino Bugador 
CASCO FOOT IN THE FILIPINO 
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the river. The toes and hands both grasp the cross-pieces on the 
running-board, or the feet may even be elevated until they rest on 
the casco covering. The positions will be understood readily by 
noting the attitudes of the men represented in the photograph. 

The second man has just commenced to push, the third one is 
well toward the middle of his exertion, while the fourth and the 
first ones are just completing a turn and are ready to walk toward 
the bow of the casco to start again. The third man is using both 
hands and both feet as mentioned above. The constant use of 
the toes in this work leads to a peculiar and very great develop- 
ment of the feet. The great toe is especially large and is sep- 
arated from the other toes until it somewhat resembles a thumb. 
The prehensile properties of the toes is remarkable, not only in 
these casco men but in children and in the Filipinos in general. 
If they drop a small article they almost invariably pick it up with 
the toes and place it in the hand with the foot without stooping ; 
indeed I have seen this done when a basket of eggs was balanced 
on the head. 

The feet represented in the illustration were observed on a well- 
developed, middle-aged man, who had spent all his life on the cascos ; 
but as we had no language in common I could not obtain his his- 
tory, and it was with some difficulty that I persuaded him that 
no harm would come to him if he posed in front of the camera. 
The feet shown are quite typical of these boatmen, and although I 
saw many, this was the only one whom I had an opportunity to 
photograph. The skin of the bottom of the feet is of leathery 
hardness, for the feet are seldom covered except on occasion of 
great ceremony, and then only with sandals. The general muscu- 
lar development of these men is often superb. 

Another peculiarity of the casco-men is the development of 
what has the appearance of a fatty tumor on the shoulders, where 
the pole rests while they exercise all their strength against it; 
but they seem to suffer no inconvenience therefrom. A single 
effort made by a person unaccustomed to the task will at once 
demonstrate how necessary this protection is. The “tumor,” or 
cushion, appears to develop soon after the work is begun in youth, 
and it remains throughout life with little or no change. I have ex- 
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amined these casco propellors in youth and in extreme age, but 
could detect no difference in this shoulder growth by the sense of 
touch. Whether it disappears after a man stops work I am unable 
to say from observation, although it probably would pass away to a 
large extent. 

I have never observed the abnormal development of the feet in 
the children, hence it appears to be an occupation development and 
not hereditary. But, as mentioned above, the prehensile function 
of the toes takes place early in life, largely because the feet are 
unhampered by shoes. 


a 


SOME EXPLODED THEORIES CONCERNING SOUTH- 
WESTERN ARCHEOLOGY 


By U. FRANCIS DUFF 


Since the beginning of systematic investigation in regard to the 
archeological and ethnological problems of the southwestern por- 
tion of the United States, many theories — or perhaps I should say 
guesses — concerning them have been exploded. 

Among these iridescent dreams and wild imaginings, born of 
fancy and a very limited knowledge of the subject, may be men- 
tioned the exaggerated estimates of early population. In this, misled 
by the great number of ruins of pueblos, cliff-dwellings, and cavate 
lodges, the exuberant genius of the observer has had full sway. 
Some have declared the population ran into the millions. One 
writer, who had made an investigation of the remains in the valley 
of the Rio Verde in Arizona, estimated the number of people once 
occupying it as having been a million and a half, which is, in all 
probability, twenty-five or thirty times the number of Indians ever 
existing at any one time in the territory now covered by New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Utah combined. 

For many and various reasons the sedentary Indians of the 
Southwest changed the location of their homes very frequently. 
This might have been the result of disease, of a failure of water, 
scarcity of game, or other cause. A great many changes were no 
doubt the result of sickness, for when an epidemic begins its ravages, 
the primitive intelligence of the Indian instantly attaches to it some 
superstitious significance, and his most available remedy is to flee 
from it. One may therefore imagine what a ruinous mass a many- 
storied pueblo, consisting frequently of hundreds of rooms, and 
without even the semblance of sanitary protection, would become 
in the course of years. To avoid total destruction on the breaking 
out of a contagious disease, prompt removal to another site would 
be a necessity. Long drought in any one part of the country 
might produce the same result, and no doubt often did so. There 
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are but two inhabited pueblos in the entire Southwest — Acoma and 
Isleta — that are now on the sites which they occupied at the time 
of Coronado’s extrada in 1540. Many pueblos were abandoned 
also through missionary influence, the missionaries aiming at a 
policy of concentration in order that they could administer to them 
more easily. The Pueblo revolt in 1680 resulted in the desertion of 
practically all the Indian towns, and the nomad tribes, through con- 
stant depredation on their more peaceful neighbors, frequently caused 
the latter to abandon their villages and move to other sites. This 
constant changing of location, probably for ages before the histori- 
cal period began, accounts, in part at least, for the large number of 
ruins scattered throughout the valleys and mountain ranges of the 
Southwest. 

Charles F. Lummis, the able investigator of our southwestern 
country, asserts that “the Pueblos never counted 30,000 souls.” 
This is the figure also given by A. F. Bandelier and practically 
agreed to by Cosmos Mindeleff in the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. The Pueblo population of 
the region in 1903, according to the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is less than 10,000. 

Another popular fallacy is the belief that the cliff-dwellers and 
the pueblo or village Indians were distinct and separate races. No 
doubt the cliff-dweller originally lived in villages situated in the 
valleys or on the mesas, and was driven to occupy the great nat- 
ural cavities in the sides of the chasms that here scar the land, 
simply because they offered a greater degree of security against 
marauding tribes than did the more exposed type of habitation. 
On investigation it appears that many of the centers of cliff occu- 
pancy had other villages in connection with them, situated either 
in the lowlands along usually near-by streams, or on adjacent 
heights. While these eyries might have offered other inducement 


to their occupants, it evidently was safety, or at least a reasonable 
degree of security, that caused them to put themselves to the end- 
less labor of getting their supplies up the faces of the almost ap- 


palling cliffs in which many of their homes were built. 
Some have ventured the assertion, which has been believed by 
many uninformed persons, that the cliff-dweller was a dwarf, basing 
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the statement on the fact that the doors of their dwellings are seldom 
more than three or four feet high and relatively narrow. This mode 
of construction was a most natural one, for a low door, which would 
put an invader to the necessity of stooping to enter, could be more 
easily defended than a large one, and would be better protection 
from severe weather. An examination of the human remains found 
in the cliff-dwellings proves conclusively that the inhabitants of these 
lofty abodes were people of ordinary size, and that they were no 
more dwarfs than were the mound-builders giants. 

In view of the facts mentioned, it is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the theories of the advocates of a belief in a former vast 
population in the prehistoric Southwest — such as that the people 
were entirely swept away by some great pestilence, that they mi- 
grated in a body, or that they were driven out by fumes emanating 
from volcanic eruptions. 

While traditions of migrations exist among all the tribes, many 
of the latter probably being made up of accretions from other tribes, 
as in the case of the Navaho and the Hopi, there is no evidence 
whatever that any great exodus has occurred. 

The dead are not found scattered promiscuously through the 
ruins, but, almost without exception, are observed to have been laid 
away with the usual rites. This fact would also preclude the possi- 
bility of any great massacre having taken place. 

Bandelier mentions what has, beyond question, been a potent 
means of decrease in the population — the constant inter-killing in 
the tribes on the charge of being possessed of evil spirits and of 
practising witchcraft. Sorcery, indeed, is practised even at the pres- 
ent time, as recorded by Mr Lummis and others, and as the rec- 
ords of the civil courts of New Mexico show. Intertribal wars 
and wars with the Spaniards have been even more disastrous. 

It has even recently been stated in print, with a view of sub- 
stantiating a belief in the great antiquity of southwestern occu- 
pancy, that ears of corn embedded in lava have been taken from 
ruins in central New Mexico. This apparently lavafied corn has 
more likely resulted from the destruction of the village or vil- 
lages by fire, certain of the materials of which the walls were 
composed vitrifying through the intense heat of the burning 
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timbers and running over the corn stored in some of the rooms of 
the structure.’ 

The “Gran Quivira’”’ myth to the effect that the place was the 
depository of vast wealth, was long ago exploded by Bandelier, and 
later in a popular article by Mr Lummis, published in Scribner's 
Magazine for April, 1893, afterward reprinted in his delightful vol- 
ume, Zhe Land of Poco Tiempo. 

At different times reports of finds of gold in southwestern ruins 
have been circulated, but the best information later obtainable tended 
only to disprove them. Nor have any precious stones been discov- 
ered, aside from turquoise beads and ornaments, of which those 
found in Pueblo Bonito, in Chaco cajfion, by Mr G. H. Pepper of 
the Hyde Expedition, are the most noteworthy. 

Science demands only facts, and it is well that all adventitious 
and extraneous matter—the cobwebs of tradition and the crude 
imaginings of the ill-informed—should be swept away. In this 
work Messrs A. F. Bandelier, Charles F. Lummis, and those con- 
nected with the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington have 
been widely recognized factors, and it may now be said that, largely 
through their efforts, southwestern archeology and ethnology have 
been placed on a scientific basis. 


1 Owing to the belief prevalent in the Southwest, especially in central and western 
New Mexico, of the existence of pueblo ruins within the great lava flow in the vicinity of 
Mount Taylor (locally called San Mateo), I made a special investigation of the question 
in 1897 and 1899, pursuing every clue encountered and finally tracing the origin of the 
myth to a cowboy, residing in the vicinity of San Rafael, near Grant Station, on the Santa 
Fé Pacific Railroad. This individual, it was asserted, while rounding-up stray cattle in 
malpais, had seen the ruins, the walls of which were of stone, and that the lava had 
poured in the door and window openings. When I offered to reward him handsomely if 
he would take me tothe spot, he denied having seen any ruins of the character mentioned, 
nor was I able to obtain more definite information from four local surveyors who had 
traversed the country during many years. Later search resulted only in the discovery — 
within the limits of the once molten stream, to be sure,—of some rude stone walls that 
had been constructed at a period long subsequent to the flow and at points not actually 
touched by it. Encrusted corn, such as that mentioned by Professor Duff, has been found 
in several localities in New Mexico, but there is little doubt that the incrustation consists 
not of lava but of slag from the immense communal ovens, such as those uncovered by 
the Hemenway Expedition in the Salado valley of Arizona. — EDITOR. 


HEREDITARY RESEMBLANCES IN THE BRAINS OF 
THREE BROTHERS' 


By EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA 


To demonstrate the influence of heredity in the configuration of 
the human brain has long been the wish of brain anatomists. A 
few cases of brains of new-born twins and triplets are on record,” but 
owing to the comparatively primitive degree of individual differentia- 
tion in the disposition of the cerebral fissures and gyres in the brains 
of the new-born, no safe conclusion could be reached. No adequate 
adult material of this kind has been described except the brains of 
the two distinguished physicians Seguin, father and son, which it 
was the writer’s good fortune to obtain for comparative study four 
years ago.* It may be mentioned here that in the Seguin brains I 
attributed certain interesting points of resemblance to hereditary 
transmission. I again had the good fortune to test the question of 
encephalic morphological transmission in the brains of three brothers 
who were recently executed together for a murder in New York 
state. Through the kindness of the prison officials, notably Mr 
George Deyo, the warden, and Dr J. B. Ransom, the prison physi- 
cian, it was my privilege to perform the autopsies, and I naturally 
. 1 Read before the Association of American Anatomists, Seventeenth session, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., December 29, 1903. 

2N. Riidinger, Ueber die Hirne von Zwillingen, Anat. Anz., Erginzungsheft. z. 
Ix Bd., 1904, p. 177. G. Retzius, Das Menschenhirn, Stockholm, 1897, Text, p. 90. 
Waldeyer, Ueber Gehirne von Drillingen, Correspondenzbl. d. deutsch. Ges. f. Anthropol., 
Ethnol. u. Urgeschichte, XXX1, 11 u. 12, Nov.-Dec., 1902, p, 128. 

8E. A. Spitzka, A Preliminary Communication of a Study of the Brains of Two Dis- 
tinguished Physicians, Father and Son, Proc. Assoc. American Anatomists, Fourteenth 
session, 1900, pp. 70-92; Phila. Med. Jour., vil, No. 171, April 6, 1901, pp. 680- 
688. E. A. Spitzka, The Redundancy of the Preinsula in the Brains of Distinguished 
Educated Men, . ¥. Med. Record, 11x, No. 1597, June 15, 1901, pp. 940-943. 
Since the publication of my paper on ‘Three Eskimo Brains’? (American Journal 
of Anatomy, vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 25-71, 1902), I have been informed by Lieutenant 
Peary that ‘‘ Nook-tah’’ and ‘* Ah-wee-ah ’’ were father and daughter. As in the case 
of the Seguins, the absence of the other parent’s brain seriously interferes with the search 
for conclusive evidences of hereditary transmission. 
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Fic. 6.——-Dorsal, ventral, and lateral views of the three Van Wormer brains. 
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directed my attention especially to the brains. The opportunity 
afforded by this triple execution was certainly most rare, and a simi- 
lar case will not soon occur again, unless it be during some wide- 
spread epidemic of a fatal disease, or in the course of an overwhelm- 


ing catastrophe." 

To doubt that heredity plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of the brain were to cast aside a vast array of facts which 
prove any portion of the body-structure to be rigorously limited by 
this factor. The transmission of ancestral conditions is a matter of 
everyday observation, if we but compare the physical and mental 
traits of blood relatives. If we recall the many families of musi- 
cians, families of linguists, families of biologists; or the French 
orphan child mentioned by Darwin as having been brought up out 
of France, yet shrugging like his ancestors; or recalling, on the 
other hand, those sad cases of transmission of insanity, of alcohol- 
ism, of epilepsy, in short, of most any kind of disease or defect, the 
far-reaching importance of this life-force must be manifest to every- 
one. Nevertheless, the problem of why ‘like begets like’ is one 
of the most complex topics of biology. With this, the anatomical 
structure of the human brain is the most complex of all the organs. 
The study, then, of ‘‘ brain-heredity’”’ were difficult enough if more 
‘material were at hand. Our inquiries in this direction are rendered 
still more difficult by that other great though not yet thoroughly 
understood law of organic evolution — the law of variation. If no 
two animals and no two plants can be said to be exactly alike, this. 
is certainly true of the brains of men. ‘The surface of the human 
brain, while it is patterned in accordance with a general ground- 
plan presenting the same essential features in all normal brains, yet 
shows, if examined in detail, many differences recognizable not only 
in the brains of different races and individuals, but also in the two 
cerebral halves of the same individual. The primary fissures and 
certain other stable formations of the cerebrum do not exhibit many 
marked modifications in different brains. But there are other parts 


1The writer has recently learned of the acquisition, by Professor L. F. Barker of 
Chicago, of the brains of two brothers in Dr Sanger Brown’s series of hereditary ataxia 
(Proc. Association of American Anatomists, Sixteenth session, 1902). It is also possible 
that the brains of Dr C. H. E. Bischoff and his son, the anatomist, T. L. W. Bischoff, 
have been preserved in the Munich collection. 
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subject to great range of variation — parts which, morphologically 
speaking, are in a state of “ unstable equilibrium ”’ in the evolution- 
ary process. Peculiarities of anatomical configuration of this class, 
uncommon enough in the general run of brains as they come to the 
hands of anatomists, if similarly reproduced in the brains of blood- 
relatives may, I think, be confidently brought forward as evidences 


Fic. 7.—Showing the unusual form of the paroccipita] 
fissure (left side) confluent with the occipital, separated 
from the parietal by a slightly depressed paroccipital 
isthmus, and characterized in each case by an opercula- 
tion, indicated by the shaded portion. The fourth figure 
shows the usual arrangement. 


of hereditary resemblance. Such evidences 
were found in the brains of these three 
brothers, and I shall here call attention to 
some of the points sustaining this proposi- 
tion. 

It may as well be stated here that while 
the brothers resembled each other in outward physiognomy as well 
as in general physique, they differed with reference to the size of 
the head, although the conformation was quite similar. It was 
found that the youngest of the three had the largest head and the 
heaviest brain, while the eldest had the smallest head and the lightest 
brain.! In the absence of an anthropometric life-record it is im- 


ee The anthropometric data in these cases are given in the writer’s report of the post- 
mortem examination in Zhe Daily Medical, vol. 1, No. 1, Feb. 8, 1904, and, briefly, in 
Science, Nov. 27, 1903, p. 699. 
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possible to say to what this difference in head-size and brain-weight 
is actually due. The more likely explanation may be found in the 
fact that there had occurred a somatic improvement with each suc- 


Fic. 8.—Mesal view of paracentral region of both hemicerebra in the three brain 
Note separation of the paracentral fissure (Pavc.) from the supercallosal (.Sfc/.) in four 
(1, 3, 4, 5) of the six hemicerebra, while the remaining two (2 and 6) resemble each 
other. Note also the oblique intraparacentral in 1, 3, 4, and 5, while in 2 and 6 there is 
a curved element. 


cessive birth, expressed by a larger size of the head in the third as 
compared with the first born. 

The form of the brains, like that of the heads, is similar in all 
three (fig. 6); viewed dorsally, the narrower and less bulging left 
frontal lobe is seen to be a characteristic feature in all three brains ; 
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this is particularly marked in Willis, the eldest. The relative pro- 
portions of the various cerebral parts are much the same as ascer- 
tained by careful measurements. Although the cerebra differ in 
absolute size, the callosum is of exactly the same length in all 
three ; nor do the dimensions of the cerebellum and pons differ 
materially in the three. 

To come to the details of the cerebral markings, I wish to call 
attention to the similarity of the gyral physiognomy —a similarity 
which would appeal to the average skilled observer if they were 
placed in juxtaposition with, say, any other three brains taken at 
hazard. Further than this, however, I desire to point out (fig. 7) 
the unusual form of the paroccipital fissure, confluent with the 
occipital by the cephalic stipe, separated from the parietal fissure by 
a slightly depressed parocciptal isthmus, and characterized in each 
case by an operculation, i. e., the subparietal portion tends to lap 
over the paroccipital gyre. I do not recall ever having seen quite 
such a formation in over two hundred brains carefully examined in 
this region in particular, and its recurrence upon the same side in 
the brains of three brothers, born, respectively, four and two years 
apart, is certainly striking. Yet further we note (fig. 8) the separa- 
tion of the paracentral from the supercallosal in four of the six 
hemicerebra, while the remaining two resemble each other. Other 
similarities are to be found in the disposition of the left superfron- 
tals, and of the right supercentrals, with adjacent paramesial 
elements. The right postcentral fissures are almost exactly alike 
in two (Willis and Fred). The combination of these with other 
minor similarities lend great weight to the supposition that they 
are hereditary signs and not fortuitous. 


THE TAPEHANEK DIALECT OF VIRGINIA 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


On May 21, 1607, just a week after the landing of the English 
on the peninsula that was to form the site of the settlement called 
Jamestown, Captain Newport, with a party of twenty-three men, 
started up the river on a voyage of discovery, and finally reached 
the Indian village of Powhatan,’ one of the residences of the “ great 
emperor” of the country, consisting of about a dozen wigwams 
situated upon a high bank on the left side of the stream, a few 
miles below the lower falls.2, On attempting to proceed beyond this 
place, the explorers found their passage impeded by “ great craggy 
stones”’ in the midst of wide, violent, and shallow rapids, and were 
obliged to turn the prow of their pinnace in a homeward direction. 

Captain John Smith, who was one of the party, tells us that, 
on the return voyage, Captain Newport “intended to have visited 
Paspahegh and Tappahanocke,”’ but, observing something in the 
behavior of the natives at Wynauk® that led him to fear that the 
Indians around the fort might be engaged in some mischief, he took 
advantage of a change in the wind and returned with all speed to 
Jamestown, where he discovered that his suspicions had been well 
founded. We are here introduced, for the first time, to two words 
which were destined to figure somewhat prominently in the accounts 
of the colony ; the first, because it was the name (as the ears of the 
settlers caught it) of a “churlish and treacherous nation,” residing 


'*« Powhatan, of which place their great Emperor taketh his name ’’ (Smith) ,—= pazd- 
dan, ‘falls in a current’ —a kind of pitching rapids which the French aptly call sazés, 
‘leaps,’ of water. See Appendix A of a subsequent article in which will be discussed some 
ill-understood points of Algonquian grammar that involve the meaning of certain words. 

2 Strachey gives, as the native term for ‘‘ the falls of the upper end of King’s river,”’ 
paqwachowng (i. e. paguatchiung). The word stands for pékwatshii/wang, ‘where 
there are shallow rapids’; pres, particip. of impers. vb. pa/Azwdtshi/wan, ‘there are 
shallow rapids,’ 

3 A “low meadow point ’’ about 13 miles above Jamestown, Winéh, ‘strong-scented 
wood,’ was, in the Roanoke, Virginia, and Lenape dialects, the name of the sassafras 
tree. The name has been preserved, in the form of Weyanoke, as that of a village situ- 
ated upon the point, in Charles City county. 
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about eight miles above Jamestown, which claimed the land of 
which the English had taken possession, and which, as well as 
the territory itself, derived its name from some previously existing 
wiroance ;* and the second, because it was one of the appellations 
of a people on the south side of the river whose ruler, like the 
wiroance of Paspahegh, on the opposite side, was the “contracted 
enemy of the English,’ and never suffered an opportunity of com- 
mitting some act of hostility to escape him, until a threat from Pow- 
hatan had the effect of putting a quietus upon both chieftains, and 
of causing them to exhibit a more friendly spirit toward the Ofasan- 
tasuwak,? whose progress they had jealously watched. 

The chief town of the Tapahanocks was situated ten or twelve 
miles above Jamestown, on the east side of a creek called, accord- 
ing to Strachey, Coiacohanauke.* 

In the latter part of the year, after making three brief explora- 
tions of the “country of Chickahamania,”’ * Captain Smith set out 
on December 1oth to make a thorough exploration of the river 
that flowed through it. After proceeding about seventy miles he 
was captured by a hunting party under command of Opechankanu,’ 
the wirdance of Pamaunkee,® who took him by a circuitous route 


1See Appendix B. 

2Ota/santasu means, possibly, ‘wearer of leg-coverings,’ the reference being to 
the breeches and long hose worn by the newcomers. The body-garments worn by the 
English were likened by the Indians to their own winter mantles of skin, and called by 
them by the same name mdé/¢shikore, or, in another dialect, ma/¢shikéte (later on, cor- 
rupted by the English to match-coat), = Ojibwe méa/tshigéde, a woman’s petticoat, lit., 
‘it hangs badly,’ i. e., it is loosely suspended and does not conform to the contours of 
the body. 

3 “‘Coiacohanauke, which we commonly though corruptly (i. e., erroneously) call 
Tapahanock.’ This word stands for Kaiékuha/nek, ‘gull-stream.’ Kéaiakw, gull,’ 
Roanoke 4aié/kw, = Milicite £ia'kw, Lenape hiahahw, Caniba kadkw, = Ojibwe 
gaidshk, = Cree kiydsk. The stream is now called Upper Chipoak, or Chipoak’s creek ; 
so named probably from Chopoke, who was a brother of the ruler of the Tapahanocks and 
who lived at the village of Chawapo on the east bank of the stream, 

*This word stands for ¢shikéha/mén, a ‘clearing,’ literally, ‘swept off,’ ‘scraped 
off.’ The suffix -2a was added by Smith, as in some other words, to give the name a sort 
of Latin appearance. The word, with an excrescent vowel, afterward became the name 
of the river. 

5 O/pitsha” kwéni, ‘man of a white (immaculate) soul.’ 

® Pamaunkee (Péma™ ki), ‘sloping hill,’ or ‘rising upland’ ; probably the site of 
the three great ‘‘temples”’ of the Powhatans, upon some elevations, within the forks of 
what are now called the Pamunkey and Mattapony rivers. 
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through several native towns, and, after a march of five days, re- 
turned with him to Orapaks,' one of Powhatan’s hunting towns in 
the vicinity of the place where he was taken prisoner. Then, in 
another journey, the objective point of which was Werawocomoco,? 
where Powhatan was then living, they led him to the residence of 
wiroance Keketou,* in Pemaunkee. This “kind king” took him in 
charge and escorted him toa place called Topahanock, a “ king- 
dom”’ situated on a creek flowing from the north into a river of the 
same name. 

“This riuer of Zopahanock,”’ says Smith, ‘“‘seemeth in breadth 
not much lesse then that we dwell vpon. At the mouth of the 
Riuer is a Countrey called Cuttatawomen ; vpwards, Maraughtacum, 
Topahanock, Appamatuck* and Nanstaugstacum.” The river is laid 
down in Smith’s map of 1612 as the Toppahanock, a name by 
which it was known, by the whites at least, as late as 1649.° 
In his Generall Historie (1624) Smith retains the name Toppa- 
hanock for the river, but changes the name of the town, which 
received its appellation from the creek on which it was situ- 
ated (and which doubtless gave its name indirectly to the river) 
to Rapahanock ; while some of the writers from whose narratives 
Smith compiled a part of his work refer to the stream as the 
“river which some [Indians] call Rapahanocke, others Tapa- 
hanocke.”” Since the letters T and R which form the initials of 
these two names would seem, from a phonetic view point (more 
especially to those unacquainted with the mechanism of speech), to 


1Spelled also Oropikes, the name apparently of a deep pond or small body of water 
(-pikés) in a depression of land (dro, for wéro). 

2 Wiréwaka/méku, ‘fertile land’ ; a tract about two miles in breadth on the east 
side of what isnow known as Timber Neck bay, on York river. 

Kikitou, ‘he harangues,’ ‘makes speeches,’ = Nipissing Natick 
etc. 


4 A/pama/tékit, ‘curved river,’ a designation for the part of a tidal river in which a 
bend exists; verbally, apdmd/téhwé, ‘the river makes a curve,’ ‘turns about.’ The 
name was applied in Virginia to several places situated in the vicinity of a river-bend, and 
particularly to an Indian village near a curve in James river, the site of what is now 
Bermuda Hundred. The village gave its name to Appomattox river, 7. ¢., the river of 
the Apamateks, who lived in the village just mentioned. 

5«<The first river up the West is James River . . .; the second is Charles River 

.; and the third is called by the Indian name Tapahanuke.’’—A Perfect Description 
of Virginia (1649), in Force’s Zracts, vol. 11. 
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stand so wide apart as to preclude the idea that one name was a 
corrupt form of the other, due to a mishearing, it has doubtless been 
supposed by readers of the early history of Virginia that the words 
were formed from roots of an entirely different meaning. Such is 
not the case, however, for the two names are really coradicate, as 
is shown by a careful study of the “ Dictionarie of the Indian Lan- 
guage”? appended to Strachey’s Historie of Trauaile into Virginia, 
which reveals the fact that in the confederacy over which Powhatan 
ruled there were spoken three Algonquian dialects, viz.: (1) an R- 
dialect ' (that of Powhatan and his family), probably the most widely 
diffused and exhibiting some local differences ; (2) an V-dialect ; and 
(3) a peculiar speech resembling the dialects of the Cree group in 
the use of the letter ¢, 2 certain positions, for the 7, /, 2, s, and sh of 
the dialects of the other groups of the Algonquian language. 


SOME ALGONQUIAN LETTER-CHANGES 


In the Cree group ? of dialects, which for various reasons, phonetic 
especially, may be regarded as the oldest of the Algonquian family, 
the consonant ¢ (1) as the initial letter of a limited number of roots,’ 
but (2) more especially, and a/ways, when it directly follows the 
vocalic initial a or 7 of a root ; or (3) is the characteristic of a root ; 
or (4) is the initial or “‘energizing”’ letter of the termination of ani- 


1 What is meant by an #-, Z-, or /V-dialect is one in which, 2 certain positions, and 
in such positions ov/y, in a root or in the grammatical portion of a word, one of these 
three letters is used to the exclusion of the two others. Such substitutions or permuta- 
tions are made according to certain laws of Algonquian letter-change, and not by mere 
caprice, since in such an event any dialect would be rendered unintelligible and be con- 
verted into a mere jargon. An Indian using an /V-dialect cannot pronounce the letters 
v or /, and there is no reason whatever why he should be able to do so; but one who 
speaks an #- or an Z-dialect must necessarily be able to pronounce 7, since this letter is 
the initial of certain particles that are common to all Algonquian dialects, and cannot 
undergo any change without rendering them meaningless. 

2 When I speak of Cree, I refer more particularly to the dialect called Prairie Cree 
(‘‘ Cree properly so called,’’ as Pére Lacombe styles it), which is spoken by a larger pop- 
ulation and with greater purity and elegance than are the other dialects, and has under- 
gone fewer phonetic changes and been less influenced by contact with the Ojibwes. 

3 Of the 124 roots and radical words with initial ¢, recorded in Pére Lacombe’s Dic- 
tionnaire de la Langue Crise, 63 are peculiar to Cree. Of the remainder, 30 have passed 
(in some cases with a change of ¢ to its sonant @) into Ojibwe alone ; 21 into Ojibwe and 
various other dialectic groups; and 6 have undergone the change of ¢ to 7, 2, and /, 
mentioned above. 


weed 
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mate transitive verbs ; or (5) is the initial letter of the termination of 
certain inanimate verbal adjectives and impersonal verbs, is, as a 
rule, represented in the dialects of the other Algonquian groups by 
ry, , or 2, or, in cases (1) and (3) by y (consonant) in Niantic." 

The ¢, ¢, or st of Cree is often represented in the dialects of 
other groups by s, ss, or sk (or guttural ch in Minsi), as (6) the 
characteristic of a root; (7) in the formatives of active verbs; (8) 
in particles that modify the sense of words ; and (9) in certain rad- 
ical words and generic nominal suffixes. 

The use, as above noted, of the linguo-dental ¢, in the position 
occupied in the dialects of the other Algonquian groups, by one or 
another of the linguo-dentals x, /, or 7, is a characteristic peculiarity 
of Cree, which is differentiated into dialects by the employment, 27 
certain positions, again, of th, y (consonant), 7, 7, and 7, which, like 
t, correspond to the 7, /, and x of other Algonquian groups; but 
Cree never interchanges its group-characterizing ¢ with the 7%, y, 7, 
/, and a of its own dialects. A study of Algonquian phonetics 
seems to show that this ¢ is a survival from the primitive Algonquian 
language, of which Cree (‘ properly so called’’) may be regarded 
as the eldest daughter. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ABOVE RULES OF LETTER-CHANGE 


1. Cree Zk, ‘to melt,’ = Lenape 7ixk, sink, = Ojibwe ning, = Vir- 
ginia rang. 

2. Cree adtd’m, ‘beneath,’ = Ojibwe dd’m, = Natick and Narragan- 
sett dnd’m, = Lenape dram, Glam, = Caniba dra” m. 

Cree i# (adverbial prefix), ‘thus,’ ‘in such a manner,’ = Ojibwe 
in, = Natick én, = Lenape ér, é/, = Virginia ér, = Caniba ér. 

3. Cree fit, ‘strange,’ = Nipissing p77, = Ojibwe d77,= Lenape fr, 
pil, = Caniba fir, = Penobscot /i/. 

4. Cree ni kitotaw, ‘1 speak to him,’ = Ojibwe nin” généna, = Old 
Nipissing = Caniba négériira, = Natick 

1 Two curious exceptions to rule (5) are found in the dialect that was spoken in the 
vicinity of Jamestown. I refer to the words md/tshikére, ‘it hangs badly,’ the name 
for a skin mantle ; and pékahikaré, ‘it is brayed,’ whence, by apheresis, we have our 
word ‘‘hickory.’? In both of these words the ~ of the suffix would be regularly ¢ The 
effect of the change in the first-mentioned word is to make it ambiguous, since the suffix 
kore in the same dialect denotes ‘ flaming’ or ‘ blazing.’ 
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5. Cree wé'sdskuteui, ‘it blazes,’ = Ojibwe wé'sékéne, = Caniba 
wéa'sdkure, = Virginia wasdékore, = Lenape 

6. Cree nitt, ‘to descend,’ = Ojibwe mss, = Virginia mss, = Lenape 
nish (Minsi dial.), nich. 

7. Cree -utteu (suffix), action of ‘going afoot,’ = Ojibwe -ésse, 
= Abnaki = Natick = Lenape (Minsi dial.) -dchweu. 

8. Cree -/z (particle), action of ‘ putting’ an inan. object, = Ojibwe 
-si, = Abnaki -sé, = Natick shi, = Lenape -shé, (Minsi dial.) -ché. 

9g. Cree mi'tt, ‘firewood,’ = Ojibwe mi’shit, = Virginia mii'ssi, 
miu’ shi (wood), = Natick mish (wood). 

Cree méttei, ‘worm,’ = Ojibwe mésse, = Virginia miisset, = Miami 
mossia, = Lenape (Minsi dial.) méchués. 

Cree ¢d'sstéw, ‘between,’ = Ojibwe xd’sséw, = Natick nd'shéw, = 
Virginia ra'sséw. 


As regards the 7-dialect of Virginia, the ¢ here, besides corre- 
sponding to the ¢ that characterizes Cree as a linguistic group, bears, 
in certain positions, the same relation to the Wood Cree voiceless 
spirant #i that the latter does to the y, 7, 7, and x of the Prairie, 
Montagnais, Naskapi, and Muskegon dialects respectively. Howse 
regards this spirant as the primitive letter. But the dialect under 
consideration differs from Cree in the use of both the French and 
English nasals, neither of which exists in Cree, but both of which 
are found in the language of the people who spoke the A-dialect and 
with whom the Tapehaneks came into constant contact. As in the 
Cree dialects, assibilation seems to have been common in this Vir- 
ginia speech, an original ¢ often passing through ¢s to sh, and, as 
in some other Algonquian dialects, w was discarded when it was 
the initial letter of a root of which the vowel was a or 0. From the 
few lexical elements that exist, we find that the terminal # of verbs 
and verbal adjectives (which has weathered away in Ojibwe and 
Abnaki) was preserved, and that there was some borrowing of forma- 
tives that are foreign to Cree, but that were used in the other Algon- 
quian dialects of Virginia. 

From the above considerations, and some others that will appear 
farther along, I am led to the conclusion that the people who spoke 
this dialect belonged to the Cree group, and, at an early period, 
found their way from Canada to Virginia where, through their new 
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associations and environment, change of climate, etc., their lan- 
guage underwent certain alterations, but none of sufficient impor- 
tance to mask its origin. 

According to the statements of the early explorers of what is 
now called Rappahannock river, the Tapehaneks of that stream 
occupied at least nine villages to the northwest of the seat of the 
ruler of their territory, but how many to the southwest cannot be 
ascertained. 

The jurisdiction of the ruler of the Tapehaneks on the James, 
whose residence was upon an eminence now called Wharf Bluff, just 
east of Upper Chipoak creek, probably extended from Apamateku 
(now Bermuda Hundred) southeast to Warraskoyac,' the seat of 
wirdance Tackonekintaco” on the west side of what is now called 
Cypress creek, an affluent of Pagan creek, in Isle of Wight county. 
At a few miles to the south of James river, the territory of the 
Tapehaneks adjoined that of an Iroquoian people who doubtless owe 
to them their appellation of Va’ towéwok ( Anglice, Nottoways), pl. of 
Cree Va’ towéu, an Iroquois Indian.* 

From Smith’s map the country of the Tapehaneks, who in 1607 
numbered but 25 fighting men (according to Smith, but 60 accord- 


ing to Strachey), seems to have been sparsely settled. Since there 
was more or less intercourse between these people and the settlers 


at Jamestown, by “ quintan”’* and pinnace respectively, it is prob- 
y Pp Pp y P 


able that the words recorded in the Glossary were collected among 


Judging from the name of the stream, the village was near what in the South is called a 
‘*cypress brake’? —a basin-shaped depression of land situated near the margin of a creek 
and filled with fallen cypress trees. 

2 He is described as a very aged man, and hence perhaps his name — properly, 
Taka! ntikd/ntikew, ‘he does not dance and sing’ 

3 This term is found also in Ojibwe (in the form Ma@dowé), in which it appears as a 
loan-word, and in which it is used also as the name of a species of rattlesnake ( Caudisoma 
tergemina?). The Algonquians of Albemarle sound knew their Iroquoian neighbors by 
the name of A/angédk (Lenape Méngwék, Abnaki A/égwék). The Iroquois who occa- 
sionally descended from the north upon the tribes of the tidewater region of Virginia 
were designated by the Algonquians north of the James by a term which the English wrote 
Massawomek, doubtless for Ma/chewo’mik, ‘ great-plain people.’ 

*Aquintayne (Strachey), = dkwinten, —Abnaki dgwiden, canoe, literally, a 
‘float’ < dkwinte, dgwide, ‘it floats upon.’ The term dgzwiden was used metaphor- 
ically by the Narragansetts as a designation for an island. 


1Spelled also Waraskweag, for /Véraskik, ‘swamp in a depression’ (of land). 
{ 
YUM | 
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them rather than among those who spoke the same dialect on the 
Rappahannock. 

Finally, then, as is above stated, 7apcha'ncék and Rapchi' nck 
are (as may be seen under the root af in the Glossary) dialectic 
forms of the same word, and mean ‘¢#e stream that ebbs and 
flows ’ (lit., that ‘alternates in flow’), the definite and specific form 
of Tapcha'née and Rapcha'né, ‘a stream that ebbs and flows.’! In 
the /V-dialect the word would have the form of Mapeha' nth?  Dis- 
carding the inappropriate term ‘ Powhatan,’ which has hitherto 
been loosely used as a general name for the Algonquian dialects of 
Virginia, I shall, in the “Glossary of the Tapehanek Dialect” that 
follows, designate the three dialects by the above-mentioned names, 
in the abbreviated form of Zap., Rap., and Nap. 

In the transliterations enclosed in parentheses after the words as 
printed in Strachey’s Dictionarie, the alphabet of the Bureau of Am- 
erican Ethnology has been used, with the exception of the letters c 
and ¢c, for which I have employed sh and ¢sh, and of g, for which I 
have used ch. An apostrophe (’) before the name of a part of 
the body of man or animals denotes the apheresis of a possessive 
pronoun, and, in the body of a word, the syncope of a vowel; 
while a superior reversed comma (‘) before a consonant is a mark of 
aspiration. A large number of the words in Strachey’s Dictionarie 
terminate in s, the mark of the English plural. In such cases, in the 
corrected spelling, I have simply discarded that letter without remark. 

For the sake of brevity, the following well-known signs are 
used: < from; > whence; = cognate with; * not on record, but a 
regular form. 


A GLOSSARY OF THE TAPEHANEK DIALECT 


aitowh (e/éu, or a ball.* The prefix az is probably mis- 
written for the usual Virginia prosthetic #7; and, if so, the word would 


1 For a description of the peculiar tidal phenomena exhibited by the creeks and 
‘branches’’ that flow into the rivers of Virginia, see An Account of Virginia, by J. 
Clayton (1688), in Force’s 7racts, vol. 111. 

2In the Niantic dialect it becomes Ya"/péha/nek, which, abbreviated first to Yamp- 
hank, and afterward changed to Yaphan, has been transferred as the name of a stream 
to that of a village in Suffolk county, on Long Island, N. Y. 

3 Henry Spelman, interpreter for the colony of Jamestown, writing in 1609, says: 
‘They [the Virginians], vse, beside, football play, which wemen and young boys do 
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have been #f6hu, an apocopated form, say, of #tohuwin, = Cree 
tohuwan, a ball < ‘tohuwéu, ‘he plays ball,’ < root téhu, which is a 
Cree radical, and, in Ojibwe, occurs only as a particle in words relating to 
the Canadian game of ‘‘ lacrosse.’’ 

attaankwassuwk (d/a”kwiisdk), pl. of dta”kwits,' a star, = Prairie 
Cree dtdkus, or dtshakus, dim. of dtak, dtshék, = Wood Cree = 
Ojibwe = Nipissing duank, = Old Nipissing dank, = 
Sauk dudkwa, = Shawnee dlakwa, = Kikapu andkwa, = Lenape 
ilinkw, drankw, = Miami = Menomini andchk. In the fol- 
lowing dialects, diminutives are used as the common form: Natick 
dna’ kwis, Quiripi drd’ks, = Penobscot d/aékus, = Mohegan dnd’kwath. 
These words are all radical.” 

attemous or d'témts), dog,* = Prairie Cree a’ ¢témtis, or 
dtémus, = Caniba d'rémts, = Penobscot d//émis, = Milicite 
= Micmac = Ojibwe nimo”s, = Old Nipissing ; all 
diminutives. Simple forms: Prairie Cree (or dsti'm in 
composition), = Wood Cree dtshi’m, = Naskapi &¢ii’m, = Montagnais 
= Ojibwe ani'm,* = Old Nipissing = Menomini aném, 
= Lenape dri'm or = Natick dénii'm, = Niantic dyi'm. 
much play at. The men neuer. They make ther Goales as ours, only they neuer fight 
and pull one another doune. The men play with a litel balle, lettinge it fall out of ther 
hand and striketh it with the tope of his foot, and he that can strike furthest winns that 
they play for.’’ 

1In another Virginia dialect the name for a star was, as written by Smith, pumma- 
hump, a word in which the second 7 is excrescent. Peméhtim means ‘it sails about.’ 
Among some of the Algonquians the firmament is likened to a vast ocean upon which the 
stars and planets sail here and there. Hence the Lenape name for the moon, Vipahdm, 
‘it sails at night,’ and Mohegan Vipéhdnsk, ‘that which sails at night’; and the Nipis- 
sing name for the three stars of the belt of Orion, A’¢awadmék, ‘they sail in company.’ 

2 Howse’s interpretation of Cree dchak, as ‘other Being,’ and Trumbull’s explana- 
tion of the Natick da@/Awits as ‘he appears,’ ‘shows himself,’ may be mentioned merely 
as examples of curious speculation. 

3 Captain Smith says: ‘* Their Dogges of that Country are like their Woolues, and 
cannot barke, but howle;’’ and the word given by Strachey with the meaning of ‘to 
bark’ means ‘he makes a noise’ (see Cuttoundg). The animals mentioned by Smith 
were doubtless of the species described by Lesson under the name of Canis caraibicus, 
the dog observed by Columbus on one of the islands of the Lesser Antilles, and now very 
common in Peru, where it is held in contempt. 

+The Ojibwes use the word animosh, a derogative form, as the name for a dog, the 
simple form axzm being employed only as an opprobrious epithet, in the same way that we 
sometimes use the terms ‘‘ dog ’’ and ‘‘ cur’’ and the ancient Mexicans used the word hoyot/ 
(coyote, a congener of the dog). 

5 Another Lenape name for dog, probably the introduced species, is méwekdnew, 
‘he eats bones,’ a very apposite term. 


| 
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The simple forms of the above names (all radical words), in which the 
w (not represented in the spellings given), which forms an integral part of 
the characteristic m of the word, was formerly pronounced (see Appendix 
C), were originally general terms for a ‘ wild animal,’’ and were applied 
by the Indians specifically to the native dog from its usefulness to them as 
a beast of the chase and beast of burden ; just as the Tupi of Brazil applied 
the name /afiira, ‘wild animal,’ to the European ox run wild; as the 
Kechua of Peru transferred the name //ama, ‘ wild animal,’ to a species of 
Auchenia from its value as a beast of burden ; and as the English applied 
the name deer (A.-S. deor), ‘wild animal,’ to a species of Cervus, owing 
to its importance in the chase. ‘They are, through the laws of Algon- 
quian letter-change, doublets of: Ojibwe -dssim, Abnaki -dssém, Vir- 
ginia -dsstim, Natick and Narragansett -dshim, Micmac -dssiim, Lenape 
(Minsi dial.) -éch#m, nominal suffixes (never employed as independent 
words, except in the case of the Cree cognate @tim) denoting a mammif- 
erous quadruped, a wild beast (but, by the Ojibwes, used with qualifying 
prefixes as names for the different varieties of the dog). 

The cognation will be rendered more apparent by the following ex- 
amples: Cree wé'pdti'm, wéa'patti'm, or wa'pasti'm, ‘white dog’ (also 
‘white horse’), = Ojibwe dassi'm, ‘ white dog,’ = Abnaki dassé’m, 
‘white beast,’ = Virginia dpdssii’m, ‘white beast’ (the opossum), 
= Natick wa™pdshi'm, ‘white beast,’ = Minsi wé’pdachii'm, ‘ white 
beast.’ 

For Cree ¢= 7, /, and x of the other Algonquian linguistic groups, 
see Rule (2); and for Cree ¢, ¢#, and st=s, ss, sh, and ch (Minsi), 
see Rule (9) and examples. 

attonce (d/éns, for dtins), arrow,’ = Prairie Cree dis, = Naskapi 
Gttish, = Caniba drus, = Lenape Grins, ahins, (Western) dlinth, = 
Pamptico drins : << a root dw, drw, alw, dnw, of unknown meaning. 
In some of the northern and western dialects the suffix is changed and the 
word becomes: Nipissing ézzwi, = old Nipissing &@/zwi, = Shawnee d/wi. 


! The early observers of the fauna of the northern parts of this country regarded the 
dogs which they saw in possession of the natives as animals that had been originally 
wild —a sort of mongrel wolves, that the Indians had domesticated. Josselyn ( Voyages, 
p- 94) says of them that they were ‘‘ begotten betwixt a Wo/f and a Fox, or between a 
Fox and a Wolf, which they [the Indians] made use of, taming them, and bringing of 
them up to hunt with.’’ Hariot (1590) states that he and his companions on Roanoke 
island occasionally ate ‘‘their [the Indians’] Wolues or woluish Dogges,’”’ as the latter 
came into their hands, and adds: ‘‘I have not set [them] downe for good meat.”’ 
Strachey says of the Virginia animals that they ‘‘are not unlike those auncyent doggs 
called cracutz, which were said to be engendred of a wolfe and a bitch.’’ 

2See Appendix D. 
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bagwanchybasson ( paékwa" tshipisun), a girdle. See pagwantewun. 

cattapeuk (a/dpeék), spring (season). A loan-word from a dialect 
in which the form was kardpeék < kar, ‘fine,’ ‘ beautiful’ = Lenape 
har, kal, = Abnaki a/, = Nap. swan,' + the participial formative 
-ipeck denoting ‘time when,’ = Lenape -dfeek, = Abnaki -ddék, = 
Natick -a”pek, = Ojibwe -ddig. The word thus means ‘when the 
weather is fine,’ but is more accurately translated by French ‘ quand il 
fait beautemps.’ The eastern Algonquian root kar, ka/, seems to be re 
lated to the Cree radical sataw, ‘to be beautiful,’ ‘ fine.’ 

cotapesseaw (dtdpi'ssed), ‘to overset, or a boat to turne keele up’ 
(Strachey), literally, ‘it becomes turned upside down.’ < Tap. root 
hotép, ‘to turn in an exactly opposite direction,’ = Wood Cree kitip, = 
Ojibwe géndb, = Lenape kihip, or gulip, = Caniba kurép. The root 
has also the following forms: Prairie Cree kwétip, = Nipissing wénid, 
or kwandb, = Natick kwinip, = Narragansett kwénip. The suffix -isseu, 
= Ojibwe -isse, = Natick -isheu, is foreign to Cree, and is borrowed 
from one of the other Virginia dialects.’ 

cuppotaw (Aipii'tew), deaf; lit. ‘he (or she) is deaf’ (in one ear 
only). In the Algonquian dialects, when more than one bodily organ of 
the same class (eyes, ears, legs, arms, etc.) is affected by any peculiarity, 
accident, ailment, or infirmity, the verbal adjective denoting the state or 
condition of such organs is put in a dual form, for which Abbé Cuog has 
proposed the name of ‘‘ duplicative,’ and which consists in a simple re- 
duplication of the initial letter and the vowel of the root of the word. 
Sometimes, however, in order that, in certain cases, guéd pro guos may be 
avoided and greater perspicuity be attained, the dual takes the form but 
not the signification of the frequentative, and sometimes, though rarely, 
that of the distributive. 

The particle denoting the ear in animate verbal adjectives is, in Cree 
and Tap., -¢e, = Ojibwe -she, = Abnaki, Natick, and Narragansett 
-seé, = Minsi -che. EXxAMPLes: Cree haképitéu, ‘he (or she) is deaf’ 
(stone-deaf), = Ojibwe gagi’dishé,’ = Abnaki kaki pésé, = Natick 
haki'p sett, = Minsi gegé’p’cheui ; all < root kip, gib, kép, kip, ‘to shut 
up,’ ‘close’ or ‘ obstruct.’ 


‘Found in a Virginia name for rainbow, gwannacut (Strachey), for swannékdat, 
‘it is of a beautiful aspect.’ 

2 See Appendix E. 

3The Nipissings, through association with the Crees, have thrown aside the Ojibwe 
suffix -she and adopted the Cree, minus the terminal verbal suffix «, which, in Ojibwe, 
has been lost. 
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cutssenepo, cuchenepo, woman (nickname); by assibilation of 
t< kité'népo, a loan-word < Rap. kéré’népé (contracted to kré'népo), 
for kéré'népéu, water-carrier, lit., ‘she carries water’; < root hérén, 
= Lenape gé/én, = Natick kéniin, ‘to carry,’ and the instrans. vb. suffix 
peu, denoting (according to the root) action in, upon, with, or by 
water. For change of vb. suffix -ew to -0, compare (as written by the 
English in Virginia) wingapfo for wingdpei, friend, lit., ‘ well-disposed 
man,’ and marapo for madrapéu, enemy, lit. ‘bad man.’ Some other by- 


nr 


names of the same character for woman are: Caniba mdna™ dégwé' su, 
‘gatherer of fir-branches’ ; Prairie Cree ishitd’sis, ‘short breeches,’ or 
‘pantalets’ ; and Quiripi 2@rékwébis, ‘tied about the head,’ probably 
from some peculiar style of arranging the hair. 

cuttoundg (Ai/u"ju),' ‘to bark’ (Strachey); lit. ‘he makes a 
noise;’ a doublet of Rap. 2drisu, ‘he speaks,’ found in the iterative 
form kakdrisu, ‘he speaks at some length ;’ a word that has descended 
to us, in the spelling ‘‘ cockarouse,’’ as the title of a Virginian zw7réance’s 
counsellor. 

kesshekissun (42 shéki'stin), ‘to laugh’ (Strachey); through assibi- 
lation of ¢> ts > sh? < ke téki'stin, which has the termination of the 1st 
and 2d pers. sing. (Cree -sim, Lenape -s?, Ojibwe -s), the 3d pers. 
being £2 ¢éki'su, ‘ he (or she) laughs,’ = Lenape géUiki'su < root kéték, 
gélik, ‘to laugh,’ but, primarily, ‘to tickle,’ or ‘be tickled,’ as in 
Wood Cree ithiik, Prairie Cree kiyék, Ojibwe gindg, Nipissing £indk, and 
Menomini (by assib. of the guttural characteristic £)* kindétsh. The change 
of sense from cause (tickling) to effect (laughter) is quite natural. 

mattoume (mdtim, apocop. form of mdtimén), the seed of a kind 
of grass which ‘‘ they use for a dayntie bread buttered with deares suett’’ 
(Strachey) ;* = Rap. mdriémén,* not on record as an independent word, 
Appendix F. 

2For sk=d¢s, assib. of ¢, compare the Virginian word ésshémah, ‘poor,’ ‘weak’ 
(Strachey), for £é’téma'ki < root £étéma, ‘to be poor,’ ‘wretched,’ ‘ miserable,’ = Ab- 
naki 4étéma, Lenape gétéma, = Natick — Cree and Ojibwe £étéma. 

3 Such assibilation of the guttural 4 occurs occasionally in other Algonquian dialects, 
and is common in Montagnais and Naskapi (Cree), in which we find ¢shzr and ¢shz/ for 
kir and &il, ‘thou,’ ¢shino for kino, ‘long,’ nitshik for nikik, ‘otter,’ etc., etc. We 
find it also in Narragansett, in the word sachim (sdtshim), for sakim, and in Pequot 
sunjum djaim) for = Abnaki sag’ ma”, = Lenape sakimau. The same 
phonetic phenomenon, as is well known, is found likewise in English, in such words as 
thatch (thatsh) for thak, chin (¢shin) for kin ( Anglo-Saxon cin), etc. 

‘The grain was probably wild rice, the seed of Zizania aquatica, which grows 
along the marshy borders of some of the Virginia rivers, and was doubtless the Virginia 
‘*reed’’ mentioned in Hakluyt as bearing ‘‘a seed almost like unto our rice or wheat, 
and being boiled is good meat.’’ 
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but found in combination in dfdruméndn,' defined by Strachey as 
‘parched wheat,’ 7. e., Indian corn, which, in early times, was called 
‘wheat’ in Virginia; = Abnaki md/émén, a grain of wheat, = Lenape 
milim (for mdlimén), a grain of wheat, = Old Nipissing md@/émén, a 
grain of wild rice, = Ojibwe mdnémin, miinomin, a grain of wild rice: 
< root mati, mart, malo, mind, mind, ménd, corrupt forms of méri, 
mélu, méno, mithd, miyo, ‘good,’ ‘fine,’ ‘ excellent,’ + -mén, -min, 
‘seed,’ ‘grain’ ; > AMenomini, ‘ wild-rice people.’ 

matatsno (mezétdnd),’ the tongue, < m, indef. prefix, + “and, = 
Wood Cree ’¢éthdnit, = Prairie Cree ’téydnit, = Ojibwe ’déndanit, = 
Menomini ’/a’zuniu. In some dialects the word has a shorter form: 


Miami = Shawnee ’/éni, = Lenape ’rda'nu, ’la'nu, ’ lino, = Caniba 
’yd'ru, = Mohegan ’xd!no, = Natick ’xdén, = Nanticoke ’/énu, = Mic- 
mac nu, = Sauk ’nénéwe. 

mussaangegwak (miisa”djigéwék),* ‘maneaters’ (Strachey) ; lit. 
‘they eat much’ (inanimate food), = Cree misatikéwak. 

nahapue (wdéhdpiu), ‘to dwell’ (Strachey) ; lit. ‘he (or she) is 
well (or comfortably) seated (or placed),’ = Cree naéhépiu, = Nipissing 


1 From afew, ‘he (or she) cooks’ (in any manner), from which, by separating the 
root, af, and verbal suffix, ez, and inserting the word mdramén (with regular loss of m 
in composition), we have dfdruménéu, ‘he (or she) cooks corn’ > dpdruménan, 
‘cooked (parched) corn.’ It would appear from this word and the Tap. mdtimén 
(which is simply borrowed with change of 7 to ¢), that mdrztmén was anciently a name 
for Indian corn in Virginia, and afterward transferred to wild rice, and another term, 
(pa’kiita’u, or pa’gdétéu) selected for corn. Their meaning would make the above- 
mentioned cognate names apposite for any kind of grain useful to the Indians, and so, 
perhaps, their specific application was not always definite. Carver ( Zravels, 1788) 
gives mélémin as the old Nipissing term for Indian corn, although the name (usually 
spelled ma&lumin or malémin) was usually, in that dialect, that of wild rice. 

2 The second ¢ here corresponds to the Cree ¢/, y, r, /, and x series of linguo-dentals. 

3’This Virginia word finds a place here because it presents a phonetic peculiarity 
common to Cree and Ojibwe, but not found in the dialects of the Abnaki, Lenape, and 
Massachusetts groups, and that is the assibilation (‘‘ softening’? — Howse) of the initial 
letter ¢ or d of the suffix of the inanimate indefinite form of certain active verbs. Trum- 
bull, in a paper on ‘¢ The True Method of Studying the North American Languages,’’ 
regards the 7 (Ojibwe) or 7 or sh (Cree) following the letter d or ¢ as a ‘‘ characteristic of 
energetic action.’’ Such, however, is by no means the case, since this assibilation takes 
place mostly in verbs in which the particle that modifies their meaning in the animate and 
inanimate transitive forms, expresses, in the majority of cases, what Howse calls a 
‘‘mitigated’’ degree of energy, or no forcible action whatever, such as thinking, loving, 
tasting, seeing, hearing, etc. The reason why the names of certain tools end in -gé, and 
those of others terminate in -djigdn or -tsthgdx in Ojibwe and Cree is extremely simple, 
but would require too much space for its explanation here. 
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= Ojibwe naadi. The adverbial prefix nah, nd, well,’ properly,’ 
‘skilfully,’ is found only in the Cree and Ojibwe groups. 

nimatewh a man, = Rap. xma'row (for nimd'rei), = 
Mohegan wimd'new ; a loan-word from the Rap. dialect, with change of 
r tol. 

Nottoway (JVd'towéu), an Iroquois Indian, = Cree WVé'towéu, = 
Nipissing Va’ towé, = Ojibwe doweé. 

The Cree word is formed from the auxiliary root zé¢ (which, as a 
prefix, gives the meaning of ‘ to go in search of’ whatever is specified in 
the verb) and the verb méwez,' ‘he eats flesh-food.’ The word would 
thus mean ‘he goes to seek flesh to eat,’ an assertion that might naturally 
be made of a person regarded as a cannibal; and that the Iroquois were 
anthropophagi was an opinion generally held by the Algonquians. Va! owé 
or 1Vé'dowé would thus be a loan-word in the Ojibwe dialects, in which 
the verb méwéu does not exist, but is replaced by émzwad, a word from the 
same root (mo, mu) with a prosthetic vowel. 

opotenaiok pl. of dpatint, ‘ white-tail,’ the bald eagle 
( Haliaétus leucocephalus), = Lenape wapala'ne, (Unami dialect) 
See oftaneis. 

otakeisheheis (ofdékishihi), bowel, gut, intestine, lit. ‘his (or her) 
bowel’ ; =: Prairie Cree ’/d’hisitz, = Wood Cree ’¢i’kusit, = Ojibwe 
917, = Ottawa ’nd'gish, = Nipissing ’7d’gish, = Old Nipissing 
= Lenape li’k’si, shit, = Natick ’nd'kis, = Narragansett 
k’ s. 

otaus (t-r ofous = otis), a woman’s breast (mamma) ; lit. ‘her 
breast’ ; the snaple form of a radical, ¢os, tus, or tosh, found reduplicated 
in Cree ’fotés, *totis, and Ojibwe ’Zofésh.’ 

ottaneis (of/dni), the tail of a bird; lit. ‘its tail’; = Cree 
= Caniba ’ra’nz, = Lenape ’rd'ne, ’la'ne, = Ojibwe -nd'ni (suf- 
fix), = Menomini -vdm (suffix), = Natick and Narragansett -nd'nu 
(suffix) .* 

ottawm (ofd’m, apocop. < defined by Strachey as earth,’ 
but really a name for colored clay such as is used by the Indians as a 


1 Algonquian roots with the initial », 2, or w, discard such letter when, in compo- 
sition, they are preceded by another root. 

2 Perhaps a dual form denoting two of a kind. A similar reduplication is found in 
the name for the eyebrow; Ojibwe mama, = Abnaki ma"ma"n, = Lenape mamawon, 


= Natick mométn. 
3One of the Virginia names for a turkey-cock given by Strachey is aspanno, an 
apocopated form of dspd/ndni, ‘he raises the tail.’ The word belongs to a Nap. dialect. 
*This word belongs to the ¢/, y, 7, 7, and series of Cree linguo-dentals. 
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body-pigment: = Rap. ord’mdn, = Nap. ond'mén,' = Ojibwe ond'man, 
= Shawnee = Caniba ura”main, = Menomini ondmin, 
= Lenape wurdman, wulamin, = Narragansett wundm, = Prairie Cree 
wiya' man. 

The root of these words is thém, tam, ydm, radm, lam, and ném; the 
suffix -éz is a formative, which is always discarded when the terms are 
used attributively ; and the prefixed vowel is simply expletive. This 
radical apparently corresponds in meaning to the Aryan root fig, ‘to 
color,’ found in the Latin word Pigmentum, and the formative -dé to the 
-mentum of that term. Since red is the favorite color of the Indians, the 
name is applied by them specifically to paint of that hue (usually ferru- 
ginous clay naturally red, or the same material of a yellow color made red 
by roasting). When it becomes necessary to designate pigments of other 
colors (the Algonquian scale of which, at least, is very limited), the 
prosthetic vowel is dropped and the proper adjective prefixed, as, for 
example: Abnaki, ‘white paint,’ Ojibwe dsand'mdn, 
‘yellow paint,’ etc. The above words, then, may without doubt be 
regarded as equivalent to the Latin term pzgmentum, and the English term 
paint. 

outacan (w/di'kin),’ a dish (primitively, a dish made of bark); = 
Wood Cree utha'gdén, = Prairie Cree oyd'gén, = Montagnais urd’gdn, = 
Ojibwe ond’ gan, = Old Nipissing w/é’gaén, = Caniba ura” gan, = Penob- 
scot = Lenape ulakin, = Natick wund'gdén, = Narra- 
gansett wund'gén, = Mohegan wénd' kin. 

These names for one of the most primitive of aboriginal household 
utensils are of very peculiar formation, and may, perhaps, be regarded as 
radical words. The prefixed vowel is simply expletive, and the suffix 
-dgan denotes a ‘utensil.’ This leaves as a basis for the formation of the 
word an active verb consisting of a consonant and one vowel, e, or per- 


1 Found in Oxawmanient, a name understood by Captain Smith and others to be 
that of a place on the Potomac, and now preserved in the form of Nominy as the designa- 
tion of a bay and village. The name is evidently personal, and the word stands for 
Oné/méniu"t, ‘he who paints’ (i. e., himself), The term was perhaps applied by the 
Potomac river Indians to the warriors of the locality, individually, from the extraordinary 
and fantastic manner in which they decorated themselves with war-paint. On the 16th 
of June, 1608, while Smith and a party were exploring the Potomac, two Indians guided 
them into what is now called Nominy bay, ‘‘where,’’ says the chronicler of the event, 
‘‘all the woods were laid with Ambuscadoes to the number of 3 or 400 Salvages ; but so 
strangely painted, grimed, and disguised, . . . as we rather supposed them so many 
divels,’’ 

2 This word belongs to the ¢, y, v7, and 2 series that differentiates Cree into dialects. 
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haps two vowels, ew. This would make the root of the word simply a 
consonant ! ' 

paqwantewun ( tehin), ‘leather that covereth their hips and 
secretts’ (Strachey). This word is cognate with Cree pdkwé'tehin, a 
girdle. The root sékw, ‘to wind about’ or ‘around,’ is confined to the dia- 
lects of the Cree group. The particle -a"¢ (Cree -é¢) denotes repetition, 
and, when used as a prefix, is the exact equivalent of Latin ve-. The 
nominal suffix (Ojibwe -6n, -hon, = Natick -héun, = Abnaki -hin) 
is from the intransitive (sometimes reflective) verb suffix -Aizw (Ojibwe 
-6, -hé, = Natick héu, = Abnaki -2z), denoting the action or manner of 
wearing some article of apparel or bodily adornment (ear-rings, bracelets, 
finger-rings, etc. ), or of carrying some object that aids or affords relief to 
the body or some part of it (as a cane, tooth-pick, etc.). The word de- 
scribes an article of attire which, owing to the part of the body upon 
which it was worn, had to be frequently changed in order to assure 
cleanliness. 

The Virginia name pakwa™ tshipisun, for a girdle or sash, is from the 
same root, + -a"tsh, ‘again,’ + -pisun, ‘tie,’ or ‘band’ < anim. adj. 
suffix -pisu, ‘ tied.’ 

puttawus (fitéwiis), a feather mantle ;* from a root fiz, which is 
possibly a weak form of the Cree root pust, ‘to put on,’ ‘invest’ (said of 


apparel), a radical which has no cognate in any other Algonquian group of 


1The rule (not given in grammars) for forming the names of ‘utensils’ is this: If, 
to an intransitive verb, we add the suffix -@heu, -dgeu, -dke, or -ége (according to dia- 
lect), we shall form another intransitive verb which asserts that the subject makes use 
of something for the purpose indicated by the root. By changing the verbal termination 
-¢ or -eu into -dn, we shall have the name of an object used for something —a wfensil. 
For example: Virginia d¢éméu, ‘he aspires,’ ‘draws with the mouth,’ hence ‘ drinks,’ 
> 6téma’/keu, ‘he uses for drinking,’ > d¢éméa/kaén, ‘used for drinking,’ a ‘drinking 
utensil,’ or, as Strachey defines it, ‘a can or any such like thing to drinck in’ ; a word 
cognate with Natick w¢témda’gan and Abnaki zdéma” gan, a pipe. As is well known, 
Europeans, in the seventeenth century, spoke of ‘‘drinking’’ tobacco, instead of smok- 
ing it, and so did the Indians, and, in some of the Algonquian dialects, ‘‘ to drink’’ and 
‘*to smoke’’ are expressed by the same verb. The Virginian word ¢omahawk, which 
our dictionaries compare with 42/mahikdn (‘axe’), a coradicate, but not cognate word, 
is formed by the same rule that is given above : /a/méhd/m, ‘he cuts’ (something inani- 
mate), > ¢a/méha/keu, ‘he uses for cutting,’ > (apocop. to 
‘used for cutting,’ a ‘cutting wéensz/.’ 

2 Strachey describes these ‘‘ secret-aprons,’’ as they have been called, as composed of 
‘*long blades of grass or leaves of trees or such like under broad baudricks of leather, 
which covers them behind and before.’’ 

8 Strachey uses this word in an account of a visit which he paid to the squaw of the 
deposed ruler of Tapehanek. 
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dialects: > pi’teu, ‘he (or she) puts on,’ > an. adj. pi’ tewii'su, ‘put 
on’; ‘a put-on,’ a ‘vesture.’ Adjectives are often used substantively in 
Algonquian. 

taw (/déw), ‘in the middle’ (root) ; = Cree séw, = Ojibwe néw, = 
Abnaki zéw, = Narragansett zéw, = Lenape rdw, /éw, = Shawnee /éw. 
DeRIVATIVES: Tap. nuttawutindg (#é/déwitin'd), ‘my middle finger,’ 
= Cree ui téwitshitsh, = Ojibwe nin néwini'ndj, = Lenape néréwitri'ntsh, 
nelawili'ntsh. 

tindge hand, finger, = Ojibwe ’ zizd/, = Potawatomi, ’ wintsh, 
= Lenape ’7intsh, ’ lintsh, (Western) ’ Zindj,= Menomini ’ néntsh, = Nan- 
ticoke ’/#ntz = Rap. ’rintsh,‘ = Natick ’nitsh, = Narragansett ’nitsh, = 
Caniba ’réts, = Penobscot ’/itsh, = Milicite ’/éaj, = Cree ’¢tshitsh, ’ tshitj 
(through assibilation, due to assimilation, from an original ’¢i¢sh, or ’ ¢it/, 
with which compare the nasalized Tap. ’¢indj, or DERIVATIVES : 
meitinge (tina) ), ‘hand’; nummeisutteing my fore- 
finger, lit. ‘my betraying (making known) finger’ ; nuttawuting (7é/d- 
witindj ), my second finger, lit. ‘my middle finger’ ; ohtindge (o¢ind/ ), 
crab’s claw, lit. ‘its hand’; oteingas (ofindjés), glove,* lit. ‘his (or 
her) little hand’ ; uketeqwaiuttindg tékwéitind/ ), his thumb, lit. 
‘his big head-finger.’ 

top, tap (/ép), ‘alternately,’ ‘again and again’ (root); = Cree 
tap, = Ojibwe = Nipissing = Caniba = Natick xa", 
= Lenape raf, = Rap. rap, = Niantic > ya"f. DERIVATIVES: Topa- 
hanock ( 7épéhd'nék), ‘ the stream that ebbs and flows ;’ a word in which 
the formative -2anék is borrowed from another dialect. uttapaantam 
(tapantim, with prosthetic vowel), deer (Cervus virginianus), = Rap. 
rapantém, defined as ‘ venison.’ Zapdéntim means ‘he chews once again,’ 
and distinguishes the deer (the only ruminant with which the Virginia 
Indians were acquainted) as the ‘cud-chewer.’* tapaantaminais, a 

Found in nekerinsheps, ‘finger-ring,’ a misspelling of nd/héri/ntshépisun, lit. 
‘hold-finger tie (or band).’ 

2The root of this word, written simply 7s (with a long vowel) in the original 
seems to be the Cree radical m7s7, ‘to betray,’ ‘to make known.’ There is no other 
Algonquian root of similar spelling that would make any sense in connection with the 
name of the index-finger, which, in some dialects, is called the ‘ pointing finger.’ 

3This same metaphor is found in other dialects, as in the word for mitten, which 
in Caniba is méré/tsés, and in Milicite 22//d7 és, both meaning ‘little hand.’ The Ojibwe 
name for glove or mitten is mindjikawdn, ‘artificial hand.’ 

*The Algonquians do not, as a general thing, seem to have observed the cud-chew- 
ing habit of our native ruminants, and so the words descriptive of the operation are usu- 
ally of missionary formation. Pére Lacombe, for the Cree, has mé/méakwéa'tshiképa y/tu, 
‘he keeps crushing with the teeth.’ The word constructed by Eliot was onchittamau 
(a"/tshita/ meu), which, without the suffix -e« (which destroys the signification) would 
mean ‘he chews again,’ ‘ he re-chews,’ 
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string of cylindrical copper beads (‘‘ bugles’’).* The word is from the 
root /ap, ‘in alternation,’ ‘in succession’ (on a string), and, apparently, 
-a'n’to (for -anito), ‘strange,’ ‘mysterious,’ -min, ‘bead,’ and the di- 
minutive suffix -és. 


uttocannoc for pl. of otdtikd'n, a wing, 
== Prairie Cree ofé'tékwi'n; but the following Algonquian words for 
a bird’s wing are coradicate with Cree ’¢kkogdén, the armpit or 
axilla: Ojibwe ’xingwigdén (<’ni'ngwi, armpit), = Miami ’/angwa'nd 
armpit), = Caniba’régwana (<’ré'gwi, armpit), = Shaw- 
nee = Lenape ’ra'nkwdn, ’la'nkwdn, (Western) ’/a'ngwiin, 


= Menomini ’ndachka'kwan (<’nd'chki armpit). 

weisqwaput, nu (xéwiskwepitau,* ‘I wind (or wrap) him (or her) 
up’; = Cree mt wiskwepitau, = Lenape néwiskwepiliu, = Natick néwis- 
kwepindu: < root wiskw, ‘to wind up,’ ‘wrap up,’ + the animate 
transitive termination (1st and 2d per.), Cree and Tap. -fi-tau, = 
Lenape -fi-/au, -pi-rau, =Natick -fi-nau, denoting, according to the 
root (1), the action of ‘ pulling,’ and (2) that of ‘tying.’ ® 

wintuc, wintuccum (wintik, wintikiw), a ghoul,* = Cree wit- 
tikiw, = Ojibwe windigé ; in the mythology of the Crees and Ojibwes, a 
gigantic monster in the form of a man, who feeds upon human flesh. 


1 This § “« Chayne with long lyncks of copper which they . . . accompt a jolly orna- 
ment ’’ is mentioned by Strachey in an account of a visit that he paid to the squaw of the 
deposed ruler of Tapehanek. 

2 Copper was naturally a strange material to the Virginia Indians, who prized it very 
highly, and who doubtless obtained their supply of it indirectly, by barter, from the 
Lake Superior region. The Virginia name for the metal, md/d/ssin, meaning ‘on a 
stone,’ shows that the first specimens that were exhibited to them were adherent to their 
rocky matrix, Glass was another mysterious or supernatural substance, and hence the 
Ojibwe name for a glass bead, ma/nit éminé"s, ‘mysterious little bead.’ 

3 They hence correspond to Greek mrépvé, and Latin a/a, a ‘ wing,’ with reference 
to the wing-joint. 

4This verb was generally used by the Algonquians with reference to the preparation 
of a corpse for burial, the preliminary winding it up in mats or skins. 

5 The particle -, before the suffix of active transitive verbs of a certain conjugation 
‘scheme’ denotes primarily the action of ‘ pulling’ — an extertion of the am; whence, 
perhaps, the name of that member, /i/, ‘the puller.’ The Algonquian notion of ‘tying’ 
was that of ‘ pulling together,’ as in English, in which, as is well known, the verbs ‘ to 
tug’ and ‘to tie’ are from the same base. 

6 This word is printed ‘fool’ in the Déctionarie, through the misreading, by a 
copyist, of a word written ‘ gool ’ for ‘ghoul.’ Through like misreadings, we find, as 
English definitions, ‘an otter’ for ‘another,’ ‘aunts’ for ‘ ants,’ an ‘ owl’ for a ‘cove,’ 
‘a rose’ for ‘he rose,’ and a ‘crome’ for a ‘crane.’ 


CULTIVATION OF “MEDICINE TOBACCO” BY THE 
CROWS—A PRELIMINARY PAPER 


By S. C. SIMMS 


The ceremony attending the planting of the “‘medicine’’ tobacco 
plant is one of the oldest observed by the Crow Indians. With 
slight variation the performance of the ceremony is still observed as 
in the days when buffalo were plentiful, when, about the begin- 
ning of winter, the fattest buffalo cows that could be found were 
killed and the meat cured so as to keep until the following spring. 
Just after the killing it was announced that the meat would be eaten 
at the planting of the tobacco plant. To-day beef is used in lieu of 
buffalo meat. 

As soon as the chokecherry trees begin to blossom in the latter 
part of May, preparations are begun for a feast. After the feast 
the following is sung, in a chant-like manner, four times, accom- 
panied by the shaking of a rattle: 


‘*T am going to plant tobacco, 
There will be plenty, 
Come and see the tobacco.’’ 


At the conclusion of the fourth repetition some wild onion, earth 
from mole hills, and dried cattle manure (formerly buffalo or elk 
chips were used) are put into bowls and thoroughly mixed ; to this 
is added a little of the tobacco seed mixed with water, then after 
another mixing beef offal is added. The largest intestine of the beef 
has meanwhile been selected and cut into as many pieces as there 
are members of the party. Each piece of the intestine is then filled 
with the mixture and the ends tied with sinew; they are then dis- 
tributed, each piece fastened to the curved end of a chokecherry 
stick about three feet long. Each person having one of these sticks 
is regarded as the offspring of the oldest man in the party, who is 
alluded to as the “father’’ and who always conducts the ceremony. 
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After the distribution of this curious sausage, the personal “ medi- 
cine charm’”’ of each man is given by him to his wife, or to his 
nearest female relative present, who suspends it from the middle of 
a long string, the ends of which cross the shoulders, allowing the 
medicine to hang down the back. The ends of the string are then 
grasped in the left hand, which is held across the chest to the right 
side. In the right hand of each woman is carried a fan consisting 
of the wing of an eagle. Each woman is dressed in her most attrac- 
tive costume and wears in her hair an eagle feather. 

Directions are given for the forming of a single line abreast, one- 
half being women and the other half men, and in this form they 
march to the tobacco planting grounds. This line, which consists 
of both married and single men and women, is headed by a woman, 
usually the wife of the old man alluded to as the “father,” but 
if she be not living the nearest female relative of the old man is 
chosen. The leader always carries a bundle of small branches of 
the chokecherry tree, to which are tied small stuffed birds. 

This march is always at a slow pace in the direction of a moun- 
tain to the south (as a crane flies in the fall), and is accompanied 
with singing, drum-beating, and rattle-shaking. At a distance of 
about four hundred yards from the beginning of the march the 
leader stops suddenly and sits on the ground, in which he is followed 
by the others. As soon as all are seated the old man fills a pipe 
with tobacco, and after lighting it points it stemward to the sun and 
then to the earth. This he repeats slowly and deliberately four 
times, with the invocation at each movement, “May the tobacco 
grow very tall.” He then passes the pipe to the next man in line, 
and so on down the line, but omitting the women. Sometimes a 
man may be afraid to smoke the pipe for fear that, if the tobacco 
should not grow, some great harm would befall him ; but if he is not 
afraid to smoke, and desires to do so, he grasps the pipe-stem firmly 
with both hands and takes as many inhalations as he desires ; and as 
he smokes, the remainder of the men exclaim, Ah-ho/ which signifies 
“Thank you!” This act of smoking is regarded as a ceremonial 
equivalent to the sacrifice of the life of the smoker that the tobacco 
plant may grow. 

After all the men have smoked the pipe, the “father” sings 
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a song which is taken up by the others, who also accompany their 
leader with their drums and rattles. During this song the women 
dance, which they continue after the men have ceased singing and 
playing. As the women dance they sing: 


‘«T walk toward the mountain ; 
I am the last one.’’ 


This song is repeated four times, and at its conclusion the march is 
resumed in the same order as before, a stop being made about four 
hundred yards from the first stop, where everything is repeated 
exactly as when the participants halted on their outward march. 

This marching, halting, smoking, praying, singing, and dancing 
are repeated twice more, or four times in all, the last stop taking 
place about a hundred yards from the tobacco planting grounds. 
During this last stop the women transfer the chokecherry sticks 
and the medicine from their backs to young men, usually their rela- 
tives, whereupon the latter form in line abreast and the “ father” 
sings the following song four times : 


‘‘T am going to make tobacco, 
There will be plenty ; 
Come and see the tobacco.’’ 


At the conclusion of the fourth song the young men who have 
been standing in line engage in a foot-race to the planting ground, 
on reaching which each one hangs his medicine and chokecherry 
sticks on branches of trees which had previously been placed upright 
around the planting ground. The young man first reaching the 
goal is prayed for that he may have a successful future and especially 
no ill-luck during the ensuing year. No prayer, however, is offered 
in behalf of the losers of the race, who are ridiculed instead. The 
one who first succeeds in hanging up the medicine and the stick 
prays for that which he desires most. 

At the conclusion of the race the entire party advances and 
begins the construction of a hedge of green branches around the 
planting ground, which has already been partially and uncere- 
moniously prepared for the planting. As soon as the hedge is com- 
pleted, the women work the soil as fine as possible by hoeing and 
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raking ; the men and women then stand in pairs, usually man and 
wife together. The tobacco, which is tied up in the intestine, is 
next taken off the curved chokecherry stick and held in the left 
hand, while the stick is grasped by the right hand. The “ father” 
now sings the following four times : 


‘*T am going to make tobacco, 
There will be plenty ; 
Come and see the tobacco.”’ 


When the song has been repeated the fourth time, those holding 
the tobacco and sticks move forward in a row upon the planting 
ground, and each with the end of his stick makes in the ground a 
hole about the size of a man’s index finger and about four inches 
deep. The holes are made in rows. The filled piece of intestine is 
laid across the left arm, and with the right hand a small quantity of 
the mixture of tobacco and fertilizer which it contains is placed in 
each of the holes, which are then filled with earth. 

When the planting has been finished a large sweat-lodge of bent 
boughs is erected, sufficiently large to accommodate ten or twelve 
men. This number enter the lodge and repeat, four times, the fol- 
lowing song: 


‘«Say, man, we are going to make a sweat-house.’’ 


The men remain in the lodge for about twenty minutes, when 
they rush to the river and take a plunge. After thus cleansing them- 
selves they take a number of small willow branches and cover them 
with grease and charcoal ; their ends are then stuck in the earth, ina 
corner of the planting ground, in such manner as to form the frame- 
work of a miniature sweat-lodge, in the center of which are put live 
coals of fire. From the mountains has previously been obtained a 
root called ‘ bear-root,” which is chipped and placed upon the fire ; 
but before this is done the root is held by the “father” in his right 
hand, which he extends successively toward the east, the south, the 
west, and the north, facing the east all the time, so that when the 
hand is extended to the west it is necessarily passed over and back 
of his head, and when extended to the north it is also over the 
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head. From this last position the “father’”’ lowers the root with a 
spiral movement (as a crane alights) toward the fire. This is done 
four times, each time the hand becoming nearer the fire, until, on 
its fourth descent, the chipped root is placed upon the fire. 

As the incense arises sunward a pipe is filled and lighted by the 
“father,” who sends the first whiff toward the sun, at the same time 
pointing the stem thereto and praying that the people may live long. 
The next whiff is blown toward the east, the ‘“ father’’ at the same 
time pointing the stem of the pipe downward and praying that the 
people may have no sickness. If the smoke from the burning bear- 
root rises straight, prayerful petitions are made that the tobacco 
plant may grow as straight as the smoke, and that the participants 
and the whole tribe may have no misfortune. 

The ceremonies of the day close with a great feast outside the 
planting ground. 

Every seventh day after the planting the older men go to see 
how the plants are thriving, and as soon as the sprouts appear they 
return to the camp, singing songs of thanksgiving. 

Although the tobacco tract may become overgrown with weeds, 
no one ever enters the enclosure until the wild plums are ripe ; then 
the medicine tobacco is gathered — roots, stalks, and leaves. As 
the plant is considered to be poisonous, those who harvest it rub their 
hands beforehand with a root gathered in the mountains. No cere- 
mony is observed when the medicine tobacco is gathered. 

The plant is stored away, and when dry the seeds are put in a 
buckskin pouch and kept for another planting. The roots, stalks, 
and leaves are thrown in the river. 
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Die Vorgeschichte des Menschen. Von G. SCHWALBE. Mit einer Figur- 
entafel. Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1904. 8° 

52 Pp- 

Professor Schwalbe’s recent papers on the prehistoric races of Europe, 
as well as on Pithecanthropus erectus, have been received with general 
favor. Few living writers are so well prepared to treat the subject from 
the anatomical standpoint. 

Schwalbe recognizes that there are at least two types of Paleolithic 
man, and proceeds to devote his attention to the oldest and most primitive 
one, viz., that of which the remains from Neandertal and Spy are repre- 
sentative. Various names have been proposed for this early race, as 
Neandertal, Spy, and Canstatt, the latter being the choice of de Quatre- 
fages and Hamy. King, an Irish writer, considered diluvial man asa 
species apart, to which he applied the name Homo Neandertalensis. Sir 
John Evans has suggested Homo incipiens as opposed to sapiens. Schwalbe 
prefers the appellation Homo primigenius to all others, thus recognizing 
with King that specific differences separate this early type from all suc- 
ceeding human types, as well as from the apes. These differences are 
made strikingly evident by comparison of the cranial caps in Macacus, 
Chimpanzee, Pithecanthropus, Neandertal, and a modern Alsatian. The 
reviewer reproduces (figs. 4, 5) the last two figures used by Schwalbe. 

The profile curve from the nasion (N) to the inion (1) brings out 
the relative flatness of the Neandertal skull. From c, the highest point 
of the skull, line cu is drawn perpendicular to line c1, which connects 
the glabella with the inion. The ratio of cH to GI is much greater in the 
modern races than in the Neandertal, being 40.4 in the latter and 52 in 
the lowest types of recent man. Another striking difference is the re- 
treating forehead of Homo primigenius. This may be determined by 
measuring the angle which the straight line drawn from bregma (B) to gla- 
bella makes with the base-line G1. In the Neandertal skull the angle ser 
is only 44°, while in Homo sapiens it never falls below 55°. The lambda 
angle L1G measures from 78° to 85° in recent man, while it is only 66° in 
the Neandertal specimen. 

An increase in the size of the bregma- and lambda-angles would of 
course mean a marked increase in the length of the medial, cranial curve 
cBcLi. In respect to the relative length of this curve the Neandertal skull 
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resembles the ape skull more closely than it does that of recent man. In 
the latter, the median curve is greater than any curve not in a median 
line, and connecting the glabella with the inion. In the apes and the 
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Fics. 4, 5.—Comparison of the Neandertal cranial cap with that of a modern Alsatian. 


Neandertal race, the median curve is shorter than the curve passing over 
the upper margin of the temporal bone (Schiafenbeinrand). ‘These two 
curves on the Neandertal skull are of about equal length. The discovery 
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of two almost complete diluvial skeletons in a cavern at Spy, Belgium, 
has made it possible to compare the face- and jaw-bones, as well as the 
extremities of this race, with those of living races. But the specific differ- 
ences are not so great in the long-bones as in cranium and lower jaw. 
These differences alone are sufficient to separate early diluvial man specif- 
ically from all succeeding races and to justify, in the opinion of Schwalbe, 
the name Homo primigenius. 

From the species Homo primigenius, Schwalbe excludes the skull frag- 
ments of Egisheim, Tilbury, Denise, Briinn, Predmost, and some others. 
But the human remains recently taken from a Krapina rock-shelter in 
Croatia, he classes with those of Neandertal, Spy, La Naulette, Arcy, 
Malarnaud, Schipka, and Taubach. The remains of Homo primigenius 
have thus far been found only in Europe. The Calaveras and Lansing 
skulls have nothing in common with the primigenius type. 

Osteological remains of an earlier human race than the Neandertal 
(Homo primigenius) have not yet been found. But there are evidences 
sufficient to prove to the satisfaction of many observers, the presence in 
Europe of a Tertiary, tool-using progenitor of man. In this connection, 
special importance attaches to the remains of Pithecanthropus erectus, 
found by Eugéne Dubois, near Trinil, Java. 

In his comparison of man with living and fossil apes, the author con- 


cludes that all the links in the phylogenetic chain connecting Dryopithecus 
Jontani (Miocene) with Homo primigenius (Quaternary) have not yet 
been discovered. The chief physical differences are due to the erect pos- 
ture and the consequent cerebral development. Cunningham’s recent 
investigations of right- and left-handedness show distinctly that the differ- 
entiation of the human hand antedates the formation of the center of artic- 


ulate speech. 

The changes in the lower extremities must have kept pace with those 
of the upper; so that one is not surprised to find Prthecanthropus erectus 
with a femur resembling closely that of man, but with a skull rather like 
that of the anthropoids. The biped series, then, begins with Pithecan- 
thropus and the Pliocene period. It is, however, not necessary to sup- 
pose that Homo primigenius of the lower Quaternary is in the direct line 
of descent from Pithecanthropus. A contemporary of the latter would 
answer every purpose as progenitor of man. 

Schwalbe’s chief contribution to the literature on this subject is in 
calling attention to the line of cleavage separating the early Paleolithic 
race from Homo sapiens which first appeared in later Paleolithic times 
and to which belong all subsequent races, both prehistoric and historic. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpby. 
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Islands Kultur ved Aarhundredskiftet r900. Af GudMUNDsSON. 

Copenhagen: 1902. 8°, viii, 160 pp. 

To the student of anthropology undoubtedly the most interesting 
part of this volume on ‘‘ The Civilization of Iceland at the beginning of 
the zoth Century ’’ is the chapter which discusses the physical type and 
the mental characteristics of the modern Icelander. The Icelanders, 
being Scandinavians, belong ethnologically to the Nordic or Xantho- 
chroid race of northern Europe. Physically he is most often long- 
skulled, has fair hair and blue eyes, but is only of medium height, being, 
therefore, in this respect unlike Continental Scandinavians, especially 
the Norwegians and the Swedes, who are among the tallest of peoples, 
measuring according to Keane 1.713 meters. There is, however, 
another type of modern Icelander, a black-haired, round-faced type, 
which is thus, in prominent physical characteristics, the very opposite 
of the prevailing type. Mentally he is also very different. Gudémunds- 
son’s characterization of the prevailing type is in brief this: Physically 
he is only slightly above medium height, and is inclined to be slender ; 
he has a shorter and a weaker frame than his Norse ancestor. He is 
generally blond, has blue or gray eyes, and a narrow, long face. He is 
extremely independent, has no respect for authority, does not find it easy 
to subject himself to the leadership of another — he is oppositional. In 
politics he is a democrat, who advocates to the last extreme the rights of 
the individual. He is a friend of progress and has an unbounded love of 
liberty. In religion he is a rationalist ; he is a stranger to pietism and 
intolerance, — there never was a pietistic movement in Iceland. He is 
aman of reason, and demands absolute freedom for one’s personal con- 
victions. He knows no class distinctions, and is apt to regard it as a 
mere accident if he is socially below the one he may happen to have to 
do with. Heis sanguine, he is changeable. He is not practical. He is 
an optimistic idealist and is therefore apt to overrate his abiliity ; but if 
disappointed he is not discouraged, but reconciles himself to circum- 
stances and begins anew. So far the sanguine element is the predomi- 
nant one. Then there is the opposite type. Those who belong here are 
generally melancholy of temperament and are characterized by very 
strong feelings, are constant, oppose change, look with disfavor on new 
movements, and are conservative. They are pessimistic, easily discour- 
aged, suspicious, jealous of those who are better placed than they. They 
live for the moment, cannot plan for the future, rarely assert themselves 
against others, but follow the majority. Politically their interests are 
local; they regard the state as the means for individual betterment, the 
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country as a whole they care little for. In contradiction to the general 
characteristics of the prevailing type, lack of thrift is said to be a common 
Icelandic trait. 

The explanation for these two opposite types Dr Gudmundsson finds 
partly in environment, partly in heredity. ‘The Icelander has always lived 
in unhappy conditions ; he has been fostered in a severe nature. These en- 
vironmental influences must have been strong; they have undoubtedly 
helped powerfully to stamp his character in a way far different from that 
of his Norse brother, much better circumstanced. Racially the Icelander 
is a composite character, and the two types in the modern population will 
find their chief explanation in the different racial elements of which the 
original colonists in the ninth and tenth centuries were composed. It 
is therefore a most interesting case of the perseverance of type in a small 
number of the population surrounded by a much larger class of radically 
different characteristics. It will be remembered that Iceland was peo- 
pled, between 870-930, chiefly by colonists from western and south- 
western Norway. Norwegian Vikings had made western voyages already 
long before this. The Shetlands, the Orkneys, northern Scotland, the 
Western Isles, Man, large parts of Ireland, and northern England had 
been visited by them. Extensive settlements had been made, especially 
in Ireland and the Western Isles. The Norse Kingdom of Olaf the Fair 
in Dublin dates back to 851. Between these various settlements there 
was considerable internal migration of Norse colonists, e. g., from Ireland 
to northwestern England ; from the Western Isles to Scotland ; from Ire- 
land to Scotland, the Faroes, and elsewhere ; and from all these to Ice- 
land, which was settled last. While Iceland was colonized largely by 
Norsemen from Norway, it is well known that Norse colonies in the west 
contributed in no small measure to the early population. The Book of 
Settlement and the family sagas contain numerous Celtic names, although 
these can by no means always be taken as evidence of Celtic descent. 
The Norsemen from the Celtic West took with them their thralls and 
bondmen, and these were frequently given their freedom and provided 
with land by their masters. These different racial elements have developed 
an Icelandic character differing in many respects from that of the purer 
Teuton of the Scandinavian countries. The prevailing type has been 
modified ; the elements that predominate in this type, however, are the 
Norse-Germanic. They are in race chiefly the descendants of Vikings who 
would not submit to Harald Fairhair’s rule, but left Norway and found a 
home for themselves in Iceland where they could be their own masters. 
Their most prominent trait is extreme independence. The sanguine ele- 
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ment is predominant. The second type is in a larger degree the descen- 
dant of the thrall. In contrast to the self-assertiveness of the former stand 
the submissiveness and the lack of confidence in self of the latter. But 
the thrall was not of one single race. For the greater part, perhaps, he 
was the Celt, made slave by the Viking invaders. But many colonists 
from Norway seem, as Dr Gudmundsson points out, to have brought with 
them thralls of a non-Aryan race — descendants of a pre-Scandinavian 
people in Norway. ‘The Icelander’s composite character finds its expla- 
nation largely in his racial origin. Environmental influences — social, 
political, and economic — have, however, also played an important part. 


GEORGE T. FLom. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


Explorations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site. By WiLu1aM C. 
MILLs (Curator, Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society). 
Reprint from the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, 
Volume XIII, Number 2. Columbus: 1904. 4°, 65 pp., illustrated. 


The Gartner mound is six miles north of Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 
eastern side of Scioto river, seventy feet above low-water mark; it is 
seven feet six inches high and seventy-five feet in diameter. 

Among the most interesting features described in connection with 


this mound is the novel series of pits and graves dug below the original 
surface of the ground and originally covered with three smaller mounds, 
which in turn were subsequently consolidated into a single mound by 
the heaping up of earth over all three. 

Numerous human skeletons were unearthed, many having objects 
buried with them, others apparently having none. Several of the objects, 
both ornamental and domestic, are of the ordinary sorts, while others are 
unique ; they consist of bone, stone, pottery, and shell. Refuse heaps 
of ashes and of bivalves were also encountered. Much information is 
given in relation to the daily life of the people who constructed this 
mound and lived on the adjacent village site. The bones of the animals 
identified are those of the ordinary wild beasts of the recent period ; the 
autiior also found indications of the presence of the domestic dog. 

Bone awls, scrapers, and fish-hooks in every stage of manufacture 
were discovered, not only in the mound but on the village site. 

The author claims to have found undoubted evidences of cremation 
in the ash-pits, which contained half-charred human bones. With the 
burials were found perforated crescents made from sea-shells, as well as 
the bored teeth of the dog, raccoon, wolf, bear, and elk. A unique 
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awl of bone, with a head carved upon it, is described, as is also a flat-base 
mound pipe of sandstone. A complete earthenware bowl decorated with 
a scroll pattern was also unearthed with one of the skeletons. The stone 
implements found in the mound and on the adjacent village site are of the 
usual type, and were evidently made by the same people in each instance. 
Arrowpoints of bone, with cavities bored in them for the socketing of the 
shaft, are of novel occurrence ; for although bone arrowpoints are often 
mentioned by early writers, this type has heretofore been unknown. 

A deposit of mussels, called by the author a ‘‘ bake,’’ is interestingly 
described, as is the manner of cooking these bivalves. 

The author claims that the pits in Paint Creek valley, of which there 
are many, were originally intended for the storage of grain, beans, and 
nuts; they are believed to have been dug in the spring and to have been 
lined with straw or bark for the reception of the fall crop. In the refuse 
in many of these pits charred corn and corn-cobs were found. The same 
method of caching food was observed by Lewis and Clark during their 
journey up the Missouri. 

The monograph is a valuable contribution to American archeology, 
and the author is entitled to great credit for the manner in which his 
material is presented.’ JosepH D. McGuire. 


1A selection from the remarkable collections made by Professor Mills in the Gartner 
mound and in other mounds and village sites in Ohio during the last two or three years, 
forms a noteworthy feature of the exhibit made by the Department of Anthropology and 
Ethnology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis.—Zaitor. 
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GENERAL Bucke (W. F.) Cyno-psychoses. (Pedag. 


Anthony (R.) Contribution a l’étude de 
la morphogénie du crane. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v® S., IV, 579- 
580.) Unlike man, the carnivora (dog) 
with strongly developed masticatory ap- 
paratus show a crotaphyte muscle which 
is an obstacle to brain evolution. 


Azoulay (L.) Musées et collections 
phonographiques en France.  (Ibid., 
536.) Brief note recording the fact that 
the fine-arts section of the Celtic Congress 
possesses more than 900 original melodies 
on phonographic cylinders. 

— L’épreuve linguistique comme moyen 
@ identification des individus soumis aux 
recherches _ scientifiques. (Ibid., 565- 
568.) Author argues for a ‘‘ linguistic 
test,’’ or scientific shibboleth, to guard 
against mistakes in the record of linguistic 
data given by individuals,—e. g. a man 


Sem., Worcester, 1903, X, 459-513.) 
Treats of children’s thoughts, reactions, 
and feelings toward pet-dogs, data from 
questionnaires. Contains also ethno- 
graphic material from various sources. 
Bibliography of 113 titles. Author 
thinks dog was first ‘‘an economic assist- 
ant_in life’s struggles.’’ 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Primitive woman 


as poet. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 205-221.) Treats of poetic 
activities of woman among primitive peo- 
ples of all parts of the globe, also among 
the various nations of Europe in their 
primitive aspects. The American Indians 
and the Negroes receive special attention. 

Legal folk-lore of children. (Ibid., 
280). Résumés first part of A. de Cock’s 
Rechtshandlingen bij de Kinderen, in 
Volkskunde, 1902-1903, XV, 193-199. 


claiming to be from Accra was proved to | Colella(R.) Linguaggio e cervello. (Ann. 


be a Fanti. 

Barnhill (J. U.) The development of ob- 
stetric surgery. (Columb. Med. J., Co- 
lumbus, O., 1903, repr. I-16.) Treats 
of obstetrics among ancient Egyptians, 
Jews, Greeks, Hindus, Romans; and 
modern European peoples during the last 
three centuries. Instruments, operations, 
etc., are historically considered. 


d. Clin. d Mal. ment. e nerv., Palermo, 
1903, 1900-1902 [1903], II, 127-168. ) 
General discussion of facts concerning the 
evolution of language and the human 
brain. The primal psychological fact is 
sensation, then association, The cere- 
bral cortex is by no means uniform 
in function. Language offers us clear 
proofs of man’s becoming and perfection. 


Bartels (P.) Ueber Vergleichbarkeit | Czekanowski(J.) Zur Héhenmessung des 


kraniometrischer Reihen. (Z. f, Eth- 
nol., Leipzig, 1903, XXXV, 935-951.) 
Technical discussion of the possibility of 
measuring and numerically expressing 
the ‘‘anthropological utility’’ of cranio- 
metric series, based chiefly on Ranke’s 
and Koganei’s material, The ‘index 
of utility’? is the percentage of the 
middle number to the range of variation. 
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Schaidels. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 
1904, N. F. I, 254-258.) Technical 
discussion, with tables of measurement, 
of various ‘‘ heights’? — 21 heights from 
basion, opisthion, ear-heights, etc., ac- 
cording to numerous authorities. The 
author measured 50 Disentis skulls to 
determine the relative value of these 
heights, and concludes that the best 
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suited for the study of craniological type 
are the bregma-basion and the vertical 
ear-height. 


Dwight (T.) A separate subcapitatum in 
both hands. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1904, 
XXIV, 253-255, I fig.) Brief account of 
subcapitatum, corresponding to ‘‘ Pfitz- 
ner’s prophetic description.”’ 


Fehlinger (H.) Zunahme der Krebser- 
krankungen. (Naturw. Wohnschr., 
Jena, 1903, XVIII, 546-547.) Discusses 
cancer-statistics of U. S. Twelfth Census 
and those of Hamburg as considered by 
Dr Fuld at pages 404-405. An increase 
of cancer-mortality seems to mean a de- 
crease in tuberculosis-mortality. In the 
U. S. urban mortality is not greater than 
rural, vice versa in Hamburg. After the 
45th year, the white race suffers more 
than the others, before it less. 


Die Sterblichkeit der europaischen 
und der Neger-Rasse. (Ibid., 1904, 
XIx, 280-281.) Discusses U. S. Census 
statistics; author attributes greater 
negro mortality to the smaller vitality of 
the race. 


Fischer (E.) Zur vergleichenden Osteo- 
logie der menschlichen Vorderarm- 
knochen. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. 
f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 165- 
170, 2 figs., tables.) Comparative study 
of the bones of the forearm in Euro- 
peans, primitive races, anthropoids. The 
curve of the radius, Dr Fischer shows is, 
as Klaatsch declared, ‘‘an ancient pri- 
mate-inheritance,’? —the Neanderthal 
radius falls within the human range of 
variation. The Neanderthal ulna, how- 
ever, preserves the olecranon-cup, which 
has almost entirely disappeared in the 
present races of man. 


Gorke (O.) Beitrag zur funktionellen 
Gestaltung des Schadels bei den Anthro- 
pomorphen und Menschen durch Unter- 
suchung mit Réntgenstrahlen. (A. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1903, N. F. I, 9I- 
108, 2 pl., 2 figs.) Gives results of in- 
vestigations with X-rays of anthropoid 


and human skulls in the Selenka collec- | 


tion in Miinchen as to relation of face 
and cranium, functional changes in skull, 
effect of teeth on surrounding bony struc- 
ture, effect of lower jaw pressure, etc. 
Author concludes that both internally 
and externally the skull is influenced by 


function (especially mastication), result- | 
ing in difference between man and the | 


anthropoids. 
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de la Grasserie (R.) De la sexualité chez 
les divinités. (R. de I’Hist. d. Relig., 
Paris, 1903, XLVIII, 48-67.) In themat- 
ter of sexuality of deities evolution is from 
non-sexuality (in a certain sense in man 
also) to anthropomorphism, preceded and 
prepared for by animism, and sexuality, 
Under the influence of anthropomorphic 
imitation various religions have made 
much of sexuality—the gods imitate 
man even in his genesic excesses. Chris- 
tianity has converted the primitive triad 
into a trinity ; instead of continuing to 
imitate the body, it has imitated the 
mind. In the case of the Virgin, ma- 
ternity was preserved with the elimina- 
tion of sexuality. Ultimately asexuality 
was reached. ; 


Hahn (E.) Entstehung des Getreidebaues, 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Leipzig, 1903, xxxv, 
1903, 1007-1019.) Author traces origin 
of agriculture to ancient Babylon— 
‘‘agriculture and irrigation have always 
gone hand in hand.’’ Hahn does not 
refer to McGee’s writings on this topic. 


Headlam (A. C.) Early Christianity and 
archeology. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 
Il, 372-376.) Discusses the debt of 
New Testament interpretation to arche- 
ology. 

Hill-Tout (C.) Totemism, a considera- 
tion of its origin and import, (Trans. 
R. Soc. Can., Ottawa, 1903-1904, Il. s., 
Ix, 61-99.) After giving a brief state- 
ment of ‘‘ what is regarded by leading 
American students [Powell, Fletcher, 
Cushing, Boas, e¢ a/.| as the doctrine of 
totemism,’’ the author discusses recent 
views of Tylor, Lang, Frazer, Haddon, 
et al., and sets forth his own opinion that 
‘“‘the personal totem undoubtedly does 
give rise to the family and group totem.”’ 
He opposes Lang’s ‘‘ nick-name theory.”’ 
Differences between ‘‘totems’’ and 
“<fetishes’’ lie mainly in the way in 
which they are severally acquired. 

Holl (Prof.) Der Schidel Hamerlings. 
(A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1902-1903, 
XXVII, 259-275, 4 figs., tables.) De- 
tailed description of the skull of the 
poet Hamerling, with references to those 
of Schiller, Kant, Bach. An extraordi- 
nary development of the bregmatic region 
is noted. 


Krause (E.) Die Verwendung von koh- 
lensaurem Ammoniak und Chloram- 
monium bei der Konservierung von 
Eisenaltertiimern. (Z. f. Ethnol., Ber- 
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lin, 1903, XXXV, 791-793.) Author 
believes he has at last discovered an 
electrolytic bath highly preservative of 
iron objects against chemical injury. 
Laufer (R.) L’addition du sel aux ali- 
ments est-elle nécessaire? (Rev. 
Scientif., Paris, 1904, V°, S, I, 455-460, 
489-493.) Contains some data on use 
of salt by various peoples. Author con- 
cludes that use of salt with foods is not 
absolutely necessary, as they contain 
largely what is needed in themselves, 


Lickley (J. D.) On the relations of the 
seventh and eighth ribs to the sternum in 
man. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1904, XXIV, 
326-332.) Based on examination of 51 
adult sterna in the dissecting room of 
University College, Dundee. The eighth 
rib in man is a degenerated sternal rib, 
and the seventh is becoming such. 


Loria (G.) Encore les femmes mathéma- 
ticiennes. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, 
ve s., I, 338-340.) Reply to Mlle. 
Joteyko. See American Anthropologist, 
1903, N. S., V, 164. 

Macnamara (N.C.) Kraniologischer Be- 
weis fiir die Stellung des Menschen in 
der Natur. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 
1902-1903, XXVII, 349-360, 4 figs.) Dis- 
cusses changes in skull conformation and 
capacity, from the anthropoid apes, past 
the Pithecanthropus of Java, the Nean- 
derthal man, to the Galley Hill and Til- 
bury types and the living races. Prog- 
ress results from inborn growth capacity, 
race-mixture, and long-continued influ- 
ence of environment. The skull, not the 
skeleton, has developed in recent man. 


Mason (O. T.) The past is in the present. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, II, 332- 
335). Treats of the ethnologist, the 
historian, the archeologist, the pale- 
ographer, the philologist, the sociologist, 
the folklorist, the craftsman, and the 
religionist as guides in the study of the 
‘‘awful conservatism of mankind,’’—the 
part of human activity is seen in the 
present in four forms: decaying, vestigial, 
surviving, and vitalizing. 

Michel (R.) Eine neue Methode zur 
Untersuchung langer Knochen und ihre 
Anwendung auf das Femur. (A. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1903, N. F., I, 109- 
122, 6 pl., 7 figs.) Describes a new 
method of determining and explaining 
mechanically the form of the long-bones 
(the femur in detail) by means of the 
observation and measuring of a series of 
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cross-cuts. Femurs of man (adults, chil- 
dren), the race of Neanderthal and Spy, 
orang, gorilla, hylobates, indri, etc., are 
treated of and measurements given. Sec- 
tions of the femora of Neanderthal and 
Spy show figures like those of modern 
man. ‘Those of children in the lower 
parts resemble those of the gorilla and 
orang. 


Newell (W. W.) Sources of Shakespeare’s 


(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1903, XV, 234-257.) A valuable 
comparative and critical study of the 
‘¢Tempest’”’ in relation to such possible 
folk-lore sources of the ‘‘bird-wife’’ 
type. The contemporary German drama, 
Die Schine Sidea, by Jacob Ayrer, is 
also considered. Mr Newell concludes 
that ‘‘with the English poet, the 
méarchen, received through literary 
mediation and pared to the vanishing 
point, served merely as a peg on which 
to hang golden fruit.’’ 


—— In Memoriam — Henry Carrington 


Bolton. (Ibid., 275.) Brief record of 
life and scientific activities, with list of 
chief works. 


Petsch (R.) Volksdichtung und volk- 


stiimliches Denken. (Hess. BI. f. 
Volksk., Leipzig, 1903, Il, 192-211.) 
Discusses the nature and relationship of 
folk-song and folk-thought. Imagina- 
tion, content, form, combination, anal- 
ogy, ‘‘monarchism,’’ pessimism, love, 
extreme tendencies, emotion, feeling, 
sensualism, etc., are considered. For 
the author: ‘‘ Folk-song is only that 
poetry which the philosophy of the com- 
mon man is able to express in his own 
language and by such means as exert a 
special influence upon him.’’ The ques- 
tion of folk-song is one with that of folk- 
thought. 


Pinto (C.) O antigo imperialismo portu- 


gués e as leis modernas de governo col- 
onial. (Bol. d. Soc. d. Geogr. de 
Lisboa, 1903, XX, 209-297.) General 
discussion of the Portuguese imperial 
policy. Author seeks to show that the 
imperialistic ideas of d’ Albuquerque are 
the political type after which have been 
molded the modern principles of good 
colonial administration. 


Popowsky (J.) Contribution 4 la mor- 


phologie de J’artére saphéne chez 
Vhomme. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, V°, S, IV, 596-607, 6 figs.) 
Notes case of saphenous artery in man a 


— 
| 
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Tomsk in 1902,—the first occurrence was | 


recorded by Zagorsky in 1829. Phylo- 
genetic data are discussed. 

Preuss (K. T.) Religionen der Natur- 
vélker, 1902-1903. (Arch. f. Religw., 
Leipzig, 1904, VII, 232-263.) Useful 
critical résumés of books and articles 
printed in 1902-1903 on the religions of 
primitive peoples, — General, North 
America, Mexico and Central America, 
South America. Works of Hewitt, Mat- 
thews, Schurtz, Culin, Bogoras, Boas, 
Dorsey, Dixon, Fletcher, Mooney, 
Fewkes, Leoén, Kroeber, Lumholtz, 
Seler, Maler, Gann, Bassler, etc., are 
noticed. 
Ranke (J.) 
Hirnhorizontale. (Corr.-Bl. d. deut- 
schen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, 
XXXIV, 161-163.) Treats of brain-axis 
(human brains must be measured dif- 
ferently from those of animals), ques- 
tions to be investigated, technique of 
measurement, hardening of brain, casts 
of skull, etc. At the suggestion of Dr 
Ranke a committee on the anthropolo- 
gical study of the brain was appointed. 
Robin (P.) Projet de questions 4 adresser 
aux sujets photographiques. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v® s., IV, 
546.) Brief list of questions for data 
concerning persons photographed. 


Sanielevici (D7) Le travail de la masti- 
cation est la cause de la brachycéphalie. 


(Ibid., 593-595.) Against Nystrém, the | 


author considers dolichocephaly the norm 
and brachycephaly (in the Mongol) the 
variation or abnormality, produced by 
the process of mastication exaggerated in 
a normal race of the Asiaticsteppes. Dr 
Sanielevici assumes, without right, that 
all Mongols are broad-heads. 


Sclavunos (G.) Ueber die Ventrikular- 
sicke des Kehlkopfes bei erwachsenen 
und neugeborenen Menschen sowie bei 
einigen Affen. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1904, 
XXIV, 511-523, 12 figs.) Résumés the 
author’s detailed study published in the 
LEpeteris of the University of Athens for 
1903. Dr Sciavunos found 3 cases of 


the ventricular sack in 500 corpses of | 


adults. Their presence in the older 
anthropoids he considers partly due to 
the need for temperature—protection. 

. Sebestyén (G.) Ursprung der Bustro- 
phedonschrift. (Z f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1903, XXV, 755-771, 12 figs.) Author 
hoids the score-stick to be the oldest 
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Ueber Hirnmessung und | 


Smith (G.”E.) 


Stratz 
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writing material, cutting into soft wood 
covering before scratching into stone or 
metal. The Mediterranean alphabet was 
originally ‘‘notch-writing’’ (examples of 
this, particularly from the East Siberian 
Ostiaks). The ancient boustrophedon is 
‘‘merely a notch-writing indirectly pre- 

served to the present time.’’ The notch- 

writing was later copied on stone and 
other material. 


Seggel (Dr) Ueber das Verhiiltnis von 


Schidel und Gehirnentwickelung zum 
Langenwachsthum des KGrpers. (A. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1903, N. F., I, I-25, 
figs. curves, tables.) Discusses 
growth in height, pupil-distance (base- 
line), relation of stature-growth to pupil- 
distance, of pupil-distance to skull and 
brain. Dr Seggel concludes that the 
measurement of the base-line affords a 
certain criterion for the development of 
the frontal lobes of the cerebrum and so 
for the development of the intellectual 
faculties. The absence of a base-line 
adequately corresponding to the growth 
in stature, or exceeding this (the danger 
period is from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth year), indicates that intellectual 
pressure must be avoided. 

The morphology of the 
occipital region of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere in man and the apes. (Anat. 
Anz., Jena, 1904, XXIV, 436-451, 9 
figs.) Based on some 400 human and 
400 simian hemispheres. The non-hom- 
ology in man and ape and of the ‘‘cal- 
carine’’ sulci is shown. The results of 
Dr Smith’s investigations will appear in 
detail in vol. 11 of Records aduaoi Lgyp- 
tian School of Medicine. 

Note on the so-called ‘‘ transitory 

fissures’? of the human brain, with 
special reference to Bischoff’s ‘‘ Fissura 
perpendicularis externa.’’ (Ibid., 216- 
220, 2 figs.) From examination of fetal 
brain, author concludes that ‘‘ the so- 
called ‘transitory fissures’ are merely 
indentations which are produced post- 
mortem.”’ 
(C. H.) Der Werth der Len- 
dengegend fiir anthropologische und ob- 
stetrische Messungen. (A. f. Anthr., 
Brnschwg., 1902-1903, XXVII, 117-128, 
4 pl., 15 figs.) Compares the sexes and 
discusses normal variations in particular, 
—based on speciai study of 20 women 
and men. The Aveuzgriibchen is more 
marked in women, and the level of the 
region deeper. 
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Stratz den Haag (C. H.) Das Problem | 


der Rasseneinteilung der Menschheit. 


(Ibid., 1903, N. F., I, 189-200, I fig., | 


map.) Discusses the division of man- 


kind into races, with reference to theories | 
Stratz holds | 
that the earliest form of man was closely | 
related to the aboriginal Australians ; | 


of Fritsch, Klaatsch, e¢ a/. 


from this type developed the white, the 


yellow being the youngest of the three | 
The Negrito is a combina- | 
tion of the black and the yellow. The | 


great races. 


marks of the so-called ‘‘ protomorphic ”’ 
races are treated with soine detail. 


Toldt (C.) Ueber die fiussere Kérper- 


onen von Macacus cyno. (Ibid., 1903, 
XXVI, 277-287, 2 figs.) Details of de- 


scription and measurement, comparison | 
with those of Deniker and Duckworth. | 


Macaque foetus nearer to human than to 


gorilla, exhibits same striking differences | 
as between human and gorilla ; macaque | 


| Arnold (J. L.) Das ‘‘ Giritzenmoos’’ in 


facially more like human. 


von Ujfalvy (C.) 


der historischen Anthropologie. 
26-29. ) 
thropological investigations in relation to 
the ‘‘ Aryan question ’’ and the works of 


the ‘‘Gobinean school,’’ Reibmayr, H. | 
| Asmus (R.) Die Schadelform der alt- 


Chamberlain, Zaborowski, Ammon, Wil- 
ser, Penka, ef a/. The author sees ‘‘a 
deep gulf’? between the Hindus and 


Iranians,—today they are racially dif- | 
The primitive Aryan of Ujfalvy | 
is tall, blond, blue-eyed, light-skinned, | 


ferent. 


leptoprosopic, and leptorrhine. 


Virchow (H.) Die Verwendung von Ab- 
giissen bei der Herstellung von Skelett- | 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, | 


praparaten. 
1903, XXXV, 793-796.) From twenty 


year’s experience as an anatomist, the | 


author argues for the use of casts in the 
setting up of skeletons, e. g., of the foot. 
Weidenreich (F.) Die Bildung des 
Kinnes und seine angebliche Beziehung 
zur Sprache. Anat. Anz., Jena, 1904, 
XXIV, 545-555, 5 figs.) Author holds 
that the chin in man is simply a result of 


the reduction of the teeth and of the | 


alveolar region. 
hoff. 


Welcker (H.) Brandt (A.) Ge- 
wichtswerthe der Kérperorgane bei dem 
Menschen und den Thieren. (Ibid., 1- 
89, 42 tables.) This monograph, with 
bibliography of go titles, treats of weight 


Argues against Walk- 


| Whittaker (T. P.) 
form zwei verschieden grosser Embry- | 


Ziele und Aufgaben | 
meiner Forschungen auf dem Gebiete | 
(Ibid., | 
Résumés his iconographic-an- | 
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of skin, fat, brain, spinal marrow, eye, 
heart, arteries, lungs, thymus, thyroid, 
spleen, renal capsules, tongue, salivary 
glands, pancreas, bowels, liver, mesen- 
tery, kidneys, sexual glands, genitals, 
blood, etc., in normal adult man, mon- 
keys and numerous other animals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibia, fish, etc. The con- 
clusion is reached that a large animal is 
never the simple magnification of a small 
one. All vegetative organs show their 
maximum figure in small animals, mini- 
mum in those of average size and in the 
largest. 


Alcoholic beverages 
and longevity. (Contemp. R., Lond., 
1904, 413-429.) Discusses statistics, 
1840-1901. Difference in favor of total 
abstainers have increased during last 
twenty years. 


EUROPE 


Dagmersellen, Kt. Luzern. (Schweiz. 
Arch. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1903, VII, 
295-298.) Describes a carnival cere- 
mony performed some 40 years ago at 
Dagmersellen in the canton of Luzerne. 
A sort of mock trial of ‘‘old maids,’’ 
carried on by the youth of the village. 


wendischen Bevélkerung Mecklenburgs. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1902, 
XXVII, 1-36, 2 pl., 4 tables.) Detailed 
study of 50 old Wend skulls from various 
parts of Mecklenburg (29 percent 
dolichocephalic, 18.7 percent brachy- 
cephalic ; av. cubic cap., male 1432.5, 
female 1261 c.c.). Race-mixture is indi- 
cated, —original dolichocephalic Slavonic 
type with brachycephalic Anaryan (?) 
type,—removing the Mecklenburg branch 
from the pure type represented by the 
old Polish population of West Prussia. 


Aus den Arbeiten der Deutschen Orient- 


gesellschaft. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, 241-242.) Résumés accounts 
of excavations in Fara and Abu Hatal, 
southeast of Babylon; and Abusir, 
Egypt. 


Bartels (M.) Reicher Kindersegen. (Z. 


f. Ethnol., Leipzig, 1903, XXXV, 1034.) 
Notes case of a woman of Leipe in the 
Spreewald, who between Jan. 30, 1902, 
and Nov. 30, 1903, gave birth to seven 
children (twins, twins, triplets), all 
boys, who died soon after being born. 


| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
— | 
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Baudoin (M.) Le bijou en forme d’or- | 
ganes humains : le coeur vendéen. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v°s., IV, 
607-612.) Treats of the ‘‘ Vendean 
heart,’’—ancient and modern forms, in 
metal, cloth (in the wars), etc.,—which 
the author thinks is derived from the cir- 
cular ring, and may be ultimately of 
Spanish origin. This note résumés Bau- 
doin and Lacouloumére’s Le caur ven- 
déen (Paris, 1903). 

Blind (E.) Elsassische Steinzeitbevdlk- 
ont (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 1I90- 
192.) Résumés data as to population 
of Alsace in stone age. The earliest | 
race was dolichocephalic ; no neolithic | 
brachycephals have yet been discovered | 
here. With metals the present domi- 
nant brachycephalic population appeared. | 
Today more than 75 per cent. is broad- 
headed. 

Bloch (A.) Origine turque des Bulgares. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
ve S., IV, 537-546.) Historical discus- | 
sion (partly on basis of Arabian writers). 
Author thinks that the Volga Bulgarians | 
who invaded Moesia were absorbed by 
the indigenous Slavs. The upper lip 


and nose of Bulgarian women are said | 


to belong to the old physical type. 
Bickel (G.) Volksratsel aus dem Vogels- | 


Wash., 1903, II, 361-365, 5 figs.) 
Translated from the Revue de l’ Ecole 
a’ Anthropologie. See American An- 
thropologist, 1904, N. S., VI, 167. 


Capitan (L.) e¢ Peyrony (M.) L’abri 


sous-roche du moulin de Laussel, Dor- 
dogne. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1903, V° S., IV, 558-559.) Description 
of rock-shelter and remains (flints, etc. ) 
of a pure Solutrean type. Animal bones 
rather few (horse, reindeer). 


Choboseau (A.) L’émigration italienne. 


(Rev. Scientif. Paris, 1904, N® s., 1, 
552-558.) Except Ireland, Italy loses 
a greater proportion of her population 
by emigration than any other European 
country. One-fourth of the permanent 
emigration comes from Campania and 
half of the temporary emigration from 
Venetia. The duality of Italy is well 
exemplified in her emigration. 


| Cook (A. B.) Les galets peints du Mas- 


d’Azil. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, 
XIV, 655-660, 4 figs.) Compares the 
painted pebbles of Mas-d’Azil with 
churinga (‘*totem’’) of certain Aus- 
tralian tribes, often indistinguishable 
from the ‘‘bull-roarer.’’ The conven- 
tional red daubs are what would be ex- 
pected in an age of artistic decadence, to 
which, according to Cook, these objects 
in prehistoric France belong. 


berg. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Leipzig, | Daleau (F. Colliers modernes pour facili- 


1903, Il, 222-224.) Texts of 59 folk- 


riddles from Vogelsberg. An appendix 
(pp. 225-231) contains explanatory and | 


comparative notes by Dr Adolf Strack. 


Bracht (E.) Bericht iiber eine Reise | 
nach den Fundstellen der ‘‘Eolithen’’ | 


in West-Flandern vom 29. Mai bis 9. 
Iuni 1903. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 823-830.) Account of visit to 
the region of West Flanders where Rutot 
discovered his ‘‘eoliths,’’ which the 
author regards as primitive implements. | 

Buase (H.) Ueber weissen Sand in vor- | 
geschichtlichen Grabern. (Ibid., 930. ) 
Notes occurrence of white sand in pre- | 
historic graves at Wilmersdorf and | 
Riidersdorf. 

Burmeister (Dr) Frauenleben in Island. 
(Ibid., 951-957, 5 figs.) Treats of bap- 
tism, child-life, confirmation, wooing 
and marriage, house-life, death. 

Capitan (L.), Breuil (Z’4d0é), et Pey- | 
rony. Figures carved during the paleo- | 
lithic epoch on the walls of the grotto at 
Bernifal, Dordogne. (Rec. of Past, 


ter l’émission des dents des enfants. 

(Soc. Archéol. de Bordeaux, 1900-1901, 

XXIII, 129-131.) Describes briefly an 
infant’s teething necklace (of pierced in- 
cisors of ‘‘a heifer that has never cropped 
the grass’’) from the Bourgeais country ; 
another of ivy-roots; a little sack of 
snail-bones, to be put under the pillow ; 
**cod bones ’’ from Barcelona, etc. 


— Une visite au Musée Pérés a Lib- 


ourne (131-134.) Brief accounts of ob- 
jects of paleolithic, neolithic, bronze age, 
etc., chiefly from the country about Lib- 
ourne. Among other specimens is a 
curious Eskimo harpoon and float. 

Cuilléres anciennes et modernes, 
(Ibid., 200-201.) Briefly describes 
some old French brass and copper spoons, 
together with wooden spoons of the 
modern peasantry and Algerian wooden 
spoons. Reference is made to Piette’s 
Histoire de la cuiller (1876). 


Etruscan (An) chariot. (Rec. of Past, 


Wash., 1903, Il, 367-372, 6 figs.) 
Describes the chariot, now in the Amer- 
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ican Museum of Natural History, found 
in a tomb on the Norcian road, 41 miles 
N. W. from Rome, and dating from ca. 
600 B. C. 

Favreau (//r.) Eine diluviale Feuer- 
stitte in der Einhornhéle bei Scharzfeld. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Leipzig, 1903, Xxxv, 
957-965, 3 figs.) Describes the finds in 
one of the largest and most interesting 
caves of the Harz. Here diluvial man 
roasted the bones of the cave-bear, etc. 
The Einhornhéhle was a ‘‘station’’ of 
cave-bear hunters. 

Finkenhofer (E.) Spriiche und Lieder 
aus dem Entlebuch. (Schweiz. Arch. 
f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1903, VII, 269-294. ) 
Gives the dialect texts of many rimes and 
songs from the secluded region of the 
Entlebuch : nicknames, and-d/ason popu- 
aire, counting-out rimes, lullabies, num- 
ber-rimes, children’s game-songs, songs 
of home and neighborhood, nature-rimes, 
occupation-songs, satirical rimes, dance 
and love songs, rimes on women, mar- 
riage, etc. 

Focke (J.) Die hdlzernen Milchrech- 
nungen des Tavetschthals, Graubiinden. 
(Ibid., 36-42, 3 figs.) Describes the 
house and implement marks and the 
wooden milk-scores of the peasants of the 
valley of the Tavetsch. The house- 
marks are inherited by the youngest son. 


Although by 1902 the recent introduction 
of paper records had suppressed the old 
scores, the names of the owners of cows 
were still written by the house-mark and | 
not with letters. | 


Forrer (R.) Prahistorisches auf keltischen | 


Miinzen. 
XXXV, 709-715, 14 figs. ) 
occurrence on Celtic coins of Gallic tor- 
ques, prehistoric axes, the barbarization 
of the Dionysos head, etc. 


Furrer (P.) Wie man in Ursern gegen 
die Kleidermode kimpfte. (Schweiz. 
Arch, f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1903, vil, 56- 
58.) Brief account of the dress-reform 
campaign of 1732 and subsequent years, 
instigated by the Capuchin preacher 
Bonaventura. 

Gfeller (S.) Recepte von Dr. Jacob 
Jenner aus Kerns. (Ibid., 46-53.) 
Gives numerous recipes (those out of his 
collection of 214 containing something 
superstitious) from the MS. of Dr Jacob 
Jenner, 1736-1786. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) I dati dell’antro- 
pologia e il criterio cronologico a propo- 
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(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, | 
Discusses the | 
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sito dei Siculi e degli Hethei-Pelasgi. 
(Rev. di Stor. Ant., Padova, 1904, VII, 
repr. pp. 6.) Critique of recent litera- 
ture on the Siculi and Pelasgians, par- 
ticularly De Cara’s Gi Hethei-Pelasgi 
(Roma, 1902). The author holds that 
the facts of anthropology cannot say 
whether the Siculi before entering Sicily 
were Anaryan, Aryanized, or Aryan, 
though it is probable that the Aryan van- 
guard (or better the peoples Aryanized 
in speech), such as the Ligurians, e. g., 
were somatically, and in customs very 
similar to the Anaryans. The Hamitic 
invasion of the Mediterranean admitted 
by De Cara must have been considerably 
posterior to the Eurafrican invasion of 
Sergi, which followed the Neanderthal- 
Spy race very closely. The craniological 
affinities of the Mediterranean peoples 
are decidedly anterior to the ‘‘ Hittite- 
Pelasgian ’’ expansion. 

Hahn (E.) Knochenfunde von der bel- 
gischen Kiiste. (Z. f. Ethnol., Leipzig, 
1903, XXXV, 965-966.) Brief account 
of the finding of a mass of bones and 
pottery fragments (Roman) exposed by 
a storm on the Belgian coast at Wen- 
duyne, probably the remains of sacrifices. 

Hoffmann-Krayer (E.) Schatzgraiberei in 
der Umgebung Basels, 1726 und 1727. 
(Schweiz. Arch. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 
1903, VII, I-22.) Gives, from contem- 
porary documents (legal processes, etc. ) 
data concerning ‘‘treasure-digging’’ in 
the neighborhood of Basel in 1726-1727. 

Bonaparte und der Schwyzerjoggeli. 
(Ibid., 58.) Give dialect text of variant 
of No. 915 of Miss Ziiricher’s collection 
of children’s songs. 

Huguet (J.) Bégaiement et simulation. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v® 
S., IV, 569.) Compares the distribution 
of stammering in France with that of 
simulation and mutilation — all are more 
common in southern France. 

Hunsinger (F.) Vor fiinfzig Jahren. 
Erinnerungen an Hungen. (Hess. Bl. 
f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1903, 11, 211-221.) 
Treats of the linden-tree by the spring 
easter-tide, May-time, music and song, 
and (pp. 215-221) the &zrmess. 

Ithen (Anna) Neujahrswiinsche im Muota- 
thala. (Schweiz. Arch. f. Volksk., 
Ziirich, 1903, VII, 59-60.) Dialect 
texts of seven New-Year’s-wish rimes 
from the Muota valley. 

—— Einige Ratsel aus dem Kanton Zug. 
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(Ibid., 60.) Dialect texts of sixteen 
folk-riddles from the canton of Zug. 

Bauernregeln aus dem Kanton Zug. 
(Ibid., 303.) Dialect texts of eight brief 
rimes about weather, condition of crops, 
fruit, etc. 


Jaekel (O.) Feuerstein-Eolithe von Frey- 
enstein in der Mark. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 830-838, 6 figs. ) 
Describes six alleged flint eoliths, or 
‘¢ retouched ’’ stones of the sort discussed 
by Rutot, etc. 


Jentsch (H.) Kleines Tongefaiss von 
Starzeddel, Kr. Guben, mit Abdruck 
der konzentrisch gerieften Scheibe einer 
Metallnadel. (Ibid., 724-726, 2 figs. ) 
Brief description of an earthen vessel 
whose ornamentation proves contem- 
poraneity with metal needles. The 
vessel is of Billendorf-Lausitz type. 


Kahle (B.) Der Passport bei russischen 
Leichenbegangnissen. (Ibid., 1006.) 
Historical notes on the White Russian 
(Smolensk) custom of putting a ‘‘ pass- 
port’’ into the hands of the dead to en- 
sure his entrance into Paradise. 


Klaatsch (H.) Bericht iiber einen an- 
thropologischen Streifzug nach London 
und auf das Plateau von Siid-England. 
(Ibid., 875-920, 33 figs.) Treats of | 


Tasmanian skulls (with measurements) 
and scapule in London and Paris, the 
remains of the ‘‘Galley Hill Man”’ 
(author considers him to be at least as 
old as Neanderthal) as compared with 
the ‘‘man of Briinn.”’ 


—— Funde auf dem Terrain von Klein- 
Machnow bei Gelegenheit des neuen 
Kanalbaues. (Ibid., 732-733.) Brief 
account of find of a piece of staghorn, 
with carvings upon it. 

Koehl (//r.) Das rémische Worms. 
(Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr. 
Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 85-90.) Brief 
account of Worms in Roman times,—the 
city was preceded by the Borbetomagus, 
a chief place of the Vangiones. Except 
Tréves, no Roman city has so many 
streets as had Worms. 


Kollmann (J.) Nyare svenska anthro- 
pologiska arbeten och deras betydelse 
for ras- och german-fragan. (Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1903, XXIII, 359-385.) 
Résumés and critiques of Retzius’s 
Crania suecica antigua (Stockholm, 


1900) and Das Menschenhirn, and Ret- 


zius and Furst’s Anthropologica suecica 


(Stockholm, 1902) by the distinguished 
Basel anatomist. 


Krause (E.) Excursion der Gesellschaft 


nach Freisack in der Mark. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, XXxXvV, 726-727.) 
Brief notes on the ring-wall, ‘‘ Schwe- 
denschanze,”’ etc., finds of flints, etc. 


Kiichler (A.) Ein maccaronisches Sen- 


nengedicht von Untervalden. (Schweiz. 
Arch. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1903, vi, 42- 
46.) Text, with explanatory notes, of a 
Latin-German macaronic poem ( probably 
by J. A. Omlin,1739-1801) describing 
the alp-journey and the life of the herds- 
man. 


Laloy (A.) Ethnographisches aus Siid- 


west-Frankreich. I. Die Pyrenaen. (A. 
f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1903, N. F., I, 
43-55, 15 figs.) Treats of the peasantry 
of the upper valley of the Gave du Pau 
between Luz and Gavarnie, their agri- 
cultural and domestic implements, appli- 
ances for domestic animals, houses, wool- 
spinning, dress, etc. 


Landois (H.) Baumsargmenschen von 


Freckenhorst. (Ibid., 1902, XxXvu, 
643-646.) Brief description with chief 
measurements of skeletons of the ‘tree 
coffin ’’ man of Freckenhorst, in West- 
phalia. This ‘‘ tree coffin’? man shows 
an increase in cubic capacity of skull 
over the man of the preceding stone age.’ 
Remains of the ‘tree-coffin (hollowed 
out trunk) man’’ have now been found 
in at least six places in Westphalia. 


Laville (A.) Au sujet d’un passage de la 


note de M. Rutot. Les cailloux de M. 
Thieullen. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, V° S., IV, 572.) M. La- 
ville does not accept the sub-Chellean 
objects, and calls the Cergy deposit 
Chellean-Moustérian. 


Lissauer (A.) Anthropologischer Reise- 


bericht iiber Sizilien. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Leipzig, 1903, XXXV, 1019-1034.) Ré- 
sumés data concerning the archeology of 
Sicily, investigations of Orsi, Peterson, 
Virchow, e¢ a/. Influence of Moham- 
medan rule is noted, also the large num- 
ber of fair-complexioned native Sicilians. 


Liidemann (K.) Das Griberfeld von 


Kricheldorf, Kr. Salzwedel, Prov. Sach- 
sen. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, 
N. F., 1, 236-253, 3 figs.) Gives results 
of examination by author of 150 graves 
out of a total of 750 in two ‘‘ cemeteries,”’ 
belonging probably to two different vil- 
lages existing contemporaneously about 
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4oo B. C.-100 A. D., during the La | 
Téne period. The iron and in part the | 


bronze implements are of native work- 
manship. 


cates a sedentary population. Five types 


of pottery are distinguished, and the orna- | 
The glass- | 


mentation is rather crude. 
beads are possibly exotic. 


Macdonald (Sheila) Old-world survivals | 


in Ross-Shire. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 


1903, XIV, 368-384.) Cites beliefs and | 


practices concerning fairies, suicide, 
epilepsy, seventh son of seventh son, 
corp creagh’ (witch doll), funerals, 
omens, evil eye, Michaelmas 
dress, etc. 


characteristics to the Celtic race.’’ 

Manning (P.) Stray notes on Oxfordshire 
folk-lore. (Ibid., 410-414.) Brief folk- 
tales relating to Lorenzo Dow, wagers, 
etc. 

Manouvrier (L.) Deuxiéme examen, a 15 
ans, d’un microcephale observé a 7 
ans. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 


1903, V° S., IV, 593.) Brief description, | 
with cephalic measurements of a micro- | 
cephalous boy, observed when 7 years | 


old and again (1903) when 15. No 
sensible diminution of the microcephaly 
has occurred, but the nervous centers 


have undergone some ‘physiological | 


education.’’ His idiocy is less complete, 
but still characteristic. 

Mehlis (C.) 
Grabhiigelgruppen der Vorderpfalz. 
(Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., 
Miinchen, 1903, XxxIV, 188-189.) Ré- 
sumés data concerning excavations of 
groups of tumuli in the Rhine valley and 
on the edge of the Harz and the remains 
therein discovered. Some of the tumuli 
(with inhumation) belong to the bronze 
period ; others (burial and cremation ; 
monoliths) to the Hallstatt period ; 
others (cremation, urns) to the La Téne 
epoch ; and one to the Roman period. 


Exotische Steinbeile der neolitischen | 
Zeit im Mittelrheinland. (A. f. Anthrop., | 
599-611, 8 | 
figs.) Treats of the stone idol of Drusen- | 
heim in Lower Alsace, two jadeite axes | 
from the Rhenish Palatine and another | 
from Hohkénigsburg. Egyptian origin | 
is suggested for the Drusenheim idol and | 


Brnschwg., 1902, XXVII, 


Asiatic provenance for the axes. 


_— Das Grabhiigelfeld an der Heiden- | 
mauer bei Diirkheim an der Hardt. | 


The absence of weapons indi- | 


cakes, | 
The author notes ‘‘ how very | 
similar are the Afghans in many of their | 


Pellandini (V.) 


| Penck (A. ) 


Ueber Ausgrabungen von | 
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(Ibid., 1903, N. F., 1, 51-55, 4 figs.) 
Gives results of investigation of five 
tumuli and the objects therein found, — 
iron, bronze, pottery, funeral urns, 
stone for crushing cereals, etc. No 
trace of Roman influence and little of 
direct Italian. These graves belong to 
the La Téne period and the culture 
represented has an aspect of poverty and 
retrogression. 

Die Grabhiigel im Ordenswalde und 
Hasslocher Walde bei Neustadt a. d. H. 
(Ibid., 56-59, 6 figs.) Brief account of 
examination of three mounds and con- 
tents, pottery, objects of iron, etc. The 
last fix the graves as of the late La Téne 
period. The pottery shows decadent 
Hallstatt type. A number of small arrow- 
heads and flint knives were found. 
Spigolature di folklore 
ticinese. (Schweiz. Arch. f. Volksk., 
Ziirich, 1903, VII, 23-28.) Gives dia- 
lect text and literary Italian rendering of 
two lullabies, 13 cantilene and _filas- 
trocche, three children’s singing games ; 
also a large number of nick-names of 
places in the Ticino, and twelve proverbs. 

Storielliticinesi. (Ibid., 300-302. ) 
Italian texts of two folk-tales from Ticino. 
Die alpinen Eiszeitbildungen 
und der prahistorische Mensch. (A. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1903, N. F., I, 78- 
90.) Discusses the various alpine for- 
mations in their relation to the chronol- 
ogy of prehistoric human remains (a 
table of parallel geologic and culture 
data is given). Views of Briickner, 
Richter, G. de Mortillet, Much, Niiesch, 
Rutot, etc., are considered. 


Piétrement (M.) Chars de guerre gaulois. 


(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v° 
S., IV, 570-571.) Argues against Ni- 
caise that the use of war-chariots by the 
Gauls continued after the time of Czesar. 


| (E.) Notions complémentaires sur 


l’Asylien. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 
1903, XIV, 641-653, 3 tab., 13 figs.) 
Treats of the ‘‘numbers’’ and ‘ alpha- 
betic characters’? of grotto of Mas- 
d’Azil, painted on pebbles, etc. The 
Azil epoch was a period of transition, 
coming after Pleistocene times. The 
Azil numerals, Piette thinks, are the 
source of the Egyptian numbers, while 
the Azil symbols were adopted in the 
Phoenician and ancient Greek alphabets, 
etc. The remains of Mas-d’ Azil indicate 
mixed culture, or ‘‘ foreign invasion.’’ 
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Recently discovered inscribed caves at | 


Teyrat and Altamira. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1903, U1, 365-367.) 
the accounts of Capitan, Breuil, Peyrony, 
Cartailhac, Reinach. See American An- 
thropologist, 1904, N. S., VI, 167. 
Reuter (F.) Beitrage zur Anthropologie 
Hinterpommerns. Eine Schuluntersuch- 
ung in Rollnow. (A. f. Anthr., 
Brnschwg., 1903, XXVII, 289-337, 
curves, tables.) Results of investigation 
(19 measurements, 14 other data) of 373 
school-children (boys 189) between 6 
and 14 years of age. Comparison with 
other results in Europe and America. 
Boys are somewhat more dolichocephalic ; 
extreme forms of face more common in 
girls, transitional less. Girls slightly 
lighter in eyes and hair, more blonde and 
brunette, and less mixed types. Girls 
inherit fewer qualities of fathers’ head. 
Rossat (A.) Chants patois jurassiens. 
(Schweiz. Arch. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 
1903, VII, 241-269.) Concluding sec- 
tion. Gives dialect text, with literary 
French versions, of Nos. 172-206 of 
satirical folk-songs from the Jura. 


Scher (A.) Balthasar Han’s und Hans 
Heinrich Grob’s ‘‘Schutzenausreden.’’ 
(Ibid., 26-36.) Discusses the relation 
of Grob’s Schiitzenausreden (Ziirich, 
1603) to the earlier work of Hans, Aws- 
reden Aller Schiitzen, published about 
1560. 

Schmidt (H.) Bemerkungen zu der 
Abhandlung von KGhl iiber die Band- 
keramik der Steinzeitlichen Graberfelder 
und Wohnplatze in der Umgebung von 
Worms. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 747-752.) Critique of article of 
K6hl. Author thinks K6hl’s three groups 
will stand, but their chronological rela- 
tions are not yet made out: 

Schnippel (//r.) Ringhalskragen aus 
Bronze. (Ibid., 746.) Notes a find of 
beautiful bronze collars of the best 
Hallstatt period at Dittersdorf. 


Schoetensack (O.) Ueber die Gleichzei- 
tigkeit der menschlichen Niederlassung 
aus der Renntierzeit im Léss bei Mun- 
zingen unweit Freiburg i. B. und der 
palaolithischen Schicht von Thaingen 
und Schweizersbild bei Schaffhausen. 
(A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1903, N. F., I, 
69-77, 9 figs.) From consideration of 
the geological conditions, the stone 
implements, artificially worked bones, 
fibula paleolithica, etc., the author seeks 
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to show that the Munzinger paleolithic 
‘* station ’’ is contemporaneous with those 
of Thaingen and Schweizersbild. 

| Shahan (T. J.) Social history of Ireland. 
(Cath. Univ. Bull., Wash., 1904, x, 69- 
| 80.) Critical review of P. W. Joyce’s 
A Social History of Ancient Ireland 
(London, 1903), a very valuable book. 


v. Ujfalvy (C.) Anthropologische Be- 
trachtungen iiber die Portratmiinzen der 
Diadochen und Epigonen. (Ibid., 1902, 
XXVII, 613-622, 16 figs.) Treats of the 
features, as portrayed on coins of the 
Macedonian kings of the family of Antig- 
onos Monopthalmos, the Syrian Seleu- 
cide, the Egyptian Lagidze. Characteris- 
tic through generations are the forehead of 
the Antigonidz, the nose of the Seleu- 
cidz, the chin of the Lagidz,—with the 
toning down of the other Macedonian 
characteristics, these appear even more 
marked. 

Vassits (M. M.) Die neolithische Sta- 
tion Jablanica bei MedjuluZje in Serbien. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1902, XXVII, 
517-582, 133 figs.) Treats in detail of 
sculpture, ceramics, etc. The most in- 
teresting and important objects found are 
the clay idols (female). The relations 
of Jablanica to Butmir are closer than to 
Mycenz. The author connects the cul- 
ture of Jablanica with the Phrygians, a 
Thracian stock. See American Anthro- 
pologist, 1902, N. S. IV, 330. 

Werner (J.) Die Zoche, eine primitive 
Pflugform. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 716-720, 8 figs.) Describes the 
“«zoche,’’ a plow of a primitive type 
formerly in general use in East Prussia. 
With the oxen a whip, but no lines, is 
used. The plow of the Triaman of 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, closely resembles 
the zoche.”’ 

Wiinsch (R.) Griechischer und german- 
ischer Geisterglaube. (Hess Bl. f. 
Volksk., Leipzig, 1903, II, 177-192.) 
Comparative study of Greek and Teu- 
tonic spirit-lore, — animism, soul-cult, 
realm of the dead, return of ghosts and 
manes, restless spirits, conjuration of the 
dead, etc. Dr Wiinsch explains re- 
semblances noted, not by borrowing, but 
by independent evolution. 


Zaborowski(M.) Présence d’un chameau 
dans une grotte néolithique des environs 
de Salerne, sud d’Italie. (Bull. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, s., IV, 557- 
558.) Author agrees with Regalia tha 
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the camel of the Zachito cave, near 
Salerno, came over-sea from Asia, — its 
introduction was accidental. This cavern 
is very rich in animal remains. 

Crane néanderthaloide d’une caverne 
néolithique des environs d’Ojcow. 
(Ibid., 564.) Description, with meas- 
urements, of the skull of Ojcow, a spo- 
radic specimen of the Neanderthal type. 


LITERATURE 


Ziiricher (G.) Hausinschriften aus dem | 


Berner Oberland. 
Volksk., 


(Schweiz. Arch. f. | 
Ziirich, 1903, VII, 53-58.) | 


Texts of twenty house-inscriptions from | 


various parts of the Bernese Oberland. 


AFRICA 
Bertrand (G.) The chariot of Thotmes 


IV. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, I, | 


344-346.) Translated from the Paris 
Science Illustrée. Describes the chariot 


found in the tomb of an Egyptian king | 


of the eighteenth dynasty. 


Bloch (A.) Une excursion 4 Tanger. Ce 
que nous croyons de |’ origine des Maures. 
(Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
ve s., IV, 573-579.) Account of visit to 
Tangier in 1903. M. Bloch thinks the 
Moors of Morocco are ‘‘ Berbers of a 
special race, produced naturally by the 
transformation of the negro type.’’ The 
Moors of Spain were Arabs who brought 
with them Berbers and other North Afri- 
cans. 


Cartwright (J/s M.) Basutoland. Its 
legends and customs. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1903, XIV, 415-418.) Treats of the au- 
thor’s Basuto names, ‘‘schools,’’ zo/imo, 
child’s name, proverbs. 

Cleve (G. L.) Die Lippenlaute der 
Bantu und die Negerlippen, mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Lippenver- 
stiimmelungen. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 681-702, map.)  Inter- 
esting study of lip-mutilation in connec- 
tion with sound-production among the 
negroes of Africa in particular, with 
some notice of American Indian tribes. 
The author believes that the form of the 
negro lip makes necessary a v instead of 
a4, Disappearance of labial sounds are 
due to lip-mutilation. At pages 698- 
700 is a Mavia-Konde vocabulary. 

Déchelette (J.) L’archéologie préhisto- 
rique et les fouilles de Carthage. (L’An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 661-675, 
17 figs.) Treats of terra-cotta bas-re- 
liefs, semicircular bronze (ritual?) axe, 
swan-headed decorated bronze ‘‘ hatch- 


Hippolyte-Boussac (P. ) 
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ets’’ (thought by some to be ‘‘ razors’’), 
etc. According to M. Déchelette the 
oldest Carthaginian tombs are not ante- 
rior to the eighth century B. C. Greek 
and Egyptian influences are noted. 


Drysdale (A. T.) Notes on Basuto- 
land. (J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1903, 
208-212.) Treats of country, condition 
of natives, climate, etc. The Basutos 
are very intelligent and ‘‘capable ot 
hard work.’’ They practise agriculture 
more than other Kaffir tribes. The 
worst natives are the converted ones, 
who are both dishonest and dirty. 


Fridolin (J.) Afrikanische Schidel. (A. 
f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1902-1903, XXVII, 
339-347.) Results of measurements of 
29 skulls from various parts of Africa, 
including two Bongos. The range of 
cephalic index is 67.0-75.4, average 
71.6. 

1’ hippopotame 
dans i’ Egypte ancienne. (Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, 1904, V® S., I, 425-427.) Brief 
account, based on Herodotus, the Egyp- 
tian monuments, etc., of the hippopot- 
amus among the people of the Nile. It 
was personified in Apet, the queen of 
heaven, and also as Set-Typhon. In 
monumental art the hippopotamus had 
no great réle. 


Huguet (J.) Les villes mortes du Mzab. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v® 
S., IV, 583-590.) Brief notes on the 
dead towns and fortified enclosures of 
Ksar-el-Amhar, Mbertackh, Thilez d’ 
Ith, Bordj Lalla-Rhira, Krima Char, 
Ksar Hannoucha, Ksar Oulad Neer, 
Tmizert, Ksar Lououal, Ksar Sidi Saad, 
their history, etc. The pre-Abadhite 
history of the Mzab is still little known. 


Lehmann-Nitsche (R.) Erklirung der 
Bregmanarben an alten Schiadeln von 
Tenerife. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 722-724.) Attributes the bregma- 
scars on old Canary islands skulls to 
surgical operations as described by old 
chroniclers. 


Mélila (J.) Le boeuf dans la vie Mal- 
gache. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, 
ve s.,1, 111-116.) Treats of cattle-lore 
among the Malagasy,— food, immolation 
at puberty-ceremonies, sickness-sacri- 
fices, religion, mythology, proverbs. As 
early as the seventeenth century Mada- 
gascar was the El Dorado of cattle and 
even now represents the age and culture 
of the cow, or rather zebu. 
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Merker (//r.) Religion und Tradition | Schweinfurth (G.) Steinzeitliche Forsch- 


der Masai. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 733-744.) Treats of ‘‘ the chosen 


people,”’ spirit-lore, creation and deluge | 


legends, the last in detail. Correspon- 
dence with biblical traditions is noted and 


a community of race, culture and religion | 


with the primitive Israelites assumed. 
Author looks on Masai as ancestors of 
Israelites who did not borrow biblical 
myths from Babel but had them as their 
primitive heritage. 

Michel (G. B.) The Berbers. (J. Afric. 
Soc. Lond., 1903, 161-194, 2 pl., map.) 
Treats of names,—author derives Afer 
from Berber 7/77 ‘‘a cave,’’ holding that 
the earliest inhabitants were troglodytes, 
—commercial aptitudes, 
distribution, physical types (Gzetulian, 
Iberian, fair Libyan, Celto-Ligurian), 
language (Berber is ‘‘ an inflexional lan- 
guage of the Caucasian type’’), mega- 
lithic monuments (due to Celtic race), 
ancient modes of sepulture, ‘‘ Punic’’ 
tombs, cave-dwellings, use of veils by 
Twarik men, unchastity of Twarik 
women, organized aristocracy of the 
Twarik, village republics, dwellings, 
commercial instincts (strong in all Ber- 
bers), industries (pastoral, few crafts), 
history and relations with other peoples, 
Author seeks to make out an ethnological 
connection between Berber and Bornu 
and rejects the theory of an entirely 
Hamite origin of the Berbers. 
Mockler-Ferryman (A. F.) Christianity 
in Uganda. (Ibid., 276-291.) Résumés 
history of missionary efforts (Christian 
and Mohammedan), native wars and 
disputes, Protestant-Catholic complica- 
tions, etc. Lately both the latter reli- 
gions have prospered, and ‘‘ Uganda is to 


all intents and purposes at the present | 


time a Christian kingdom.’’ 


geographical | 


| Staudinger (P.) 


Native crowns. (Ibid., 312-315.) Gives | 
items concerning the crowns of West | 


African chiefs from the statements made 
by the Oni of Ife during his visit to the 
Governor of Lagos, 
was 200 years old. 


The Oni’s crown 


Niiesch (A.) Antrag betr. Untersuchung | 


der Zwerge in den deutschen Colonial ge- 
bieten Afrikas. 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XxXIVv, 
189-190.) Argues for governmental 
support of the investigation of dwarf- 
races in the German African colonies : 
Bushmen, Bojaeli, Watindiga, Wanoge, 
Akkas, Batua, Virunga, Kiwu, Watwa. 


(Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen | 


Stanton (E. A. E.) 


ungen in Oberagypten. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 798-822, 2 pl.) 
Treats of the eolithic and paleolithic (the 
later epoch of this age is 25,000 B. C.) 
periods in Upper Egypt and the remains 
characterizing them, with comparisons 
with corresponding European chrono- 
logic stages and references to the labors 
of other investigators. Brief list of tech- 
nical terms in German and French. 


The peoples of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Soudan. (J. Afric. 
Soc., Lond., 1903, I2I-131, 5 pl., 
map.) ‘Treats of negro tribes (Shilluk, 
Dinka, Nuer, Nuba, Niam Niam, Nuak, 
Bongo ; the Shilluk and Nuba are praised 
for honesty and morality), Arab tribes 
nomadic and _ sedentary (Baggara, 
Kenana, Lahawin, Hassanieh, Kaba- 
bish, Shukerieh, Battalim, Jaalian, 
Resheida, Hadendowa, etc.). Author 
thinks negro formerly extended to Wady 
Halfa. There are now two zones, 
Negro and Arab. 

Vier Miihlsteine, ein 
Topf und zwei Perlenketten von den 
Guanchen stammend. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 728-729.) Brief 
description of four mill-stones (of hand- 
mills), a ‘‘ ganigo’’ pot, and two strings 
of burnt clay beads from the caves of 
Barranco, Martianez, and: Puerto de la 
Cruz; the rock-inscriptions are also re- 
ferred to. 


Abbildungen aus den Annalen des 
Kongo-Museums. (Ibid., 730-731.) 
Calls attention to the articles by Lieut. 
Massui on music, dance, song, and musi- 
cal instruments, and by X. Stainier on 
Congo stone age’’ in the Annales 
Musée du Congo. 

Einige ethnologische Vorlagen. 
(Ibid., 796-798.) Brief notes on beads 
from the Congo region, possibly of old 
Egyptian or early European origin. 


Stoppord (J. G. B.) English governor 


and African chiefs. (J. Afric. Soc., 
Lond., 1903, 308-311.) Notes on the 
procedure of the native council of 26 
chiefs, during the meeting with the Gov- 
ernor of Lagos. 


Upward (A.) The province of Kabba, 


Northern Nigeria. (Ibid., 235-260.) 
Treats of country and climate, popula- 
tion, industries, trade, native govern- 
ments, law, religion, the white man. 
The population consists of Bunnus (with 
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few Haussa and Yorubas), Kukurukus, 
Egbiras, etc. The town of Lokoja is 
‘‘the meeting-place between the Sudan 
and the coast, the semi-civilized Moham- 
medan and the savage pagan, the Nile 
valley being the natural boundary be- 
tween Islam and cannibalism.’’ The 
typical government has a head king and 
a deputy. Upon the natives all forms of 
religion ‘sit lightly.’”” The white man 
is not really popular in Kabba. Not 
systems but administrators are needed. 
Welsh (I.) Contrasts in African legisla- 
tion. (Ibid., 195-207.) Discusses the 
Transvaal liquor law of 1901, which pro- 


hibits intoxicating ‘‘ brews or mixtures ’’- 


of all sorts to ‘‘any colored person,’”’ in 
comparison with the unrestricted trade on 
the West Coast. In Africa there is no 
moral force existing as a counterpoise to 
liquor. 

Wright (E. B.) Native races in South 
Africa. (Ibid., 261-275.) Résumés 
data concerning Zulus, Bantu, etc., in 
the Blue Book, published by the Cape 
Government in 1883. South African 
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natives are ‘‘ neither vicious, nor debased, 


nor hopelessly lazy,’’ and, treated intel- 


ligently, ‘‘ will undoubtedly prove a | 


valuable asset in the labor-market.’’ 
Witchcraft is the most serious handicap. 


ASIA 


Birkner (F.) Beitriage zur Rassenana- 
tomie der Gesichtsweichtheile. (Corr. - 
Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miin- 
chen, 1903, XXXIV, 163-165.) Gives 
results of facial measurements of 6 Chi- 
nese bodies in comparison with those of 
24 suicides, 9 criminals, and 21 normals. 
In the Chinese the soft parts of the face 
‘Care at the points more important for 
the racial figure thicker than those of 
Europeans.’’ 

Cumming (A. S.) The story of Indra 
Bangsawan. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, 
XIV, 385-407.) Gives literal transla- 
tion of first few paragraphs, abstract of 
remainder and translation of rough poetic 
repetition at close of the tale of /ndra 
Bangsawan, a Malay story, acted to day 
in the native theater at Singapore. 
Indra Bangsawan is the youngest of twin 
sons of a wise monarch. 


| Goldstein 


Delitzsch (F.) Esagila, the Babylonian | 


Pantheon. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 


Il, 323-331, 11 figs.) Historical ac- | 
count, from the earliest period down to | 


Dussaud (R.) 
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the Christian era, of the chief temple of 
Babylon and its ruins, recently excavated. 


Les régions désertiques 
de la Syrie moyenne et le cheval arabe. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
ve s., IV, 560-563.) Author calls atten- 
tion to the ancient graffiti on the basaltic 
rocks of Safa in the El Harra desert, s. 
Ss. E. of Damascus, as showing the 
antiquity of the Arab breed of horse and 
the possession of such animals by the 
Arabs before their incursion into Africa. 


@Enjoy (P.) Du droit successoral en 


An-Nam. Institution d’hérédité.-Biens 
du culte familial. Fétes rituelles. (Rev. 
Scientif., Paris, 1904, v® s., 1, 493-496. ) 
Treats of Annamese property laws and 
rights of succession, the ritual family 
festivals, burial rites, etc. Equality of 
partition yields temporarily to religion 
only and the unity of the family is per- 
petuated. 

Fischer (A.) Ueber die Selungs im 
Mergui-Archipel, sowie iiber die siid- 
lichen Shanstaaten. (Z. f. Ethnol., Ber- 
lin, 1903, XXXV, 966-992, 16 figs. ) 
Based on recent visit. Treats of phys- 
ical character (Malayoid), houses, boats 
(a fireplace in each, as they are really 
the dwellings), diving, family-life, mar- 
riage, etc., of the Selungs. Meaning of 
Shan, ethnographic notes on the Taung- 
thu, Taungyo, Intha of Lake Inle, 
Padaungs, red Karens of Loikaw, etc. 
The rowing of the Intha is rather acro- 
batic. The Shans have a higher esthetic 
sense than the Burmese. The Karen 
house is on piles. The Selungs, Dr 
Fischer thinks, are not civilisationsfahig. 


Foy (W.) Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
Chaldaer. (Ibid., 752-755.) Criticises 
adversely Oppert’s rapprochement of 
Chalkis, Chalkide and Greek yei¢ 
(‘* blacksmith ’’), and the ideas of Gold- 
stein on the same topic. 


Ghosn el Howie (J/rs) Antiquities in 


Mt. Lebanon, Syria. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1903, II, 337-340, 2 figs.) 
Treats of rock-hewn tombs and other 
remains, including Roman _ pottery, 
coins, etc., at M’Ruj, Merjaba, Su- 
borta, and other places. 

(F.) Berichtigung. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 921.) <Au- 
thor seeks to correct the citation of his 
views on the word Cha/di and its deriva- 
tives by Dr Foy. See American An- 
thropolog ist, 1903, N. S., V, 716. 
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Krause (E.) Die Verbrennung einer japan- 
ischen Leiche in China. (Ibid., 926- 


| 


928.) Reproduces from a newspaper | 
the account of the cremation near | 


Tsingtau of the body of a Japanese. 
The charred bones are said to be sent 
to Japan. 

Toldt (C.) Die Japanerschidel des 
Miinchener Instituts. (A. f. Anthr., 


Brnschwg., 1902-1903, XXVII, 143-183, | 


2 figs., tables.) Descriptions and meas- 
urements of 10 Japanese skulls (8 male) 
and a skeleton, with references to data 
of Balz and Koganei. Author doubts 
whether, as some hold, the Ainu skull 
is greater than the Japanese. 

Zaborowski (M.) Les congrégations en 
Chine. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1903, V°S., IV, 548-550.) Résumés a 
recent article in the Mercure de France 
with this title by Alexandra Myrial. The 
monk and nun idea is really exotic in 
China, where the family is the basis of 
social life and activities, and is of Budd- 
histic provenance. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Bauer (F.) Ueber Schidel von den Phil- 
ippinen. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1902-1903, XXVII, 107-116, 9 figs. ) Dis- 
cusses form, measurements of four skulls, 
three from Luzén and one from Mind- 
anao (Cagayan, near Misamis.) The 
first Luzon skull came from a cave in 
Albay, and is deformed. Dr Bauer 
calls attention (as did Virchow) to the 
resemblance of the type (as shown by 
indices) of Philippine skulls with those 
of Peruvians. It is possible that some 
of the skulls called Philippine originally 
belonged to Peruvian slaves introduced 
by the Spaniards. 

Born (Dr) Einige ethnologische Noti- 
zer aus Jap. (Z. f. Ethnol., Leipzig, 
1903, XXXV, 929-930.) Brief notes on 
the lowering of canoe-masts with shaman- 
istic ceremonies, the natives of Feys 
island, relations between Mapia and Jap. 
Dr Born says of a young Feys islander, 
‘‘the first impression made upon me 
was almost that of a young Teuton of 
primitive times.’’ 

Ueber Eingeborenen-Medizin und 

Verwandtes. (Ibid., 790-791, 1 fig.). 

Brief notes on killing by poison (jap) 

and a corpse exhumed by the author. 


| 


Collingridge:(G.) Exploration francaise 
aVile de Santo. (Bol. S. da Geogr. de 
Lisboa, 1903, 389-392, map.) Notes 
on the French expedition of 1901 and 
the natives met. The conduct of the 
latter was ‘‘almost the same’’ as when 
encountered by the Portuguese Queiroz 
three centuries ago, when he visited 
and founded the ‘‘ New Jerusalem,’’ in 
the New Hebrides. 

Dodge (E. A.) Our Mohammedan sub- 
jects. (Pol. Sci. Q., Boston, 1904, 20- 
31.) Treats chiefly of recent events 
among the Moros of the southern Phil- 
ippines. 

Peggs (Ada J.). Notes on the aborigines 
of Roebuck bay, Western Australia. 
(Folk-lore, Lond., 1903, XIV, 324-367, 
6 pl.) Extracts from letters, 1898- 
1901, descriptive of native Australian 
life, customs, institutions, implements, 
art, etc. Appended are the English 
versions of § brief animal tales. Boom- 
erang-making, body painting and mark- 
ing, marriage, message-sticks, tribal 
marks, funeral ceremonies, fire-sticks, 
food (aversion to pork ), bull-roarers, can- 
nibalism (extinct?), fights for women, 
masks, sick-healing, infanticide, songs, 
magic,’’ dances, etc. 

Rascher (P.). Die Sulka. Ein Beitrag 
zur Ethnographie von Neu-Pommern. 
(A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, N. F., I, 
209-235.) Treats of habitat and tribal 
divisions, marriage (women choose 
husbands), birth and childhood, puberty 
and attainment of manhood (circum- 
cision, blackening of teeth, etc. ), death 
and burial, beliefs about souls and spirits 
(fear of evil-minded spirits), magic and 
charming (love-charms, vengeance-cere- 
monies, protective rites for persons, rites 
with animals, plants and inanimated ob- 
jects, weather-making), superstitious 
ideas, masks, tales and legends (abstracts 
of 6 original and cosmogonic tales), etc. 
The existence of subterranean dwarfs is 
believed in. Tale-telling is tabooed in 
day-time. 


| Waldeyer (A.) Ueber Schiidel-Varia- 


tion. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 192- 
193.) Brief note on the processus retro- 
mastoideus in Papuan skulls from the 
island of Tamara (Berlinhafen), which 
may be due to the use of modern pillows. 


Westwood (H7.) Ueber zwei auffallend 
grosse und starke Kinder. (Z. f. 
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Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 925-926, 
1 fig.) Brief note by father on a New 
Zealand boy of 6 years and girl of 10, 
who weigh respectively 78.2 and 104. 
88 km., and are 134.6 and 149.8 cm. 
tall. The other five children are of nor- 
mal size, the parents rather weakly. 


AMERICA 


Barry (P.) The ballad of ‘‘ Lord Ran- 
dal’? in New England. (J. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1903, XV, 258-264.) 
Records, with music in most cases, six 
New England versions of this famous 
ballad. 

Bartels (M.) Die sogenannten Mon- 
golen-Fleck der Eskimo-Kinder. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 931-935. ) 
Calls attention to Saabye’s account 
(1770-1778 A. D.) of ‘* blue spots ’’ on 
Eskimo children from western Greenland 
and Eschricht’s citation of it in 1849. 
Dr Bartels, on the authority of mission- 
ary Stecker, adds the Eskimo of the 
Kuskokwim region in Alaska tothe people 
among whom ‘‘ Mongol spots ’’ occur. 

Beauchamp (W. M.) Reply to ‘‘ Who 
made the Bone Combs ?”’? (Ann. Arch. 
Rep., 1903, Toronto, 1904, 85-86.) 
Argues that bone combs, except in Jef- 
ferson co., N. Y., are not earlier than the 
year 1600, and that the Indian had his 
idea of making the comb from European 
examples. 

Birch (F.) The ‘Standing Rock.’’ 
(Ibid., 98-101.) Disagrees with Father 
Jones’ location of the ‘‘ Standing Rock’’ 
of the Jesuzt Relations, and claims to have 
discovered it at the place known as 
‘Indian Caves,’? some 54 miles north. 

Borba (T. M.) Observagdes sobre os 
indigenas do Estado do Parana. (Rev. 
do Museu Paul., S. Paulo, 1903, VI, 
53-62, 1 fig.) Ethnographic notes on the 
Caingangs and Arés (Botocudos), with 
a brief vocabulary of the latter. The 
deluge-myths of these Indians are given 
on pp. 51-62, that of the Botocudos in- 
vites Algonquian rapprochement. 

Boyle (D.) Who made the effigy stone 
pipes? (Ann. Arch. Rep., 1903, To- 
ronto, 1904, 27-35.) Critique of Mr 
Joseph D. McGuire’s views on the Euro- 
pean origin of ‘‘ Indian’? effigy pipes, as 
expressed in his Pipes and Smoking 
Customs of the American Aborigines. 
See McGuirE. Mr Boyle thinks the in- 
ventive capacity of the Indian sufficient 
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to account for many pipes thought to be 


European. 
— The working of native copper. 
(Ibid., 36-43.) Discusses views of 


Moore and McGuire and concludes that 
‘*there would seem to be no doubt that 
copper manipulation was practised by 
the Indians long before the discovery, 
and that the invention, or application of 
the socket, as well as the use of a tying- 
hole, in connection with arrow and spear- 
heads, is wholly due to aboriginal inge- 
nuity or adaptiveness.”’ 


Working methods. (Ibid., 48-85, 
51 figs. ) Treats of unfinished and 
finished stone pipes, clay pipes, stone 
axes, slate knives, slate pendant, stone 
gouges, pebble gorget, how the Indian 
mended stone, stone files or steel files, 
some mechanical methods, bone and 
horn, who made the bone combs? Ar- 
gues that the Indian method of work ex- 
hibited in many of these implements and 
instruments of itself precludes imitation 
of European models with European tools. 
Evidence as to the use of a steel file is 
deceptive. Against Beauchamp, Boyle 
credits the Indians with making bone 
combs. European contact and metallic 
tools were not necessary to produce them. 


A shell neck-lace. A few copper 
tools. A brass smoking pipe. Bored 
skulls. A burial place in Onondaga 
township. A good piece of work in 
stone. (Ibid., 87-95, 11 figs.) De- 
scribes a necklace from York county, 
representing three periods of time and 
workmanship (probably in part evidenc- 
ing European influence) ; a copper fish- 
hook from Isle Royale (the only one in 
the museum); a brass pipe from Onon- 
daga probably made by a white man; 
two Indian skulls from Lambton county, 
one with six, the other with three post- 
mortem perforations. The burial place 
contained 16 graves, the remains found 
in which indicate a period about 1700- 
1750. The stone object cited is a finely 
made pestle from Comox, B. C. 


British Columbia mummies. (Ibid., 
96-97, 2 figs.) Brief account of two 
Clayoquot mummies recently acquired 
by the Museum. 


—— Village sites in North Orillia. (Ibid., 
103-104.) Brief notes on the sites on 
Roger’s farm and on the Hall lot near 
Orillia, — perhaps one of the original 
Cahiaqués. 
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The killing of Moostoos, the Weh- | 
Gives ex- | 
tracts from the court copy of the evidence | 


tigoo. (Ibid., 126-138.) 
in the trial of Payoo and Napayoosee, 
Cree Indians of Smoky river, 75 miles 
from Little Slave lake, for having in 
1899 killed Moostoos, a member of their 
tribe, who declared himself a wehtigoo 
(wendigo) or ‘*one possessed.”’ 

Brown (C. E.) The native copper im- 
plements of Wisconsin. (Wisc. Archeol., 
Milwaukee, 1904, 111, 49-86, 12 pl.) 
Treats of source, mining, fabrication, 
distribution, classes and function. Axes, 
hatchets, chisels, spuds, gouges, adzes, 
spiles, spatulas, knives, spear and arrow 
points, harpoon points, pikes and 
punches, awls and drills, spikes, needles, 
fish-hooks, peculiar implements are de- 
scribed. The number of Wisconsin cop- 
per implements is very large; the Law- 
son catalogue lists 13,000 and the 
collecting of 30 years has not exhausted 
the supply. Glacial or ‘‘float’’ copper 
was used as well as the Lake Superior 
metal. No evidence of a ‘lost art’’ is 
present. 
and fields, Wisconsin mounds and graves 
furnish few specimens. 


Casanowicz (I. M.) Oriental and class- 


ical archeology in the United States | 


National Museum. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1903, II., 355-361, 7 figs.) 
Brief account of the collection, their ar- 
rangement, value, etc. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) The contributions 
of the American Indian to civilization. 
(Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Worcester, 
1903, N. S., XVI, 91-126.) Treats of 
geographical names, words and phrases 
furnished to English, influence on litera- 
ture, trails, frontier, fur trade, devices 
in hunting, fishing, etc., agricultural proc- 
esses (guano, fish manure), ornament 
and esthetics, influence on art, fibers, tex- 
tiles, clothing, recreations (lacrosse), 
tobacco, potato, manioc, tomato, pump- 
kin, beans, fruits, folk-foods, maple- 
sugar, gum, wild-rice, maize and its de- 
rivatives, maté, cocoa and chocolate, 
pulque and other liquors, medicines 
(herbs, quinine, coca, curari), ‘‘mescal 
button,’ intermingling of whites and 
Indians, ideal of Hiawatha. 


Férstemann (E.) Zur Madrider Maya- 
handschrift. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 


1903, XXXV, 771-790, 7 figs.) Dis- 
cusses in detail certain figures of days in 
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As compared with village sites | 


A good paper, | 


LN. $., 6, 1904 


Tro-Cortesianus 65-72. Author argues 
that the 32 day-groups of 6 hieroglyphs 
each, which occur in addition to the 8 
columns of 32 hieroglyphs, belong to the 
eighth and last column of these. 


Gibbons (J.) Iroquois in the Northwest 
Territories. (Ann. Arch. Rep., 1903, 
Toronto, 1904, 125-126.) Brief note 
on ‘*Michel’s Band,’’ near Edmonton 
Alberta, now ‘‘Indians”’ only in name, 


Hamilton (J. C.) The Algonquin Mana- 
bozho and Hiawatha. (J. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1903, XV, 229-233.) 
Treats of the idea of Manabozho as found 
in the early writers and among the Algon- 
kian Indians of the north shore of Lake 
Superior where his feats are commemo- 
rated in geographical names, etc. Long- 
fellow’s misnomer of Hiawatha is pointed 
out. 


Harris (W. R.) The Caribs of Guiana 
and the West Indies. (Ann. Arch. Rep., 
1903, Toronto, 1904, 139-145.) Brief 
historical account with ethnographic 
notes, etc., habits, customs, chiefly from 
old authorities. Their councils of war 
are said to have been ‘‘held in a secret 
dialect or jargon, in which the women 
were never initiated’? — besides there 
were different dialects for men and 
women, so an ‘‘ educated ’’ Carib needed 
really to speak three languages. 


Hunter (A. F.) Indian village sites in 
North and South Orillia -townships. 
(Ibid., 105-125, map.) After general 
account of sites, burials, trails (Muskoka, 
Coldwater, Huron, Atherley), the author 
catalogues, with brief statements of situa- 
tion, contents, etc., twelve sites in North 
and twenty-one in South Orilla, besides 
the fishing-station at the Narrows (be- 
longing to the Hurons). The Orillias 
contain the line of contact between the 
Hurons and the Algonkins of the /eszzt 
Relations, and the author says, ‘‘ what I 
am inclined to call the Algonkin sites 
have distinct characters, and might al- 
most be said to preponderate over the 
Huron sites in the Orillia townships.’’ 
The Algonkian sites show abundance of 
stone and pottery disks, individual bur- 
ials, highly decorated pipes and pottery, 
greater abundance of bone needles, awls, 
etc., of flints, etc., also brass arrow- 
heads made from fragments of old kettles. 
The Mount Slaven site close to Orillia is 
described in considerable detail, — it is 
not Cahiagué, as some have thought. 
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von Ihering (H.) Os Guayands e Cain- 
gangsdeS. Paulo. Rev. do Museu Paul., 
S. Paulo, 1902-1903, VI, 23-44.) His- 
torical-ethnographic account with ré- 
sumé of literature. Author affiliates 
these Indians with the Gés. The S. 
Paulo Guayanas are probably identical 
with the Caingangs. The Guayands of 
the Upper Parana differ in language and 
other respects from those of S. Paulo. 


Keane (A. H.) Cultura de los nativos 
Americanos. Su _ evolucién indepen- 
diente. (An. d. Mus. Nac. d. Méx., 
1903-1904, 2° ep., I, 35-40, 41-44.) 
Translated from the /zternational Quar- 
terly, 1902, V, 338-357. See American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 561. 


Laidlaw (G. E.) Indian village sites in | 


North Victoria. (Ann. Arch. Rep., 
1903, Toronto, 1904, 101-102.) Brief 
notes on new sites Nos. 36-39 and the 
relics found, particularly a very large 
stone bear pipe from Tiny township, 
Simcoe co., obtained from a man in 
Fenelon, Victoria. 

Lehmann-Nitsche (R.) Gleichzeitigkeit 
der siidpatagonischen H6hlenbewohner 
mit dem Grypotherium und andern aus- 
gestorbenen Thieren der argentinischen 
Hohlenfaunas. (A. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1902, XXVII, 582-597, 


4 figs.) Concludes that the evidence | 
shows that the man of the southern Pata- | 


gonian caves, slew, skinned, cut up and 
ate raw the great edentate ( Grypother- 
zum), which may have been a kind of 
domestic animal. The remains of an 
extinct species ( Onohippidium) of horse 
are such as to indicate its use as food by 
cave-man. The Grypotherium was 
probably exterminated by man in histor- 
ical times. See Amer. Anthropologist, 
N. S., vol, VI, pp. 185-188. 


McGuire (J. D.) Reply to ‘‘ Who made 
the Effigy Pipes?’’ (Ann. Arch. Rep., 
1903, Toronto, 1904, 43-46.) Reply 
to critique of Mr Boyle and reassertion of 
opinion as to European influence in the 
matter of tobacco-pipes. 


— Notes on copper workers. (Ibid., 
46-47.) Defends against Mr Boyle his 
opinion concerning white influence in the 
production of thin embossed sheets of 
copper. 


Martin (W. B.) Religious ideas of 
American Indians. (Cath. Univ. Bull., 
Wash., 1904, xX, 35-68, 225-243.) 
Based chiefly on Jesuit records, with 
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references to some of the chief recent 
literature (bibliography). After histor- 
ical and general introduction, author 
treats of conceptions of deity and spirit- 
lore, prayer and sacrifice (‘‘no evidence 
of an organized priesthood,’’ only medi- 
cine men, shamans or jugglers), burial 
customs, mythological personages, etc. 
Mr Martin declares that ‘‘no ancestor- 
worship in any sense can be said to have 
existed among our tribes.’’ 


Martinez (B. F.) Os indios Guayanas. 
(Rev. do Museu Paul., S. Paulo, 1902- 
1903, VI, 45-52.) Historical-ethnogra- 
phic notes, with brief vocabularies. The 
solitary fishing expeditions of these In- 
dians are remarkable. Inhumation is 
substituting the older urn-burial. 


Notes on Panama and Colombia. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag., Washington, 1903, XIV, 
458-466.) Page 466 contains pictures 
of Talamancan Indians and their houses. 


Peary (R. E.) Field work of the Peary 
Arctic Club, 1898-1902. (Bull. Geogr. 
Soc. Phila., 1904, Iv, 1-48, 7 pl.) Con- 
tains passim a few notes on Eskimo. 

Pittier de Fabrega (H.) Die Tirub; 
Térribes oder Térrabas, ein im Ausster- 
ben begrif fenen Stamm in Costa Rica. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 702- 
708.) Brief historical notes and ab- 
stracts of a few tales. The Terrabas 
numbered in 1824 some 1,000 souls, in 
1898 only 57, with a great prepon- 
derance of males, Miscegenation with 
negroes and whites has taken place. 


Preuss (K. T.) Phallische Fruchtbar- 
keits-Damonen als Trager der altmexi- 
kanischen Dramas. Beitrag zur 
Urgeschichte des mimischen Welt-dram- 
as. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1903, 
N. F., I, 129-188, 24 figs.) In this 
interesting and valuable monograph Dr 
Preuss discusses the old Mexican demons 
of harvest and spring, phallic ceremonies 
of the demons, the mimic drama in 
Mexico, beginnings of the #zzmus among 
the Iroquois and Pueblo Indians, the 
Greco-Italian mimus and the dramatic 
world-literature, the newly discovered 
mimus of the Oxyrhyncus papyri. The 
relation of coztus and birth to the mimic 
acts in the ceremonies of various peoples 
connected with spring, harvest, growth, 
fertilization, etc., are considered, the 
phallic basis of many demonstrated, and 
the réle of coztus in the activity of many 
deities pointed out. Very curious is the 
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development of the phallic demon as | 
actor, including the clowns of Shake- | 
speare, descendants of the ancient mimic 
fools. The Karagoz of the Turkish 
shadow-play is phallic. The primitive | 
mimic drama begins in magic and ends | 
in the great world drama. | 
Prince (J. D.) avzd Speck (F.G.) Dying 
American speech-echoes from Connecti- | 
cut. (Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc., Phila., | 
1903, 346-356.) Notes on the language | 
of the Skaghticoke Indians of Connecti- | 
cut. Three connected sentences and a | 
glossary of 23 words are given, with com- 
ments and explanations. The Skaghti- 
coke has the rare v-sound. It isa modern 
form of ancient Pequot-Mohegan speech, 
and the ‘‘Indians’’ have little aboriginal 
blood. 


Ramirez (I. F.) Cédices mexicanos de 
Fr, Bernardino de Sahagun. (An. d. 
Mus. Nac. de Méx., 1903-1904, 2° 
ep., I, I-34.) Describes the Codices 
Castellano, Mexicano, the author and the 
fate of his works, various editions, etc. 


A Pima constitution. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1903, Xv, 
222-228.) Describes (with text) the 
origin and development of a ‘‘constitu- | 
tion,’’ an interesting product of white- | 
Indian contact, by the Pimas of the Gila- | 


Salt River valley in southwestern Arizona. | 


Spitzka (E. A.) The execution and post- 


mortem examinations of the three Van | 


Wormer brothers at Dannemora, N. Y., 
Oct. 1, 1903. (Daily Medical, N. Y., 
Feb. 8, 1904, 4-6, 5 figs.) Gives an- 
thropometric and cerebrometric data. 
No evidence of a ‘‘criminal type’’ of 


brain and no grave defects or malforma- | 


tions were observed. The youngest had 
the heaviest, the eldest the lightest brain. 
The form of brain was similar in all 
three. Variationsnormal. Brain-weights 
1,600, 1,358, 1,340 gr., fresh ; statures, 
1,752, 1,780, 1,728 mm, Brain of | 
youngest had well-marked postorbital | 
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limbus. See American Anthropologist, 
N: S., VI, p. 307. 

— Post-mortem examination of the late 
George Francis Train. (Ibid., Feb. 15, 
1904, 2, 6 figs.) Gives measurements 
of cranium, head and face (no notable 
asymmetry), brain-weight (10 hours after 
removal) 1525.5 gr. == ca. 1600 gr. in 
middle-age. Cephalic index 81.3. Brain 
shows no lesion, deformity, atypy or 
anomaly, and exhibits ‘‘ a superior degree 
of complexity in its surface morphology.”’ 
Postorbital limbus well-developed on 
both sides. 


Tooker (W. W.) Indian place-names on 
Long Island. (Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Almanac, 1904, 409-410.) This revised 
and corrected list contains the significa- 
tions of some 230 place-names of Algon- 
quian origin, many of which now appear 
in more or less corrupt form. A number 
ot the words recorded are personal names 
which have become place-names. 


Townshend (R. B.) The snake dancers of 
Mishongnovi. (Nineteenth Cent., Lond., 
1904, 429-443.) Religio-scientific inter- 
locution. 


Urbina (M.) Notas acerca de los 
‘“«Tzauhtli’’? 6 Orquideas mexicanas, 
(An. d. Mus. Nac. d. Méx., 1903-1904, 
2° ep. I, 54-84.) Contains much in- 
formation concerning Aztec names of 
orchids and their uses. A valuable con- 
tribution to ethnobotany. 


Vogt (P. F.) Material zur Ethnographie 
und Sprache der Guayaki-Indianer. (Z. 
f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 849-874, 
I fig.) Brief notes on physical charac- 
ters, ethnic names, implements, weapons, 
language, etc. Comparisons with Guar- 
ani and Tupi are made. Father Vogt 
credits the Guayaki of today with canni- 
balism (they esteem the brains of their 
enemies, the Kaingua, a dainty). The 
present Guayaqui habitat is on the Mon- 
day’. 


| 
| 
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Identification of Some Greco-Egyptian Portraits.— The Greco- 
Egyptian paintings known as the Hellenic Portraits have engaged the 
interest of archeologists, artists, and art-historians since their discovery 
in 1887 and 1888. As is well known, they are bust-portraits, executed 
in encaustic or distemper, sometimes in a combination of the two, on 
thin panels of sycamore or cypress. They were intended to be portraits 
of deceased persons, and placed over the face of the mummy, being 
glued to the linen bandages which enwrapped the body. These paint- 
ings are ascribed to the Graeco-Roman epoch of Egypt. From a religio- 
cultural point of view the portraits are an outgrowth from the ancient 
Egyptian custom of placing an effigy of the deceased at the head of the 
mummy or coffin in order to attract the 4a, or spiritual double, to the 
body and thus preserve the individuality of the deceased. In early times 
this was not a portrait painted on the mummy case, but a molded mask 
decorating the head and end of it, while the lid of the case was shaped in 
imitation of the swathed corpse. Since the ninth century, B. C., the 
custom of encasing the mummy in a cartonage became general. On this 
cartonage shell the face of the deceased —a molded mask, gilt or 
colored — was usually placed. When Hellenism took root on the banks 
of the Nile and painters began to produce striking likenesses, a painting 
representing a real portrait of the deceased was substituted for the plastic 
head, with its mostly conventional features, as a habitation of the a. 
The Hellenic Egyptians, and to a greater extent the Semites who are 
represented on these portraits, probably knew little of and cared less about 
the religious motive which had first required the attachment of an image 
to the mummy ; but the custom appealed to their sentiment as a means 
and token of remembrance. The use of portraits on mummies is assumed 
to have continued until the edicts of Theodosius (392 A. D.) prohibited 
the worship of the genius to which the custom owed its origin. 

Most of these portraits were found in the necropoles of Rubaiyat (the 
ancient Kerke) and Hawara, both places situated in the Fayum, the 
district which also yielded the largest supply of papyri. It was also in 
the Fayum, the ancient zome, or canton, of Arsinoitis, where, under the 
Ptolemies, the Greek element predominated. The portraits, however, 
are, as it were, international in their physiognomy. Besides Hellenized 
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Egyptians of Greek origin, they represent Graco-Egyptian half-breeds, 
others with an admixture of Ethiopian blood, and a rather large propor- 
tion of the Semitic race — Jews and Pheenicians. In all probability we 
have here a representation of the mixed population of cities. The paint- 
ings thus not only throw light on the pictorial technics of the Grecian 
artists, but also form a valuable contribution to anthropologic research, 
into what may be called the physiognomy of nations. 

It has been noticed that most of the persons represented on the por- 
traits appear to have belonged to a higher class. Many of the men wear 
aristocratic vestments, with laurel wreaths or gold fillets on the head and 
a ribbon across the breast, as indicating some office or station of dignity, 
so also the elaborate ornaments and jewelry worn by several of the women 
give evidence of superior rank. 

Mr Theodor Graf, of Vienna, the owner of the largest and finest col- 
lection of these antique paintings from Rubaiyat (Kerke), believes that he 
has identified some of his portraits with those on coins, cameos, etc., which 
would show them to represent royal personages. According to this com- 
parison, No. 4 of Graf’s collection would represent Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
No. 5 Ptolemy Soter, No. 12 Queen Cleopatra, No. 15 Queen Berenice, 
No. 22 Ptolemy Philometor, No. 26 Ptolemy Euergetes, No. 28 King 
Perseus of Macedonia (compared with a bust in the Louvre), No. 43 
Queen Cleopatra Tryphanea, No. 81 Queen Arsinoe. The finding of 
royal mummies and portraits in the remote Kerke (Rubaiyat) would be 
accounted for by some war or popular disturbance in Alexandria which 
might have prompted the removal of the royal bodies from their man- 
soleum to the secluded port in Middle Egypt, in order to protect them 
against plunder and desecration. In a letter accompanying the helio- 
graphs of the portraits in question, along with reproductions of the coins, 
Mr Graf cites, in support of his theory, several high authorities, among 
them the renowned paleographist Professor Julius Euting of Strassburg, 
and the painter, Professor Otto Donner von Richter of Frankfort. 

We may be permitted to quote the closing remark of the late Profes- 
sor Virchow in his paper on the subject (Portrat-Miinzen und Graf's 
hellenistische Portrat-Gallerie), read before the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Berlin on May 18, rgo1: ‘It was, in any case, a happy thought 
to adduce the coins for a comparison with the panel-pictures. The lat- 
ter, executed in colors, afford without question a most clear illustration. 
They will preserve a lasting value not only for the history of the Ptol- 
emies, but also for the ethnological knowledge of a period of Egypt so 
important for the development of culture. It would be of the greatest 
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importance for history if a whole series of the members belonging to a 
definite and, at the same time, so important a dynasty, could be pre- 
sented to us in the color of the time and life.’’ I. M. Casanowicz. 


West Indian Researches. — Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, has returned to Washington after four months’ suc- 
cessful field-work in the West Indies. During the trip he visited Cuba, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and the Lesser Antilles, obtaining, from 
several localities, collections of prehistoric objects numbering several 
hundred specimens and including many varieties, some of which have not 
before been represented in the National Museum. 

In the province of Santiago, Cuba, Dr Fewkes procured a small col- 
lection illustrating the stone-age culture of that part of the island. On 
account of the extreme rarity of prehistoric objects from Cuba, for the 
absence of which our museums have been noted, these objects are regarded 
as valuable additions. ‘They belong, however, to an intrusive rather than 
to an autochthonous culture. It was found that at the time of the dis- 
covery the western and central parts of Cuba were inhabited by a very 
primitive people, with few arts, speaking a language different from that of 
the eastern provinces of the island, and whose culture was derived from 
neighboring islands, This primal Antillean population, also represented, 
at the time of the discovery, in the mountains of Haiti, was a cave-dwell- 
ing people who may be regarded as the oldest inhabitants of the islands ; 
their kinship is unknown, for the few objects left by them are confused 
with those of later Indian occupants. 

Dr Fewkes visited the larger of the Lesser Antilles, following the possi- 
ble pathway of prehistoric culture migration from South America to Porto 
Rico, and special attention was given to the evidences of this culture on 
the several islands from Trinidad to St Thomas. A fair collection of 
prehistoric objects was obtained on Trinidad island, which formed the 
gateway of this culture migration, thus giving special significance to its 
antiquities. The survivors of the Trinidad Indians were studied by Dr 
Fewkes ; these now reside at the old town of Arima, and while it was 
found that they had lost their native language, they yet retain some of 
their aboriginal arts. 

Archeological collections were obtained also in Grenada, Barbados, 
and St Vincent, which lay in the way of prehistoric migration between 
Trinidad and Porto Rico. The collection from the island last named, 
which included that of Sr Eduardo Neuman, of Ponce, is particularly 
rich in unique stone objects from the southern and western ends. In ad- 
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dition to numerous duplicates, it contains six stone ‘‘collars’’ or 
rings, fifteen mammiform idols (several of which are among the finest yet 
discovered), stone masks, bird stones, amulets, and effigy vases. An old 
shrine in a cave at Cayuco, near Utuado, Porto Rico, yielded a small 
globular vase containing two strings of finely polished stone beads (one 
of the strings being six feet in length), as well as several sacrificial ob- 
jects. A preliminary examination was made of some of the more im- 
portant shell-heaps on the southern shore of Porto Rico, especially of the 
one at Cayito, near Santa Ysabel, and of others on the Rio Coamo. 
Several large shell-heaps were discovered more than five miles from the 
shore near the Coamo hot springs, the contents of which indicate that 
they were reared by a people using polished stone implements and finely 
painted pottery ornamented with relief decorations. Fragments of 
human bones associated with burnt wood and ashes were also found em- 
bedded in the shell-heaps. 

Particular attention was given to pictography on the various islands, 
and to a comparison of forms and designs on aboriginal pottery. The 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles, from Trinidad to Porto 
Rico, were found to be expert potters whose productions exhibit high 
artistic development. Dr Fewkes believes that he has gathered sufficient 
evidence to prove the existence in the West Indies of a cave-dwelling 
people who antedated a more advanced population. Survivors of this 
cave people lived in Cuba and Santo Domingo toward the close of the 
fiteenth century, but few evidences of them are now to be found, as their 
arts were simple and limited in scope. Side by side with the cave-dweller 
culture was a later and higher culture, dominant on the eastern end of 
Cuba, the germ of which came from South America and reached its 
greatest development, which was characteristic and unique, in Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. 

Light is thrown by the material collected on the relation of the Caribs 
to the earlier inhabitants of the islands, both savage and cultivated. A 
description of these collections and their bearings on race migration and 
culture development will be published later by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

Some Brain-weights in the Negro Race.'—Soon after the close of 
the Civil War the writer was one of three attachés of the United States 
Army Medical Museum to make a series of one hundred post-mortem ex- 
aminations on the freedmen at Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington. The 
brain-weights were taken in ounces and fractions of an ounce. In eleven 


"1 Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, May 3, 1904. 
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cases the weight was not taken, or at least was not recorded. These per- 
sons were not all pure negroes, but the record does not show definitely 
the proportion of admixture of white blood, and at this distance of time 
the memory fails on this point. It may be stated, for comparison, that 
the average brain-weight in white subjects, according to most anatomists, 
is about 4914 oz. for men and 44% oz. for women —about 5 oz. differ- 
ence between the sexes, due largely, of course, to difference in stature and 
body-weight. The brain-weight increases rapidly up to the seventh year, 
more slowly to between 16 and 20, still more slowly to between 30 and 
40, at which time it reaches its maximum and afterward begins to de- 
crease, losing about one ounce for each decade. Of course, in comparing 
the brains of whites with those of freedmen, it must be remembered that 
the freedmen had but recently been released from slavery, and slavery 
meant both the absence of education and of the opportunity for mental 
advancement except along narrow lines. 

In 39 of the 89 cases (44 per cent.) in which the weight was taken, 
the weight was 45 oz. or more; in Io cases (11 percent.) 50 oz. or 
more, which is more than that of the average white brain. Twenty of the 
89 individuals were less than 20 years of age. In two children 13 years 
of age the weight was 46 oz.; in one of 15 years it was 44% oz.; in two 
of 17 years it was 48'/ and 50 0z., respectively ; in one of 18 years, 4614 
oz.; in three of 19 years it was 44%, 45, and 48 oz., respectively. In 
three cases the weight was 50 oz., in one case 5014, in two cases 51, in 
two cases 53, in one case 54, and in one case 56 0z. As stated above, 
these weights are above the weight of the average white brain. 

In 17 cases the age of the individual was not noted, but was stated in 
the case of 43 men and g women, who were more than 20 years. In 
these latter the average brain-weight for men was 45 oz., for the women 
39-7 Oz., or a little more than 5 oz. difference. 

Of five men 60 years old or more, the brain-weight was as follows: 
One man of 60 years, 40 0z.; one man of 71 years, 454 oz.; one man of 
72 years, 42 0z.; one man of 89 years, 3914 0z.; one man of 105 years, 
41 oz. The last mentioned was named Washington, perhaps one of the 
old Mount Vernon slaves ; his brain-weight was probably equal to that of 
the average white at this extreme age, although there are naturally few 
opportunities of obtaining brain-weights of centenarians. The ages given 
cannot, of course, be vouched for, especially as it is well known that at 
the time referred to the Negro was inclined to exaggerate his age after 
reaching 60 years. 

Other things being equal, the brain-weight and the mental capacity, 
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in my opinion, bear a definite relation to each other ; and the facts above 
presented would seem to show a high degree of mental capacity in the 


negro. 
egto D. S. Lams. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, of Wilkes-Barré, 
Pa., has lately doubled its ethnological collections by the gift of the val- 
uable collection of Indian relics from the watershed of the Susquehanna, 
gathered through some years of work by Mr Christopher Wren, of 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania. The collection is exclusively Pennsylvanian and 
contains 7,000 specimens, many of the finest quality. One case, con- 
taining a small part of the relics, shows the crude brown flint, black flint, 
and red jasper, from quarries adjacent to Wyoming valley, with every 
stage of manufacture of the blades and arrowpoints from this material. 
The Society has also lately acquired by purchase the very rich collection 
of Mr A. F. Berlin, of Allentown, Pa., who has spent thirty years in its 
formation. Of the 3,000 objects in this collection, 1,200 are from the 
interior of Pennsylvania and the remainder from adjacent states. They 
consist of hoes and axes from half a pound to fourteen pounds in weight, 
agricultural blades fourteen inches long, discoidal or chungke stones of 
the finest finish, ceremonial and bird stones of polished banded slate, 
blades and knives of exquisite shape, and polished pieces of every variety 
of material and workmanship. This is the finest private collection the 
writer has ever seen. During the last year the Society has also created 
the ‘* Zebulon Butler Collection,’’ which now numbers a thousand local 
specimens, and two other small but excellent collections have increased 
the additions to the cabinets to more than 12,000 objects. The Wyo- 
ming Historical and Geological Society has what has been pronounced by 
Mr Stewart Culin the finest collection of Algonquian pottery in the 
United States, numbering fifteen whole vessels from the Wyoming Valley 
Horace Epwin Hayben, Corr. Sec’y. 

The Brain-weight of Dr Taguchi. — Dr Kazuyoski Taguchi, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the Medical College of the Imperial University of 
Tokio, is perhaps the first of his race to bequeath his own body to his 
colleagues for the purpose of dissection. His work on the brain-weight 
of the Japanese is the most extensive yet published, and it is noteworthy 
that his own brain is the heaviest on record among the Japanese, namely, 
1920 grams, or 67.7 ouncesavoirdupois. In the list of eminent men (now 
107 in number) it occupies second place, the brain of the Russian poet and 
novelist Tourgeneff (2012 grams) being the only one superior to it in this 
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respect.' The report of the post-mortem examination by Dr Yamagiwa, 
president of the University, mentions Taguchi’s age as 66 years, and the 
body-weight as 108 pounds. Cirrhosis of the kidney with complications 
caused death. EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA. 


Stephen Powers, author of ‘‘ Tribes of California,’’ published in 
1877 as volume 111 of Contributions to North American Ethnology, and of 
numerous articles on the Indians of California which appeared in the 
Overland Monthly, died at Jacksonville, Florida, April 2. Mr Powers 
was born at Waterford, Ohio, in 1840, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1861. At the time of his death he was editor of 
the Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower and agricultural editor of the Jack- 
sonville (Florida) Zimes-Union. 


Dr C. V. HartMan, curator of archeology and ethnology in the 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburg, has removed the collection of Costa 
Rican antiquities made by Padre José Maria Velasco from the archeolog- 
ical department of the Free Museum of Science and Art in Philadelphia 
to the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg. This collection, together with 
another scarcely less important collection made by Padre Velasco, sup- 
plemented by the Troyo, the Ferraz, and other collections recently 
acquired by the museum, give this institution the largest assemblage of 
Costa Rican antiquities in existence outside of Costa Rica. In fact, the 
Carnegie Museum possesses more specimens of Costa Rican antiquities 
than are found in all the museums of the world put together. —Sczence. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS.—At the Fourteenth 
Session of the International Congress of Americanists to be held at Stutt- 
gart, in August, Mr W. H. Holmes will represent the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Dr Franz Boas and Prof. Marshall H. Saville the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and Dr G. A. Dorsey and Dr C. W. Currier the 
Field Columbian Museum and the Catholic University of America, re- 
spectively. These gentlemen and the Duc de Loubat have also been 
appointed delegates on the part of the United States Government. 


Dr Juan F. Ferraz, the Director of the Museo Nacional of Costa 
Rica at the time of its consolidation with the Instituto Fisico-Geografico 
Nacional at San José, died in February last. Dr Ferraz will be remem- 
bered for his interest in Central American archeology and ethnology. 
His last visit to this country was for the purpose of attending the session 
of the International Congress of Americanists at New York in 1go2. 


1See American Anthropologist, vol. v, No. 4, pp. 595-596, table; also ‘‘ The 
Brain-weight of the Japanese,’’ Sczence, Sept. 18, 1903, pp. 371-373- 
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THE SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION of the Congrés Archéologique de France 
will be held at Puy (Haute Loire), France, June 21-28. M. Eugéne 
Lefévre-Pontalis, of Paris, president of the Société Frangaise d’ Archéol- 
ogie, is president of the congress, and M. A. Jacotin, of Puy, is general 
secretary. The subscription is ro francs. 


Dr WaLTER Houcu, of the U. S. National Museum, is conducting 
archeologic researches in the little-known section of southwestern New 
Mexico, and Mr STEwart CuLIN, of the Brooklyn Institute of Science 
and Arts, is engaged in making ethnologic collections in the same territory. 


AT THE RECENT council meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, Dr George Grant MacCurdy was elected secretary of the associa- 
tion, vice Dr A. L. Kroeber resigned. 

Dr ALES Hrp.ickA, of the United States National Museum, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Czecho-Slavonic Ethnological 
Society of Prague. 

THE PUBLIC PRESS announces the death, at Cox rancheria, near Ukiah, 
California, May 25, of Charles Penio, the oldest chief of the Ukiah tribe. 
Penio was reputed to have been 107 years of age. 

Dr Henry F. PitrTier has resigned the directorship of the Instituto 
Fisico-Geografico Nacional, of Costa Rica, and will spend the next few 
months in the United States. 

Pror. Epwarp S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., and Dr W. J. Holland, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., have been elected corresponding members of the 
Swedish Society of Anthropology and Geography. 

Mr ADOLPH F. BANDELIER has been engaged by Columbia University 
for next year as lecturer on ‘‘ The Value of Spanish-American Literature 
for American Ethnology and Archeology.’’ 

Dr W. C. FARABEE, instructor in anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, is to conduct a party of students on an anthropological trip through 
the southwest during the summer. 

BEGINNING WITH the current year the Archiv fir Religionwissen- 
schaft has been edited by Dr Albrecht Dieterich of Heidelberg and Dr. 
Thomas Achelis, and published by B. G. Teubner of Leipzig, Germany. 

Cuar.Les A. Dic, for many years interested in the prehistory of the 
vicinity of Chicago, died in that city April 29, aged 59 years. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHEOLOGY will be held at 
Athens in April, 1905. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF ALGONQUIAN WORD- 
FORMATION' 


By WILLIAM JONES 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper deals with an exposition of some of the principles 
of word formation in a dialect of the central group of Algonquian 
Indians. By central group is meant the Algonquian tribes that live 
or have lived about the Great Lakes, particularly in the adjoining 
regions west and south and now embraced by the territory of the 
states of Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. The group contains many dialects, some of which are the 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Menomini, Kickapoo, Sauk, and Fox. 

The dialects present great similarity in the absolute forms of 
many words, but marked differences are noticed in the spoken lan- 
guage. Some of the differences are so wide as to make many of 
the dialects mutually unintelligible. This lack of mutual compre- 
hension is due in some measure to variations of intonation and 
idiom and in a certain degree to slight differences of phonetics and 
grammatical forms. The extent of diversity among the dialects 
varies. For instance, Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi are so 
closely related that a member of any one of the three experiences 
only a slight difficulty in acquiring a fluent use of the other’s dialect. 
The transition from Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi to Menomini 
is wider, and it is farther still to Kickapoo and to Sauk and Fox. 

1 Submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy in the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University, New York. Published 
under the auspices of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
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Some of the dialects, like the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, 
are disintegrating. The breaking up is not uniform throughout a 
dialect ; it is faster in the regions where civilized influences pre- 
dominate or play a controlling force, while the purer forms are 
maintained in the places where ideas of the old-time life and asso- 
ciations have a chance to live and survive. The dialect of the 
Mexican band of Kickapoos is holding its own with great vigor, 
but not quite the same can be said for Menomini or Sauk. Sauk 
and Fox are the same speech with feeble differences of intonation 
and idiom. Kickapoo is closely akin to both, but is a little way 
removed from them by slight differences of vocabulary, intonation, 
and idiom. The dialect taken up here is the Fox, which is spoken 
with as much purity as Kickapoo. 

The number of the Foxes is nearly four hundred and they live 
on Iowa river at a place in Tama county, Iowa. They call them- 
selves Meskwakrag', Red-earth People, and are known to the 
Ojibwas and others of the north as Utagamig, People of the Other 
Shore. Among their totems is an influential one called the Fox. 
It is told in tradition that members of this totem were the first in 
the tribe to meet the French; that the strangers asked who they 
were, and the reply was Wa'goag', People of the Fox Clan; so 
thereafter the French knew the whole tribe as Les Renards, and 
later the English called them Foxes, a name which has clung to 
them ever since. 

Random attempts have been made at various times to collect a 
vocabulary of the dialect, but nothing has ever been done to eluci- 
date its structural peculiarities. In the work on the dialect, not 
only in the particular phase taken up here, but in all its other as- 
pects abundant help has been given by Professor Franz Boas, of 
Columbia University. The inquiry was conducted under his direc- 
tion and the results attained have largely come about by following 
lines suggested and advised by him. 


THE Sounps 
Before entering on the main theme of the paper, it seems best 
to give an account of the principal sounds used in the dialect and 
to show something of what takes place in the process of sound 
change. The analysis of sounds is as follows : 
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Consonants 


> A phonetic symbol standing for a softened glottal stop. The nature of the sound 
is caught in a feeble whispered cough. The sign is elevated and occurs before initial 
vowels: >a’tcl! Zacrosse stick. 

‘ An apostrophe denoting a whispered continuant before the articulation of 4, ¢, and 
p. It occurs also before 4. It will be referred to again under these four symbols. 

A An aspirate sound almost like 4 in had/, hail, hull. It is soft breath with feeble 
friction passing the vocal cords and continuing on through the narrowed glottis: nati, 
hey! listen! 

‘h An aspirate of the same origin as £ but without an inner arrest. The tongue is 
drawn back and raised high, making the air passage narrow ; it has a sudden release at 
the moment almost of seeming closure: ma‘hwiw*, wolf. 

Aw A bilabial, aspirate glide, starting at first like 4 and ending with the air passage 
wider and the ridge of the tongue slightly lowered: panahwaw*, he missed hitting him. 

& Like the inner k-sound in caw, craw/. The stoppage makes and bursts without 
delay on the forward part of the soft palate: Aah, hist / 

g Ak-sound articulated in the same position as & But the closure is dull and sus- 
tained, with a pause between the stop and break, leaving an acoustic effect of almost a 
medial sonant : a’gw', xo. 

‘e An outer k-sound like the one in seen, heep, key. The articulation is farther 
front than for £ or g. The apostrophe is for a hiss of br:-ath that escapes before complete 
closure: i'Rwaw*, woman. 

c Like the voiceless sk in she, shame, mash. The sibilant is made with friction 
between the tongue and upper alveolar. The opening is narrow and the tip of the tongue 
is near the lower teeth: ca’sk', only. 

s <A hissing surd articulated with the tip of the tongue against the lower teeth. 
The air passage is narrow and without stop: wa’sesi*, du//-head. 

tc Like ch in chill, cheap, church. The articulation is with the ridge of the tongue 
behind the upper alveolar while the blade is near the lower alveolar : tci’s¢c&® or tcis¢ca®, 
heavens and earth! 

¢ A pure dental surd articulated with the point of the tongue against the upper 
teeth and with sudden stress: /e/épisiw*, he whirls round. 

d@ A dental articulated in the same place as ¢, but delayed and with less stress. It 
leaves the impression of almost a voiced stop: médAswi, en. 

‘t A dental surd differing from ¢ only in the fact that an audible hiss is expelled 
just previous to a full stop: mé'Zai, doz. 

Z A lateral liquid sometimes heard in careless speéch. It often replaces the nasal 
n after u, a, and the dull a. The point of the tongue articulates softly with the upper 
alveolar, the friction being so slight that the sound has much the nature of a vowel. It is 
like 7 in warble: wa’bigu/i* for wa’biguzt*, mozse. 

n Not quite like the z in English, the difference being in the mode of articulation, 
which is with the point of the tongue at the base of the upper teeth: wi’*, J. 

mA bilabial nasal consonant like # in English: man*, chzs. 

p Asurd like the sharp tenues / in English ; it is made with complete closure and 
the stop usually breaks with a slight puff of breath : pya’w*, he comes. 

6 A bilabial stop with almost the value of a sonant; it differs from / in being dull 
and having less stress. The lips close and are momentarily sustained as if for a sonant, 
but break the stop with a breath : wa’Jan', morning light. 


& 
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Like 7 but with the difference of having first to expel a puff of breath before 
coming to complete closure: a”pyatc!, when he came. 
y Like the voiced spirant y in you, yes. It is uttered without stress : wai ‘tciyani, 
whence I came. 
w Bilabial liquid like the English w in war, water: wawi’gewagl, at their dwell- 
ing place. 
A tabular view of the consonants can thus be shown : 


Surp. SPIRANT. NASAL. LATERAL 

Glottal > 

Post-palatal k, g — 
Alveolar — c 

| 
Dental t tia ts, tc n gee 
Labial Pp, ‘p, b m —— 
h, w, y 
Vowels 


_% As the vowel sound in words like fvon, yule, you, and clue. It is long and 
slightly rounded ; the ridge of the tongue is high and back, and the lips and teeth have a 
thin opening : wiyd*, somebody. 

wu Like the sound in and 400k. The vowel is short, open, and faintly 
rounded. It is the short of #: pya’tasiw*, he comes walking. 

6 Aso in words like xo, slope, rose. The vowel is long and slightly less rounded 
than #; the ridge of the tongue is not so high and not so far back as for 7: A’méw’, 
honey. 

o Like o in fellow and hotel. It is the short sound of 6: ndta’gosiwa, he 7s heard. 

a_ Like the short vowel sound in words like not, plot, what. The vowel suffers 
further shortening in final syllables ; it is uttered with the ridge of the tongue drawn back ; 
the lips are passive : néhusaiw*, he can walk. 

a_ Like the vowel sound in sz, hut; it is short, dull, unrounded, and made with 
the ridge of the tongue slightly lifted along the front and back : méni, ¢h7s. 

@ Asin the broad vowel sound of words like a//, wall, daw. awe. The ridge of 
the tongue is low and pulled back almost to the uvula ; the lips make a faint attempt to 
round: wé’bamon!, mirror. 

@ As in the vowel sound of words like father, alms. The tongue lies low, back 
and passive ; the lips open listlessly and only slightly apart: m@hani, ¢hese. 

@ Longer than the a in sham, alley. The & in German éér is probably more 
nearly akin. It is broad and made with the tongue well forward ; the opening of the 
lips is slightly wider than for @ ; the quantity is in fact so long as to be diphthongal. 
The first part of the sound is sustained with prolonged emphasis, while the second is 
blurred and falling. The character of this second sound depends upon the next mold 
of the voice-passage : ma’ndw*, there is much of it. 

é Like the a-sound in /a/e, ale, Jate. It is made with the ridge of the tongue near 
the forward part of the palate ; the lips open out enough to separate at the corners, but 
the rift there is not clear and sharp: nahé’!, hark / 

e Like the vowel sound in men, Jed, /et. It is a shorter sound of 2: pémi, o2/, 


grease. 
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2 With much the character of the diphthong in words like see, sea, tea, key. It is 
the most forward of all the vowels ; the opening of the lips is lifeless: nz’n*, 7. 

i Like the z in sz¢, miss, fit. It is the short of z ; it is even shorter as a final vowel : 
aicimite!, just as he told me. 


Diphthongs 
Not more than two vowels combine to form a diphthong. 
Stress is stronger on the leading member and movement of the voice 
is downward from the first to the second vowel : 


ai Like the diphthong in my, 7: aii‘kwiw*, he 7s tired. 

ai Like the diphthong in ¢zrn, with the x of the word slurred: asaz, skin. 
et Like the diphthong in day, play: nahei, now then! 

Gi Like the diphthong in soz/, doy: md@’inahwaiw*, he went at him. 

au Like the diphthong in shout, bout: hau, hello! 

ou Like the diphthomg in toe: pyand, come here ! 


The analysis bring: out certain essential features. In the first 
place there is a preponc since of forward sounds. There is lack 
of sharp distinction between &, ¢, f, and their parallels g, d, 6. The 
first set leave no doubt as to their being unvoiced sounds ; their 
acoustic effect is a direct result of their organic formation. The 
same is not true with the second set; they form for voiced articu- 
lation, but their acoustic effect is plainly that of surds; when the 
sonant effect is caught by the ear it is of the feeblest sort. Some- 
times / is substituted for 2 in careless speech. Vowels are not 
always distinct, especially when final. There is weak distinction 
between w and y, both as vowel and as consonant. 

Externally the language gives an impression of indolence. The 
lips are listless and passive. The widening, protrusion, and round- 
ing of lips are excessively weak. In speech the expiration of 
breath is uncertain ; for instance, words often begin with some show 
of effort, then decrease in force, and finally die away in a lifeiess 
breath. Such is one of the tendencies that helps to make all final 
vowels inaudible ; consequently modulation of the voice is not 
always clear and sharp. 

The same lack of clearness and indistinctness is carried out in 
continued discourse, in fact it is even increased; enunciation is 
blurred and sounds are elusive, yet it is possible to indicate some- 
thing of the nature of /ength, force, and pitch of sounds. 


| 
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Quantity 

Vowels vary for length, and in the analysis of sounds they have 
their phonetic symbols indicating quantity. A vowel with the sign ~ 
over it is long, as 0, #, a, and 2, and a vowel without the sign is 
short. Some vowels are so short that they indicate nothing more 
than a faint puff of breath. The short, weak quantity is the nor- 
mal quantity of the final vowel, and for that reason is in superior 
letter, as *,*. Rhetorical emphasis can render almost any vowel 
long,— so long that the vowel sound usually develops into a diph- 
thong, as why, no, of course / from gw' no. 

Change of quantity is often due to position. Long vowels are 
likely to suffer loss of quantity at the beginning ‘of long combina- 
tions : n@’k* again, becomes in the phrase na’ katcamegutatagi again 
it certainly seemed as if. Long vowels also shorten when placed 
before a stressed syllable: a’kig' on the ground becomes akiga hi- 
nabitc' when he looked down at the ground. 

Diphthongs undergo change of quantity. The accent of a diph- 
thong slides downward from the first vowel, and the loss when it 
comes is in the breaking off of the second member : asa‘ buckskin, 
nétasam' my buckskin. 

Consonants show evidence of quantity also. In general the 
quantity is short but the length of time between the stop and break 
in g, d, and 4 is noticeable, so much so that the effect of a double 
sound is felt. As a matter of fact g stands for a double sound. 
The first part is an articulation for an inner & and in gliding 
forward comes to the place for g where the stoppage breaks. 
Assimilation tends to reduce the double to a single sound. Nasal 
sonant # and » sound double before accented 7: mimiw* figcon, 
nina /. 

A syllable consists (1) of a single vowel sound, 4 ; (2) of two or 
more vowels joined together into a diphthong, ‘wai, what ?; and (3) 
of a vowel sound in combination with a single consonant or a cluster 
of consonants, the vocalic sound always following the consonant : 
ni tci, my kind. Two or more vowels coming together, no two of 
which are in union as a diphthong, are broken by an interval between: 
ahzéwatci so they said. 
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Stress 

Force is but another name for stress and indicates energy. It 
is not possible to lay down definite rules for the determination of 
stress in every instance, and it is not always clear why some syllables 
are emphasized at the expense of others. Generally, in words of 
two syllables, stress accent falls on the first: ki’n* thou ; for words 
of three syllables stress falls on the antepenult : kwiyen* sufjictently. 
Beyond words of three syllables only the semblance of a rule can 
be suggested. The chief stress comes on the first or second of the 
initial syllabies, and the secondary stress on the penult ; the syl- 
lables between follow either an even level or more often a percep- 
tible rise and fall alternating feebly up to the penult. In accordance 
with its rising nature the principal stress can be considered as 
acute (’), and in the same manner the fall of the secondary stress 
can be termed as grave (‘). The sonorous tone of the voice on the 
penult is marked, due perhaps to the extreme brevity of the final, 
inarticulate vowel. The feature of the sonorous penult is apparent 
in extended combinations like phrases and sentences, especially when 
movement is swift at the start, and, gradually slowing up on the 
way, brings up at the syllable next to the last with a sustained 
respite which ends with a sudden break into the final vowel. The 
arrival on the penult creates one or two effects according as the syl- 
lable is long or short. If the quantity is long, the vowel is sung 
with falling voice; if short, the vowel is brought out with almost 
the emphasis of a primary stress accent. 

This makes a fairly normal order for stress in a single group 
standing alone ; but it suffers interference in the spoken language 
where the measure of a syllable for special stress often becomes 
purely relative. The stress on one syllable brings out a certain 
particular meaning and on another gains an effect of a different sort. 
Stressing the stem of wa’baminu /ook at me exaggerates the idea of 
look ; stressing the penult -mi-, the syllable of the object pro- 
noun, centers the attention on that person; and stressing the final 
member -nu ¢hou makes the second personal subject pronoun the 
object of chief concern. 

Special stress often splits a vocalic sound into'two vowels of the 
same or a different kind. This is common in the case of pronouns, 
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in words of introductive import, in vocatives of spirited address, 
and in cries calling at a distance: 7tn‘ for Zn‘ that; nahei for nahi 
hark ; neniwetig@7 for néniwetig* O, ye men/,; pyagd" for pya‘k" 
come ye. 
Pitch 

This Algonquian dialect does not fall wholly in the category of 
a stressed language. Pitch is ever present in a level, rising, or fall- 
ing tone. The effect of pitch is strong in the long vowels of the 
penult. Temperament and emotion bring out its psychological 
feature. For instance, pride creates a rising tone and a feeling of 
remorse lets it fall. In the sober moments of a sacred story the 
flow of words glides along in a musical tone; the intonation at 
times is so level as to become a tiresome monotone; again it is a 
succession of rises and falls, now ascending, now descending, and 
with almost the effect of song. In general, the intonation of ordi- 
nary speech is on a middle scale. The tone of men is lower than 
that of women and children. 


Pronunciation 

Most of the vowels are easy enough to pronounce. Arrticula- 
tion of consonants offers little or no difficulty, unless perhaps it is 
to hold the point of the tongue on the upper teeth for x, ¢, and d, 
and on the lower for s, c, tc, and ¢s. The language is not fond of 
consonant clusters. In the list that follows are shown about all of 
the various combinations. Most of them are with w and y and so 
are not types of pure clusters of consonants : . 


Consonant Combinations 


kw &wi'yen* exactly. bw adwatcigan' roasting-spit. 
gw no. ky kefya’nenamw* he holds it. 
‘kw ikwaw* woman. gy ugyan' his mother. 

hw_ keci'kahwaw* he stabs him. ‘ky akyan' lands. 

‘hw mahwaiw* woff. cy mé‘tegumicyan' oaks. 

sw médész/ my myaw' road. 

cw mécwa* rabbit. ny xya'w' four. 

tw = atwi’ ouch / py pya'w* he comes. 

mw amwaw* he eats him. ‘py apyatc' when he comes. 
nw nd'tenw wind. ca'sh' only. 

pw pwa'w' not. ck miacickiw' grass. 


upwagan' pipe. tcistca® my stars 
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SounD CHANGE 


ACCRETION 
In the course of word-formation phonetic elements are taken 
on that have the impress of mere accretions. The additions are 
the result of various causes: some are due to reduplication, some 
to accent, and others act as glides between vowels and as connec- 
tives between unrelated portions of a word group. Instances of the 
accretion of some of these phonetic elements are next to be shown. 
A syllable usually in the initial position is sometimes repeated by 
another which precedes and maintains the same vowel sound. The 

repetition is in fact a reduplication : 
i‘ni wayatugemég" and so in truth it may have been, for ini yatuge- 

még". 

It is not always clear if some accretions are but glides passing 
from one sound to another or only additions to aid in maintaining 
stress accent on a particular syllable. The syllable zu is a frequent 
accretion in dependent words and occurs immediately after the tem- 
poral article @: 


ahugikahigawatc' when they made a bridge is the conjunctive for 
ki‘kahigawag' they made a bridge. 

ahuképiskwatawahdniwétc' which they used as a flap over the entry- 
way is a subordinate form of képiskwatawa/honamdg' they used 
it for a flap over the entrance. 


Other additions, like h, w, y, are clearly glides : 


a‘hutcitc' whence he came, the independent form of which is ttciz* 
he came from some place. 

a’hunapamitc' when she took a husband, a temporal form for una'‘pa- 
miz* she took a husband. 

éwiwan' his wife, from owi-ani. 

owl tawan' his brother-in-law, from owi'ta-ani. 

ketasiyitiw* he crawls up hill, from ketasi-itawa. 

kiyawaw* he 7s jealous, from ki-Awawa. 


A frequent type of accretion is w or y with & forming a cluster: 


tca‘kwiwinaw* he ts short-horned, from tcagi-winawa. 
tca‘kwapyaw' is short, from tcagi-apyawi. 
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sasi ga'kyaw* he scattered it, which is just the same in meaning as 
sasiga kaw". 
Intervocalic Consonants 
The most common accretion is ¢.' It falls in between two 
vowels, each of which is part of a different member in a word- 


group. Examples: 


Between zande =: akwifepyag' top of the water. 
eanda : ne/é*panan' I laugh. 
aando : a@ watow* he carries it away. 
oandad : pi to¢aw* he crawls in. 
adandu : tusaw* he came walking. 


When the vowel of the second member is 7, then ¢ usually 
becomes /c : 


Between i andz : p? ¢cisaw* it (bird) flew in. 
aand?7 : kepééc7gan' cork, stopper. 
: kugwa@tcisiw* it (bird) tries to fly. 
a@and7 : kiwd/citahiw* he zs lonely. 


Sometimes 2 has the value of an intervocalic consonant. It 
often occurs immediately after the temporal article a - 


ana'batag' when he saw it, the independent form of which is wa’ba- 
tamw* he sees tt. 

tcagina’towatcig' people of all languages, a participle with the ele- 
ments of tca’g', a//, d having the force of the relative pronoun 
who, and a'towawag' they speak a language. 


Sometimes z occurs between vowels much after the fashion of ¢- 


Between dande : myd negaw* he dances poorly. 
Gande : upyd@ nesiw* he ts slow. 


It looks as if s plays the same role as ¢, ¢c, and z, but on a 
smaller scale. Instances of its use are: 


Between ¢ and? : asa’ wesiw* he is yellow. 
ganda : pya tezsaw* he came in flight. 
aandé : némasow* he is standing up. 
wandd : pya tusaw* he came walking. 


1 ¢ serves as a connective in an inanimate relation and will be mentioned again. 


XUM 
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In these examples s has an intimate relation with the notion of 
animate being. It will be referred to later. 
The consonant ™ is sometimes an intervocalic element : 


nanahicimaw* he carefully lays him away. 
panenamw* he dropped tt. 


Other functions of # will be mentioned farther on. 
Some consonants interchange one with another. The process is 
marked among those with forward articulation. .S and c inter- 


change in: 


mése‘kwaw* she has long hair. 

mécaw' it ts large. 

Masésibow' large river, name for the Mississippi. 
mécimin* large fruit, word for apple. 


‘t and ¢ interchange : 


mé‘“ahwaw* he shot and hit him. 
mécwaw* he shot and hit him. 


‘t and s interchange : 


né‘/amawaw* he killed him for another. 
nésaw* he killed him. 


Assimilation between Independent Groups 
Assimilation is a frequent factor in sound change. Instances 
will first be shown in the case of compounds where the process 
works between independent words. The final vowel of a word 
coalesces with the initial vowel of the next, with results like the 
following : 
a becomes : ni‘ndcit* Lin turn, for nina @cit*. 
a becomes na“k@pyatc' again he came, for na*k* &“pyatc’. 
becomes a: pya wagay6" they came to this place, for pyawag' ayo". 
nagawakiw' zs a sandy place, for nagaw' dkiw'. 
becomes @: itépdhatc' he goes there, for itep' 
nepd’natég' they go to fetch water, for nép‘anatég'. 
7 becomes 7: kaciw*? what does he say ? for kac' iw*? 
so it was told of yore, for iyow’. 
becomes na’waskut® 7” the center of the fire, for dskut’. 
agwamatcin' he did not eat it, for a’gw' dmwatcin'. 
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becomes @: 4é’gapé® and often, for 4é’g' ape’. 
watcd gwi nenan the reason why I did not tell thee, for 
wa tc’ @gwinenan'. 

z becomes negutdékatég' on one of his feet, for négut' 
tci' gepyagztc' away from the edge of the water, for 

tcigepyag* dtc’. 
The two vowels in contact may assimilate into a diphthong : 
a and a becomes a7: nécikaty6" alone here, for nécik* éyo". 


The result of the assimilation of two vowels may produce a 
sound different from either : 


e and a become 4@: pyanutawitdy* if he should come to me 
here, for pya nutawit* éyo". 

and @ become miatacikitcay* he might overtake me here, 
for matacikitc’ éyo". 


Assimilation between Dependent Groups 

Assimilation between contiguous words is usually in the nature 
of the first sound suffering loss either by absorption or substitution. 
In much the same way does assimilation act between members that 
make up a word-group. But in an attempt to illustrate the process 
there is an element of uncertainty which lies in the difficulty to ac- 
count for the absolute form of each component, for many members 
of a composition seldom have an independent use outside of the 
group. They occur in the composition only, and in such way as to 
adjust themselves for easy euphony; and in doing so often conceal 
either an initial or a final part. Nevertheless, hypothetical equiva- 
lents are offered as attempts at showing what the pure original 
forms probably were. Hyphens between the parts mark the places 
where probable changes take their rise : 


7 and e become ¢: pémegaiw* he dances past, from pemé-egiw*. 
and become manetdwégén' sacred garment, from manetowi-dgen'. 
smooth cloth, from 


a become a: peméhogow* he swims past, from pemz-ahogow*. 
tagwahotow" he trapping, from tagwi-ahotow". 
and @ become @: maciskiwép6w' fea i.e. herb fluid, from maciskiwé- 
apow'. 
wickiupépow' wine i. e. sweet fluid, from wickup?- 
aépow'. 
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@ become d@: anemdskaw' = it fell the other way, from anem:-dskaw'. 
z and 6 become d: pémétamw* she passes by with a burden on her 
back, from pemz-dtamw*. 
Zand w become w: pémusaw* he walks past, from pemé-usaw’. 
Zand become #: pémé#taw* he crawls past, from pemi-ataw’. 
Assimilation occurs between sounds not contiguous : 
kicwini'cwihaw* after he had two, for kicini cwrhaw’. 
A vowel drops out and a vocalic consonant as a glide takes its 
place, the change giving rise to a cluster. made up of a consonant 
and a semivowel : 


i drops out: a’ wapwagesitc' then she began to wail, from awapi-wigesitc'. 


a“kyawatc' and he grew jealous, from aki-yawatc'. 
o drops out: awa'wiswatc' he singed his hair, for Awawiso-‘watc'. 
u drops out: a’siszwiatc' she fried them, from Aasisu-‘watc', 
Dissimilation 


Vowels often undergo dissimilation. A very common change 
is 0 or 4 to wa. The process takes place in the formation of par- 
ticiples from words having o or w as initial vowels : 


utciw* he came thence; wa tcit* he who came thence. 

utokim!' his land; wa'tokimit* he who owns land. 

ugwisan' his or her son; wda'gwisita one who has a son. 

wkatc' his foot ; wéakatci* one that has feet, name for a bake oven. 
uwiwin' his horn ; wa wiwind' one with small horn. 


The vowel « becomes zwa@ when preceded by a consonant : 
kusigaw* she plays at dice; kwd'sigat* she who plays at dice. 
nuéwiw* he goes outside ; nwa wiwape® he always goes outside. 

The vowel can also become : 

uwi gewaw' their dwelling place; wawi'gewag' at their dwelling place. 
Elision plays an important part in sound change. It occurs at 
final and initial places and at points inside a word-group. The 
places where the process happens and the influences bringing it 
about are shown in the examples to fullow. 
Words sometimes suffer loss of initial vowel : 


skotig' in the fire, for askotag'. 
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tockétimwag' af their fire, for utockétamwag'. 

kwigagd' nothing, for agwigigd'. 

na gwatc' then he started away, for anagwatc'. 
The loss often includes both initial consonant and vowel : 

cwa'cig* eight, for a nécwacig*. 

akanigicégw' a// day dong, for nékanigicégw. 

The second member of a consonant cluster frequently drops out : 
a‘pa’winawatc! when he did not see him, for a pwa winawatc'. 
pémutamw* he shot at it, for pémwutamw’. 

The elision of z takes place before some formative elements : 
a‘pagicig' when it (a bird) “it, a subordinate form of pagi- 

cinw* it (a bird) lit. 
nanvhicimaw* he laid him away carefully, while nanzhicinw’ is 
he fixed a place to lie down. 

To slur over a syllable frequently brings about the loss of the 

syllable. In the instance below, the stressed, preserved syllable 
moves into the place made vacant and becomes like the vowel that 


dropped out : 
ac take her along, for awac'. 
a’wapatahogitc’ then he started off carrying her on his back, for 
a’wapawatahogutc'. 
The second part of a stem often suffers loss from the effect of 
having been slurred over: 
kiwaiyatcitc' after he had gone, for kiciwaiyatcitc'. 
kike'ka’/nematc' after he had learned who he was, for ki'cikeka’ne- 
mate’. 
a‘pwa’nawatc' when he did not see him, for a‘pwa'winawatc'. 
a‘pwa'camatc' when he did not feed him, for a pwa'wicamatc'. 
To slur over part of a pronominal ending causes loss of sound 
there : 


uwi’nem6* his sisters-in-law, for uwinémodha". 


Removal of the grave accent one place forward causes elision of 
final vowel : 


nekanitepék' a// night Jong, for nekanitépekiw'. 
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The pronominal ending of a noun drops out in composition : 


pénamiw* he imitated the turkey call, from penawa-miwa. 
ma hwamiw* he imitated the cry of the wolf, from mahwawa- 
miwa. 
kiuti’gima’mipén* ¢hou wilt be our chief, in which is the noun 
ugimaz* chief. 
The pronominal ending of a verb elides before a modal suffix : 


natuna’hwatug® he may have sought for him, the primary mood 
of which is natinahwiw* he seeks for him. 

pya’gwin' he must have come, the primary mood of which 
is pya’w* he came. 

Suffixes help to bring about other changes in the pronominal 
endings. A frequent suffix causing change is -gz ; in some instances 
it denotes location, in others it is the sign for the animate plural. 
The suffix conveys other notions, and wherever it occurs some 
change usually happens to the terminal pronoun. One is the com- 
plete loss of the possessive ending 7 before the suffix with the force 
of a locative. At the same time the vowel immediately in front of 
the suffix becomes modified : 

O'san' his father; O'seg' at his father’s (lodge). 
wkatan' Ais foot; wkatég' at or on his foot. 

Another change before -gz is that of a pronoun into an o or u 
with the quantity sometimes short but more often long. The 
change is usual if the pronoun follows a sibilant or k-sound : 

uwanagw' hole;  uwa'nagdg' at the hole. 
maka‘kzw! dox; mia‘kakag' at or in the box. 
mé'tegz* tree ; mé‘tegug' at the tree. 
ki’cesw* sun ; ki’cesdg' at the sun, suns. 
nénusw* duffalo; nénusdg' buffaloes. 

The suffix -g7 affects inanimate nouns ending in the diphthong az. 
The first vocalic member lengthens into @ and the second drops out : 


upiskwa‘ bladder ; upiskwag' on or at the bladder. 
utawawga' ear; utawagdg' at or in the ear. 


The change of the pronominal ending into an o or w occurs in a 
similar manner before 77, a suffix sign of the inanimate plural : 


uwanagz' hole; uwa'nagon' holes. 
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maka‘kw' box ; maka‘kén' doxes. 
mé'tegzw’ free ; mé'tegén' frees. 
A k-sound stands before the terminal zva of some animate nouns. 
To shift an d into the place of the w is a device for creating a dimin- 
utive : 


ma‘kzw* dear ; cud. 
acaskw* muskrat ; acasko* a little muskrat. 
cégagw* skunk ; cégago* should be the proper diminu- 


tive, but it happens to be the word 
for onion, while kitten skunk is cega’- 
goha*, a sort of double diminutive. 


The substitution of o or w for w occurs with great frequency : 


pa’gwaw' it is shallow ; pa’gonég' the place of shallow water, 
the name for St Louis. 
nicwikwawag' two women; nicdkwawaw* he has two wives. 


méckz blood ; méckusiw* he is red. 
wi'pegwaw' it is blue ; wipégusiw* he ts blue. 
COMPOSITION 


Most that has gone before has been taken up chiefly with the 
question of sounds. The object has been to show what sounds the 
language used, how they were formed, and to indicate some of the 
forces that governed sound change. The purpose next is to 
examine the units which the sounds render intelligible and point out 
something of the way they arrange themselves in the formation of 
words. It would perhaps be more correct to use the term sentence 
instead of word, because the combined effect of all the elements in a 
combination is really that of a sentence or an approach to some- 
thing more like a sentence. Nevertheless, word, word-group, 
word-formation, and similar terms will often be used, and their con- 
tents will always indicate how far they are sentences and how much 
they lack of being sentences. 

The method of forming word-groups is by composition. In the 
formation of a group component members follow an orderly se- 
quence ; the position of each member is determined by the kind of 
idea it signifies. Every member is expressive of an abstract idea; 
the idea may be some activity of space, or condition. These com- 
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ponent elements fall into two general categories — formatives and 
stems. 
Formatives 

Formatives make up two classes, pronominal and morphologic. 
Some formatives are prefixes, but most are suffixes. Some pro- 
nominal formatives indicate gender —the terminal -a for an object 
possessing the combined qualities of life and motion, and the termi- 
nal -2 for an object without those attributes. Thus: 


pya’wa he comes ; pya’migatwé 7¢ comes. 
ineniwa man, heisa man; ineniwi bravery, it has the quality of man- 
anemOa dog ; ak? earth. [hood. 


The distinction runs through the whole language and every verb 
and noun must fall in one or the other class. Forms ending in -a 
are termed animate and those ending in -2 inanimate. The distinc- 
tion between the two opposing groups is not rigidly maintained, for 
often an object regularly inanimate is personified as having life and so 
takes on an animate form. But permanent forms of lifeless objects 
having an animate ending cannot always be explained by personifica- 
tion. The breaking down of the contrast is best seen in the names 
of plants; logically they fall into the inanimate class, but many are 
used as animate forms, like adamin* corn, Asamaw* tobacco, mécimin* 
apple. 

Formatives of the morphologic class have a different function. 
They are sometimes prefixed, but more usually are suffixed. Among 
the notions they convey in the verb are those of mood and manner, 
as -tug® in pya'tug*, le probably came, which conveys the notion of 
doubt or uncertainty ; while -ape® in pya’wape’, he zs in the habit of 
coming, expresses the frequency or repetition of an act. Formatives 
are also instrumental not merely in the formation of nouns but in 
giving to the nouns they form the quality of distinctive designation. 
Thus -mina in ada-min* corn denotes fruit, grain, berry ; and -gani 
in pa'skesigan' gun, literally exploder, is expressive of tool, imple- 
ment, instrument. 
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Stems 
Initial Stems, Secondary Stems, and Secondary Stems of the First and Second Orders. 

Stems may be divided into initial and secondary members. 
Initial stems always precede the secondary and are capable at times 
of standing alone with the office of adverbs. Some instances are, 
utc’ whence, ic' hence, tagw' together. Furthermore, an initial stem 
can enter into composition with only a formative and express an 
independent statement, though not always with exact sense: utciw* 
means that one has come from some place. 

Two or more initial stems followin a definite order: wa’ pusaw* 
he begins to walk ; wapi- is the initial stem meaning ‘ to begin’ and 
-usd- is a secondary stem expressing ‘walk.’ wa’pipya’ tusaw® he 
begins to approach on the walk; pya- between wapi- and -usa- is 
another initial stem meaning ‘movement hither.’ wa’pipyatcitetép- 
usaw* he begins to approach walking in a circle; tetep- is a new 
initial stem conveying the notion of movement in a circle. 

The consecutive order of initial stems with reference to a secon- 
dary stem depends much on the sort of notions they convey. An 
initial stem takes its place next to a secondary stem because the no- 
tion it implies is of such a nature as to combine easily with the notion 
of a secondary stem to form an added sense of something more 
definite and restricted. It is as if both initial and secondary stems 
were modifiers of each other. An initial stem coming before another 
initial stem in combination with a secondary stem stands toward the 
group in much the same relation as if the group were a simple 
secondary stem. The place of an initial stem is at the point where 
the idea it expresses falls in most appropriately with the mental 
process of restricting and making more definite the sense of the 
whole group. 

A secondary stem, on the other hand, never occurs alone but is 
found usually between an initial member and a formative, or else, 
but much less often, in conjunction with only a formative. In a 
combination like ta’wicinw* he fell and hurt himself, tawi- is initial 
and denotes pain, while -c7m is secondary and expresses the notion 
of coming to a state of rest. In the word tci’man' canoe is a less 
frequent example of a secondary stem occupying first place. The 
stem fci or ¢cim comes from a secondary element indicating move- 
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ment in water, and the rest of the word is a suffix denoting abstrac- 
tion, both together referring to the object used for going through 
water. 

Just as a regular system of arrangement determines the position 
of initial stems before secondary stems, so the same sort of order 
places the representatives of one group of secondary stems before 
those of another group. This peculiar method of arrangement rests 
largely on the nature of the ideas expressed by the stems. It makes 
possible a further division of stems into secondary stems of the first 
order and secondary stems of the second order. 

Secondary stems of the second class always stand nearest to the 
terminal pronominal signs: -xsa- in wa'pusaw* he begins to walk is 
a secondary stem of the second class. Some secondary stems of 
the first class, however, can occupy the same place, but only when 
a secondary stem of the second class is absent: tcaganagetunw* he 
has a small mouth contains two secondary stems of the first class ; 
one is -zag- which expresses the notion of cavity, the other is -ta- 
which refers to the idea of space round about a cavity and is a term 
applied to the lips and mouth. A further division of secondary 
stems of the first class might be suggested in which -xag- would 
represent one class and -¢un- the other: -xag- belongs to a more 
stationary type which always stands next to initial stems when there 
are other secondary stems in composition, and-/ux- belongs to a more 
mobile kind. The latter type is frequent in nominal form: uton' mouth, 
literally Ais mouth. In kiwéskwapyaw* he is drunk is illustrated two 
types of secondary stems : 4zwe- is an initial stem meaning indefinite 
movement anywhere ; -skwa- is a secondary stem of the first class 
denoting the neck and back of the head; and -fyd- is a secondary 
stem of the second class expressive of a subtle, attributive condition. 
A fuller and more correct rendering of the combination would be 
something like he zs 7n a state of aimless movement in the region about 
the neck and head. 

The foregoing is a brief survey of the method of word combina- 
tion, yet perhaps ample enough to give a fairly definite impression 
of the nature of the process. The next will be a short detailed ac- 
count of the various types of stems that are fused together in the 
expression of thought. In order to give a nearer insight into the 
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system of composition it seems necessary to go into some descrip- 
tion of the stems themselves. Not all the component parts of an 
expression will be taken up at the same time, but only such as are 
for the moment under discussion. For instance, first in the order 
will come initial stems, then secondary stems of the first class, and 
then secondary stems of the second class. Each stem will be 
given with a definition indicating briefly and as nearly as possible 
the exact nature and scope of its meaning ; but the combination that 
includes the stem will be given a free idiomatic rendering which will 
go for a translation of the whole as it stands in coordination. 


Examples of Initial Stems 
The examples to follow first treat of initial stems ; the number of 
them is large and the ideas they express are of great variety. 
ki- indicates the general notion of indefinite movement round 
about, here and there: 


hi! wisaw* it, (a bird), flies round about. 

ki’ witcimaw* he swims round about. 

weskaw* he goes a-journeying somewhere. 

Ai! wamow* he sought safety here and there. (another. 
kiwi’ bamaw* he went about looking at one and then 


pem(z)- expresses the notion of movement by, past, alongside : 


pémekaw* he passes by. 

pémegiw* he dances by. 
péeminagaw* he passes by a-singing. 
pémipahow* he passes by on the run. 
péemitaw* he crawls past. 


pem(z)- comes to have the force of an inchoative : 


pémusaw* he started off on a walk. 
pémwigesiw* she began to wait. 


pya- signifies movement hitherward : 


pya'w* he comes. 

pya'taciw* he fetches home game. 
pyaté kwiwaw* he brings home a wife. 
pya' taskaw' it falls this way. 


pya@'tcinékawaw* he comes driving them home. 
pya'twiwa'migatw' comes a-roaring. 
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pi(t)- conveys the sense of movement into an enclosure : 


pi’ fasénw' it blows inside. 
pi'tciwenaw* he leads him within. 
pi tahwaw* he buries him. 
pi'tigaw* he enters. 


cosk- is used in several ways. In a special sense it denotes 
horizontality, straightness : 


CO ska kusiw* he walks erect. 
coska’ pyacinw* he lies at full length. 
co’ skapyaw' it ts straight. 


In another sense, closely related to straightness, is one meaning 
smoothness, lack of friction, ease of movement: 


co’ skwaw' it 1s smooth, slippery. 
co’ skwicinw* he slips and falls. 
co skonaw* he slips hold of him. 


sag(i)- implies the notion of exposure, manifestation, visibility : 


s@ gisénw' it sticks out. 

sa’ gitepacinw* he lies covered all over except at the head. 

sa@’'giwini’ gapaw* but for the tips of his horns he stands 
shut off from view. 

sa’ gitepa’ hogow* he floats with the head only out of the 
water. 

sa’ gikumaw* he exposes his nose to view. 


sag(t)- has a transitive force with the meaning of seizing hold: 


sagecaniw* he holds him by the ear. 
saginékinaw* he leads him by the hand. 

sagi pwaw* he bites hold of him. 

sagané kwanaw* he grabs hold of him by the hair. 


mi k- conveys the sense of occupation, employment in the per- 
formance of some activity : 


mi kétcawiw* he works, is busy. 

mi" ketamw* he ts occupied with a piece of work. 
mi'kemé kwiwaw* he goes a-wootng. 

mi kétcihaw* he ts engaged in an attempt to heal him. 
mi kwii' nemaw* she dotes upon it—her child. 
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kog- refers to an activity with a fluid, most often with water, in 
which instance is derived the idea of washing : 


kogénigaw* she ts at work washing clothes. 
koginetcaw* he washes his own hands. 
kogenaw* he washes him. 

kogigénanow* he washes his own forehead. 
ko’ giw* he mires (in the mud). 


kas(i)- denotes the idea of obliteration, erasure, wiping : 


sihamw* he erases tt. 
kasi’ gwahow* he wipes his own face. 
kasi'gacinw* he wipes his own foot. 


pas(z)- implies the notion of swift, livély contact : 


pasiti'yahwaw* she spanks him. 
pasi'gwahwaw* he slaps him in the face. 
pasighmahwaw* he barely grazes his nose. 
pasimyasow* (an animate subject) /vzes. 
pasetaw' it is hot. 


wi- expresses the sense of accompaniment, association, compan- 


ionship : 
wi’ dimaw* he accompanies him. 
wi' tcawaw* he goes along, too. 
wi" pamaw* he sleeps with him. 
wi pumaw* he eats with him. 
zit" kumaw* he invites him to the feast. 


ta(wi)- has to do with the sensation of physical pain : 


ta'witépacinw* he fell and hurt his head. 
ta'witanasitagapaw* tt hurts his feet to stand. 
ta’ wekwaw* his head aches. 


nag(z)- denotes the change from an activity to a rest and is 
best translated by words like halt, stop, pause : 


nagiw* he stops moving. 
nagicinw* he halts on the journey. 
nag ipahow* he stops running. 


pon(z)- also expresses the notion of cessation, but with more of 
the idea of the negative temporal element ”o more, no longer : 
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po negaw* he is no longer dancing. 
ponénagaw* he has ceased singing. 
ponésenyaw* he has done eating. 
po nepyaw* he ts no longer a drunkard. 
po nimaw* he has stopped talking to him. 
wap(t)- signifies the idea of commencement, inception, inchoa- 
tion : 
wapinahusaw* he ts beginning to know how to walk. 
wapi kémiyaw* the rain is beginning to fall. 
wa’ piwi'seniw* he is starting to eat. 


kask(2)- implies potency, ability, efficiency, and gets the meaning 
of success, triumph, mastery : 


héskihaw* he succeeds in buying him. 
kaskimenow* he is able to drink. 
Réskini/manamw* he can lift it. 

kaskimaw* he succeeds in persuading him. 
kaskinawaw* he can see him. 


ki! c(z)- expresses the completion, the fulfilment of an act: 


hi! cawiw* he has finished (a task, an undertaking). 
cetaw' tt is done cooking. 

hi! ci tow" he has finished making tt. 

ki’ cipyaw* he has already arrived. 

i’ cinepohiw* he has since died. 


The initial stems that have just been shown represent but a few 
out of a vast number. The account will pass on to a description of 
secondary stems, treating first the class that usually come after initial 
stems. Though secondary stems are not so numerous as initial 
stems, they nevertheless can fill an extended list. 


Examples of Secondary Stems of the First Order 
-&kw- relates in a general way to matter at rest and in the form 
of linear dimension together with an uncertain implication as to its 
state of hardness. The term is of frequent use, an example of which 
comes out in the notion of wood, tree, forest : 
pekwa"kwawiw' tt ts a place of clumps of trees. 
pigwa"*kwawiw' a grove stands dense tn the distance. 
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aga” kwicinw" he bumped against a tree, post, bar. 
pécigwa kwatw' the log, tree, stick ts straight. 


-nag- expresses the idea of an opening, as of a hole: 


pa” kandgetaw' the hole gapes open. 

mégandgetinw* he has a large mouth. 

kugwindgucaw* he has holes pierced in his ears. 


-tag- is another characteristic term of uncertain definition. It 
refers to the idea of color without having reference to light, shade, 
hue, or any quality attributive of color. It is simply the idea in the 
abstract : 


kefagesiw* its color ts spotted. 
waba'tégawaw* its color is white. 
meckwa /dgawaw* its color ts red. 


-nagu- stands for the idea of look, appearance, resemblance : 


pékiza’gusiw* he looks like a foreigner. 
akwa'windgusiw* he has an angry look. 
keca’tcind’ gusiw* he has a gentle appearance. 
kiwa’tcind’ gusiw* he seems sad, lonely. 


-ité- refers to subjective feeling and so finds place for manifold 
application : 


icitahaw* thus he feels (i. e. thinks). 
myacitéhiw* she is tearful, sad to weeping. 
he is ashamed. 

he is joyful. 

kiwatci#@haw* he ts lonely. 


-ane- relates to mental operation : 


he knows, understands him. 
muswd@’zemaw* he suspects him. 

menwd’zemaw* he feels well disposed toward him. 
na’gatawd’ zemaw* he keeps him constantly in mind. 
pand’xemaw* he makes fun of him. 


-kam- expresses the idea of indefinite space as applied to such 
terms as sweep, range, latitude, expanse : 
ke'tcikamiw' it is the sea, it ts the great expanse. 


ta'kamisaw* it fites over an expanse. 
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ta‘kamiw* he crosses an open space. 
ka'kamiw* he makes a short cut across. 


In the list of examples that follow immediately are stems relat- 
ing to parts of the body. Their inherent sense is concerned with 
space, each form having to do with situation in a given relation. 

-ca- carries the vague notion of something thin, as of a sheet, 
film, blade. It is an association with this spatial sense that makes 
it a term applied to the ear: 


mam4a/gecaw* he has big ears. 
ki’skecaw* he has no ears, literally he ts cut-ear. 
kaga’nocéw* he has long ears. 


-kum- or -gum- conveys the intrinsic meaning of linear protru- 
sion, projection out from a base. The use of the term for xose is 
a natural application : 


wagi’ kumaw* he has a crooked nose. 
pagikuémacinw* he bumped his nose. 
tatogihumaw* his nose spreads at the nostrils. 
kinigdmayaw' it is sharp at the point. 


-un- is used for the external space about the mouth : 


mi’se¢anw* he has a mustache. 
kepage/anw* he has thick lips. 
paketanw* he opens his mouth. 


-wind- gives the notion of linear dimension round of form and of 
limited circumference. It is a term for horn: 


windw* he ts short-horned, 
po kwiwindcinw* he fell and broke his horn. 
pakwiwinadw* he is shedding his horns. 


~“kwa- is a spatial element expressive of the place back of the 
neck, of the hair on the head and even of the head itself. The 
term has also a feminine meaning, taken, it seems, from the notion 
of hair. The four different expressions, neck, hair, head, and woman- 
kind are thus shown in the order named : 


napé kwaéhwaw* he lassoes him by the neck. 
ke'kité'Awanaw* he hugs her round the neck. 
penaha‘kwaw* she combs her hair. 
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mése kwaw* she has long hair. 

ta’ we kwaw* he has a headache. 
matagi kwahow* he covers his (own) head. 
pyaté kwawaw* he brings home a wife. 
mi"kemé'kwawaw* he is wooing. 

nicd kwawaw* he has two wives. 


-tcaé- signifies a material body with volume more or less plump 
and distended. It is used with reference to the abdominal region : 


upiskwatcaw* he is big round the waist. 
pagé¢cdcinw* he ran and fell on the flat of his belly. 
ké‘kité¢canaw* he grabs him round the body. 
mi’se¢caw* he is afflicted with the dropsy. 


Examples of Secondary Stems of the Second Order 


The secondary stems up to this point have been of the first class. 
The ones to follow will be of the second class. It is not certain 
which is the more numerous; and it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the place of some secondary stems, whether they belong to 
the first or to the second class. In passing along the list one should 
note that in some respects there is a general similarity in the groups 
of ideas expressed by secondary stems of the second class and 
by initial stems. There are, however, differences in the apparent 
similarities, the differences being chiefly of manner and degree. 
The illustrations will bring out these points : 

-ega- is for the movement of one in the dance: 


upya’negaw* he moves slowly in the dance. 
niga’negaw* he leads in the dance. 

aha’ wegaw* he dances the swan-dance. 
ca’ wand’ wegaw* he dances the Shawnee dance. 


-tcim- is locomotion through water. It is equivalent in meaning 
to the word szwzm : 


kiwitcimiw* he swims round about. 
pemitcimaw* he swims past. 

nahi¢cimaw* he knows how to swim. 

nO’ tawitcimaw* he gives out before swimming to the 


end of his goal. 
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-isd- conveys primarily the notion of velocity, speed, and is asso- 
ciated with locomotion through the air : 


haniwisaw* he runs swiftly. 
myaciséw' it lacks a keen edge. 
nemaswisdw* he lit feet first. 
kugwa'tczs@w* he tries to fly. 
pi'tezsaw' it blew inside. 
tcapo’gisaw* he fell into the water. 


-isaho- is swift locomotion through the air and of a kind that is 
limited as to space and duration. The idea of the motion is defined 
by such terms as jump, leap, bound: 


pitcisahow* he leaps into an enclosure. 
pyatcisahow* he comes a-jumping. 
kwaskwisahow* he dismounts. 

niwisahow* he goes out on the jump. 


-0ta- is for locomotion along a surface and attended with effort 
and retardation. It is tantamount to the notion expressed by the 
word crawl 


anémdtaw* he crawls moving yon way. 
takamd¢taw* he crawls athwart. 

agosid¢aw* he crawls upward (as up a tree). 
kétasid¢aw* he crawls upward (as up a hill). 
he crawls inside. 


-usa- has to do with locomotion by land, with particular refer- 
ence to that of the foot and leg, and of such nature as to imply 
lack of speed. The combination of ideas involved is synonymous 
with the word walk: 


coska"*kusaw* he walks straight, erect. 
wa’ pusaw* he starts off on a walk. 
nahusaw* he learns how to walk. 
tetépusaw* he walks round in a circle. 
pya’tusawa* he comes a-walking. 


-gapa- is for perpendicularity, and its use is observed in situations 
of rest with upright support. The term is rendered by the word 
stand 
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nénigwigdpaw* he stands trembling. 
némaswigdpaw* he rose to his feet. 
nagigapaw* he came to a standstill. 
ponigapaw* he ceased standing. 


-paho- is of the nature of usd, differing from it only in the de- 
gree of locomotion. It denotes speed and swiftness, and is best 
translated by the term ruz : 


pémipahow* he runs past. 
nagipahow* he stops running. 
ag 
ki/wipahow* he runs around. 
nagaskipahow* he runs with back bent forward. 
pa'cipahow* he leaves a gentle touch as he flies past on 
the run. 


-d- implies conveyance, portage, transportation. It has acquired 
the specific meaning of carrying a burden on the back : 


ki/ydmaw* she carries it (her child) about on her 
back. 
pémédtamw* he passes by with a burden on his back. 


-hogo- is locomotion by water and differs from -¢czm- in having 
more of the sense of conveyance : 
pyatahogow* he comes a-swimming. 
kiwahogow* he swims about. 
anemahogow* he swims thitherward. 
sa’ gitepa hogow* he swims with the head above water. 


-pugo- is another term for locomotion by water. It expresses 
passive conveyance, the sense of which comes out well in the word 


float: 


pémitetepipagotaw' it floats past a-whirling. 
nil’ wipugow* he came out a-floating. 
nandskwipigotaw' it floats about at random. 
kaskipugow* he is able to float. 


@ in its naked form is so vague of sense that it is almost un- 
definable. Its nature comes out well in the role of an assisting 
element and as such often helps to convey the idea of motion. In 
one instance its help brings about the definite notion of flight from 
danger : 
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ki/wamow* he flees hither and thither. 
pémamow* he hurries past in flight. 
pyat@mow* he comes fleeing hitherward. 


Secondary Stems of the Coérdinative Class 


There is yet another class of stems that occupy a place in front 
of the terminal suffixed pronouns. They serve a double office: 
one as coordinatives between preceding stems of a purely verbal 
nature and following pronominal elements, the other as verbals 
signifying intransitive notions of existence, being, state, condition. 
Some express the notion feebly, others do it with more certainty. 
Many stand in an intimate relation with the subjective terminal 
pronouns, in a relation of concord and one so close that they take 
on different forms, some to agree with the animate, others with the 
inanimate. Their nature and type are shown in the examples: 

-cin- is an animate term with much variety of use. Its essential 
meaning is change from motion to rest. The length of the pause 
can be long enough to indicate the idea of reclining, lying down: 

sa’ gicinw* he lies exposed. 
atawacinw* he lies on his back. 
kicii’wicinw* he lies warm. 


The cessation may be only momentary, like the instant respite 
of the foot on the ground during the act of walking. The term is 
translated into step, walk, in the following examples : 


pémiwa’ wacinw* it ts the sound of his footstep as he passes 
by. 

pyatwa’wacinw* it is the sound of his walk coming home. 

anemwa’wacinw* it ts the sound of his step going away. 


Again, the rest may be sudden, and indefinite as to duration. 
The meaning in this light comes out in words expressive of descent, 
as fall, drop: 


pagicinw* (the bird) Zights. 
pi’ tacinw* he dropped instde. 
c0’skwicinw* he slips and falls. 
-sen- is inanimate and corresponds to -cim-. It is of wide use, 
too. It can be applied in the same examples illustrating some of 
the uses of -ciz-. To indicate rest in place it is: 
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sa’ gisénw' it lies exposed. 
atawasénw' it lies wrong side up. 
kici’ wisénw' it lies in a state of warmth. 


It likewise expresses the notion of instant change coming from 
rapid contact between two bodies. As in the illustrations for -cin-, 
so in the following the idea for sound is represented by the redu- 
plicated form of wa. The idea of contact and the idea of interval 
between one contact and another are expressed by -sen- - 

pémiwa’waséenw' it passes by a-jingling. 
pyatwa’wasénw' it comes a-ringing. 
anemwa’ wisénw' it goes yon way a-tinkling. 


Some of its uses to express descent are : 


pagisénw' it struck, hit, fell, Uit. 
pi’ tasénw' it dropped inside. 
cO/skwisénw' it slid and fell. 


-si- implies in a general way the attribute of being animate. It 
can almost always be rendered in English by an adjective used with 
the verb de: 


m0’ wesiw* he ts untidy. 

ka’ wesiw* he is rough, uneven, on the skin. 

ca’ wesiw* he is hungry (i. e. feeble, faint by reason 
of being famished). 

kepdégesiw* he ts thick of skin. 


-d- is the inanimate correspondent of sz - 
m0d/waw' tt ts sotled, stained. 
ka’waw' it is rough, unpolished, prickly. 
ca'cawaw' it ts pliant, yielding. 
képagyaw' it ts thick. 


-sh- signifies that the animate subject is in a state of heat, fire, 
warmth : 


wi'casuw* he ts sweating. 
atkasuw* he is burned to a crisp. 
pasesuw* he is burned. 

ki’ceséw* he ts cooked done. 
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-ta- is the animate equivalent of sa - 


(weather) zs warm. 
atkataw' it burned to ashes. 
pase¢aw' it is hot, heated. 
ki'cataw' it is done cooking. 

The 4 of 7a in the last illustration has been met before in com- 
binations like usa walk, isa flight, ota crawl, ega dance, and some 
others. In the form of 24, ‘kd, and sometimes g@ it helps to ex- 
press activity, occupation, exercise, industry. It admits of a wide 
range of use with the three forms, but everywhere is distinguished 
the idea of doing, performing : 


nentsu kaw* he is on a buffalo hunt. 

kepthizaw* he is making a fence (i. e., an enclosure). 

kogénigaw* she ts washing clothes (i. e., doing work 
with water). 


There is no precise notion expressed by the vowel @ in such 
augmented forms as -/dé- and -wa-. It is an empty sign so far as 
standing for an idea goes. Yet the vowel, like some others in its 
class, plays an important function. It helps to define the preceding 


stems and to connect them with the terminal pronouns. A copula 
might be an apt term for it, for such is its office. The following 
show some of its uses: 

ki’ watcitahaw* he ts melancholy. 

&kwitahaw* he ts sullen. 

ki/ yawaw* he is jealous. 

a“kwaw* he is angry. 

The inanimate retains @ in -@migat-. As in the animate, so in 
the inaminate the rendering is usually with some form of the verb 
de. The inanimate admits of a further meaning, implying some- 
thing of the notion of vague extension, like prevalent tone, pervad- 
ing temper, dominant state of things. Such is the essential idea 
that comes from the substitution of -dmigat- for the animate in 
the forms that have just been given : 

nénusu k@’ migatw' the buffalo hunt ts the all-absorbing topic. 
képihikd’ migatw' everything ts given over to the building of 
enclosures. 
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k0’geniga@’ migatw' the place is astir with the washing of 
clothes. 

ki/watcitahd’ migatw' the place ts sad, dolefully sad. 

al kwitahd’ migatw' the air ts all in a spleen. 

kiyawd' migatw' the place ts mad with jealousy. 

a‘kwa' migatw' it is aflame with anger. 


It is well to mention at this point an inanimate use of -gat-, a 
component element of -amigat-. The form is sometimes -gwat-, 
-kwat-, or -kwat-. In function it is not-unlike the inanimate -2-, 
shown a little way back as an equivalent of the animate -sv-. 
Furthermore, it has a very common use of expressing ideas of 
vague existence in space of such things as odor, fragrance, atmo- 
spheric states of the weather : 


pecigwa kwatw' (tree, log, stick) és straight. 

mi’ caga/w' it ts fuzzy. 

ménagwatw' it smells, stinks. 

mi’ catciyagwatw' it ts fragrant. 

méca‘kwatw' it ts a clear day or starry night; liter- 
ally, it is astate of immensity. 

negwa’na kwatw' it ts cloudy ; more literally, a process of 
covering is going on above. 

posa’na‘kwatw' clouds hang heavy, look angry ; literally, 
a condition of enlargement, expansion, 
is taking place over head. 


The vowel 7, in the forms -z7- and -/i-, is another element 
with the office of a link auxiliary. It is a common characteristic 
of z, in one or the other form, to increase or to retain the quantity 
of the vowel in the preceding syllable. It frequently lends empha- 
sis to the meaning of a whole combination : 


kiwatésihiw* he is so lonely. 
sanagésihiw* he ts positively unytelding, tncorrigtble. 


The inanimate of the same is: 


kiwa’tcahiw' the place ts so lonely. 
sanagatohiw' it ts certainly tough, formidable. 


Some instances show that the use of zis not always in agreement 
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with the principle of strict pronominal concord ; in other words, that 
it is not a peculiarity of one or the other gender: 


mé‘tosanénihiw* he ts mortal, exists as a mortal. 
wawanéskahiw* he ts bad, lives an evil life. 
mé‘tosanénihiw' it is in nature mortal. 
wawanéskahiw' it has the stamp of evil on it. 


A common use of z conveys the idea of entrance into a state or 
of becoming a part of.a condition : 


manet6wiw* he takes on the essence of supernatural 

power, is supernatural power ttself 
(personified ). 

ugimaziw* he becomes chief. 

manetowiw' it ts charged with, ts possessed of, super- 
natural power, tt becomes the super- 
natural power itself. 

ugimaziw' it partakes of the nature of sovereignty. 


Groups of Ideas Expressed or Conveyed by Stems 
It is not possible yet to distinguish exactly the groups of ideas 
expressed by initial stems and the groups of ideas conveyed by 
each class of secondary stems. It seems that, on the whole, initial 


stems predominate in the expression of subjective activities and that 
they more definitely perform the function of verbs, while on the 
other hand secondary stems are more intimately concerned with the 
objective relations. It is true that both initial and secondary stems 
sometimes refer to similar notions, like movement and space; but 
it is possible to observe a distinction in the nature of the reference. 
A great many initial stems define movement with reference to a par- 
ticular direction, as hither, thither, round about ; secondary stems, on 
the other hand, indicate movement, as slow, swift, or as changing to 
rest. Secondary stems denoting space seem to lack extension in 
the sense they convey, as top, cavity, line, and terms indicating 
parts of the body; initial stems refer to space in a wide general 
sense, as distance, dimension, immensity, totality. 

The illustrations plainly indicate the nature of the method of 
composition from the standpoint of a verb in the nominative singular 
of the third person; and they also show the character of the ele- 
ments that enter into combination to form complete wholes. It is 
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observed how every stem is stamped with the quality of abstract 
meaning ; the notion of some stems is so vague and so volatile, as 
they stand in detached form, as to seem almost void of tangible 
sense. Some stems can be analyzed into elements that have at 
most the feeblest kind of sense; it is only as they stand in com- 
pound form that they take on a special meaning. It is not alto- 
gether clear how these stems, so vague and subtle as they stand 
alone, came to convey the sensuous notions that they do when 
thrown together into a group; how, for example, an initial stem 
introduces a general notion and forms a group complete in state- 
ment but incomplete in sense, as when in composition it termi- 
nates with only a pronominal ending. Yet such a group can be of 
sufficiently frequent use as to become an idiom ; in that case it takes 
on an added sense which is due not so much perhaps to the inher- 
ent meaning of the combined stem and pronoun as to an acquired 
association with a particular activity. The psychological peculiarity 
of the process is more marked in the wider developments, as when 
initial and secondary stems combine for the larger groups. The 
components seem to stand toward each other in the position of 
qualifiers, the sense of one qualifying the sense of another with an 
effect of directing the meaning toward a particular direction. But 
whatever be the influence at work, the result is a specialization of 
meaning, not only of the single member in the group but of all the 
members as they stand together with reference to one another. The 
stems seem charged with a latent meaning which becomes evident 
only when they appear in certain relations ; out of those relations 
they stand like empty symbols. It is important to emphasize the 
fact that the order of stems in a group is psychologically fixed. 
Initial stems precede and secondary stems follow after, not with a 
freedom of position and not in a haphazard manner, but with a 
consecutive sequence that is maintained from beginning to end 
with firm stability. 

A general summary of the process can thus be put in illus- 
tration: fdnz is an initial stem signifying ”o more, no longer ,; its 
original sense comes out best by adding the terminal «animate pro- 
noun and making fdxiwa ; the group means that one’ _ previously 
been engaged in an activity and has now come ir 1 state of 
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cessation, making altogether a rather vague statement, as it stands 
unrelated to anything else; but travel has made a figure of speech 
of it, and so it has come to be the particular idiom for one camps, 
one goes into camp. So much for the simpler form of a combi- 


nation. 

Pag- is an initial stem with the general sense of striking against 
something ; -@w- is a secondary stem of the first class denoting 
resistance, and so pagd kw- is to strike against a resistance. The 
stem -tun- is a mobile secondary member of the first class denoting 
the special notion of place about a cavity and has become a special 
term indicating the place about the mouth ; and so pagd@ kwituna- is 
‘to strike against a resistance at a point on the mouth.’ Again, 
-cin- is a secondary stem of the second class and refers to change 
from motion to rest, but leaves the character and the duration of 
the change to be inferred from the implications of the stems that pre- 
cede; furthermore, it indicates that the performer is animate, and 
serves as a link between the terminal pronoun and what precedes ; 
and so paga'‘kwit! unacinw* is a definite statement meaning that ‘ one 
strikes against a resistance and is brought for a time at least to a 
condition of rest.’ ‘He bumps himself on the mouth,’ or ‘ he bumps 
his mouth,’ would be two ways of putting the same thing in Eng- 
lish. 


Instrumental Particles 


A set of elements denoting different notions of instrumentality 
incorporate after initial stems and after secondary stems of the first 
class. They introduce a causal relation and render verbs transitive. 
Their nature and type come out in the illustrations. 

-h- is for instrumentality in general : 


kaskahamw* he accomplishes an act with the aid of means. 
panakamw* he failed to hit it with what he used. 
hapinazZamw* he unloosed it by means of something. 


-h- often gets so far away from its instrumental significance as 
to be absorbed by a general causal idea : 


kiw#mohaw* he puts them to wild flight. 
mané ihaw* he disgraces him. 
ni’/cwyaw* he owns two (animate objects). 
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The instrumental form is frequently -/w- instead of -/- : 


pi’ tahwaw* he buries him. 

pa’guhwaw* he makes him run. 

potci’gwahwaw* he pierced him in the eye with something. 
-n- refers to the instrumentality of the hand: 


nd’ tazamw* he falls short of reaching tt with his hand. 
panezamw* he failed to hold it with the hand. 
ata” pezamw* he takes hold of it with the hand. 


The use of -z- is so common that its symbolism gets pretty far 
from its original meaning. In some instances -#- refers just as 
much to mechanical means in general as it does to hand: 


na’ 7aw* he goes to fetch him. 
a’ wanaw* he carries him away. 
mécenaw* he catches him. 


And in other instances the notion of hand becomes obscure: 


manéwaniw* he loves her as a lover. 
tapaniw* he is fond of her as a \over, friend, or relative. 
kanodmaw* he talks to her. 


-sk- expresses the doing of an act with the foot or leg: 


tageskamw* he kicks tt. 

ta’geskamw* he touches tt with the foot. 

pataketca’skawaw* he spurs him in the side; literally, he pierces 
him in the side with the foot. 


-p-, -pu-, or -pw- denotes an act done with the mouth: 


sagi pwaw* he bites him, i. e. he takes hold of him with 
the mouth. 

sagi putow" he bit tt. 

ki/ckikuma‘pwaw* he bites off his nose. 

po’tetimapwaw* he kisses her. 

-¢-, -CW-, Or -sw- signifies an act done with something sharp : 
pé tecow* he cut himself accidentally (with a knife). 
kiskanéwacwaw* he cut off the (animal’s) ¢az/. 
ki/skecamw* he cut tt off. 
kiskéciswaw* he cut off (another’s) ear. 
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The association of the two ideas of something sharp and some- 
thing thin and film-like affords an explanation why ¢ refers not only 
to the ear but also to the notion of the ear as an instrument; usu- 
ally, however, in an intransitive sense : 


pésecaw* he listens. 
nana’tucdw* he asks questions, i. e. he seeks with the ear. 


Farther back was shown a number of attributive elements indi- 
cating activities with reference to one or the other gender. The ele- 
ments were preceded by certain consonants which had much to do 
with indicating the gender of what followed. There is an analogous 
process in causal relations. Certain consonants precede pronominal 
elements in much the same way as the instrumental particles that 
have just been shown. These consonants serve as intervocalics 
and at the same time point out the gender of what follows. A 
very common consonant is m, which precedes incorporated animate 
pronominal elements in the objective case. It sometimes means 
‘doing something with the voice,’ the act being done with refer- 
ence to an animate object : 

po’nimaw* he stops talking to him. 

tanwa’wamaw* he quarrels with him, literally, he engages 
in repeated noise with him. 

kaskimaw* he gains her by persuasion. 


Corresponding with m on the inanimate side is ¢ or ‘¢, but the 
use appears there in a different sense : 


po’ni ow" he stops doing it, 
tanwa’ wa tow" he bangs away on tt. 
kaski/ow* he gets tt, he buys tt. 


It is not always certain if the symbol stands for a genuine instru- 


mental. Its causal force is so indefinite at times as to represent no 
other function than to make an animate verb transitive : 


wa’bamiw* he looks at him. 

pagamaw* he hits him. 

mi” kemaiw* he ts occupied with (an animate object). 
It is the idiom for he wovoes her, he at- 
tends him (in sickness). 
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The parallel of the same thing with ¢ and the inanimate would 
be: 


wa’ba¢amw* he looks at tt. 
paga‘amw* he hits it. 
mi” ke¢amw* he is busy with it. 


Another frequent consonant, indicating that the following vowel 
represents an animate object, is s- 


kusaw* he fears him. 
asaw* he owns something animate. 


In the inanimate, ‘¢ replaces s - 
ki‘7amw* he fears tt. 
a‘ he has it. 
It was shown that x referred to activity with the hand. The 
reference was clear when the object was animate, as: 


pya’naw* he fetches him ; literally, he comes, bring- 
ing him with the hand. 
na’ xiw* he goes to fetch him with the hand. 


The instrumental notion of the hand is sometimes lost when the 
object of the activity is inanimate. In that case ¢ replaces x: 


pya'ow* he fetches it. 
na’tow* he goes to fetch it. 


SUBSTANTIVE 


It may be well to close the paper with a brief mention of the 
substantive. A pure substantive in the strict sense of the word is 
wanting in the language of this Algonquian dialect. What is here 
termed a substantive is only part of that. It will be seen in the 
examples to follow that the composition of a so-called substan- 
tive group is not at all unlike that of a verb. Initial and secondary 
stems combine in the same kind of way ; link stems also fall in line ; 
and the element to indicate the notion of a specifier is a sort of desig- 
nating suffix that is susceptible of a comprehensive application. The 
suffix in turn ends with one or the other of the pronominal signs to 
show which gender the word is, @ for the animate and z for the inan- 
imate. Often there is no designative suffix at all, but merely a pro- 
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nominal termination to mark the end of the word and leaving the 
idea of a substantive to be inferred from the context. In the illus- 
trations of noun composition only the absolute form of the nomina- 
tive is given and under the component parts of secondary stems and 
suffixes : 


Secondary Stems 


-@ kw- met with before in another connection and meaning mass 
usually in linear dimension and referring to wood, tree. It conveys 
much the same meaning in the noun: 


méciwd dead fallen tree. Initial mec?- really means /arge. 

magd kwa'k' tree of large girth. Initial mag- means /arge. 

ma’ckwakwi' stem, the name of a medicinal plant. méck- is 
for meck-, blood or red. 

pémitd collar-bone. Initial pemi gives the spatial notion 
of side, by, lateral. 


-oté- is probably akin to the same form met with in the verb and 
denoting craw/. It has no such specific meaning in the noun, but 
refers in a general way to human interests, especially in an objective 
relation : 


mégé’ ¢éwen' adress of Aa woman. meg- is an initial stem and is 
expressive of cover. 
mésd¢aw' rain, wind, rumor, news, the whole world. mes- 
is an initial stem signifying fofality. 
utd¢am* or his eldest brother, his guardian, his master, his clan 
utd’¢éman' tutelary, his giver of supernatural power. 
o téwén' town, probably belongs to the class. 


-na k- refers to the spatial notion of top, crest, apex : 


ka’watana‘ki' — brittle top, the name of a medicinal plant. aw- 
gives the notion of roughness, asperity. 
mickwanaki' red top, the name of a plant used for medicine. 
mackw- is for red. 
-dtc- or -dt- conveys the idea of latency and refers to something 
used for a purpose. The -d- is the same met with before as de- 
noting the notion of passive conveyance : 


tésdici trap. Initial signifies to entrap. 
acamdrci' bait. acam- is to give to eat. 
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dart; ndne- is to poise, ndneskwé is to poise by the 
neck, naneskwap is to poise by a notch in the neck 
which is done by a knot at the end of a string 
used in throwing the dart. 


-pya-, aterm incapable of specific definition. It denotes some- 
thing of the vagueness implied in words like essence, quality, 
condition : 

ki’wapya’ crawling vine ; literally, a something with the attri- 

bute of movement almost anywhere about. iw- 
is for indefinite movement or space. 

kicd’pyatag' hot water. The notion of warmth comes from the 

initial 4ic- and helped by -zé-. The objective 
idea of water is transferred to the acquired con- 
dition ; and the term signifying the new state 
stands for water, although it does not mean 
water, a common process peculiar to the psy- 
chology of the language. 


-gi- or -ge- expresses the idea of similarity, resemblance. With 
the connective @, as -agi- or -age-, it is used to represent the idea 
for some kinds of cloth: 


manetowdgén' ike the mysterious, the name of an expensive broad- 
cloth used for leggings and breech-clout. 

méckwaégénw' Jike the red, the name of a red woolen broadcloth 
with white edge. 

cO'skwag?' like the smooth, a fine woolen broadcloth used for 
garments by women on ceremonial occasions. 


-pak- refers to the external structure of a dwelling : 


pémitdpa‘kw' side of a lodge. 

tca’pa‘kwan' wall of a lodge. Initial ¢¢é- refers to 
interlocation. 

akwitapa'kw' roof of alodge. d&kw' is on top, surface. 


Nominal Suffixes 


The examples from this point on to the end contain formatives 
that make a combination take on more of the character of a sub- 
stantive. The stems that precede the formatives stand in a kind of 
attributive relation : 
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-ask- is a generic term for plants and herbs and is common in 
the names for medicines : 


tanétiwdskw' gambling medicine. The idea of gam- 
bling comes out in /anefi, which ex- 
presses the notion of mutual activity. 

micatcinéniwaskw' perfume. mic is for large; micat for the 
state of largeness; micdatcineni is for 
man in a feeling of largeness. 

wa baskw' white medicine; wab- gives the meaning 
for white ; it also means 0 ook at. 


-ap- appears in combinations denoting cord, string : 


mé‘tegwap' bow-string; métegw' is the word for 
wood, stick. 

ati’sitas moccasin string; the part in -ds7- is re- 
lated to the stem -usd-, wa/k. 

asapap string, thread, cord. 


-min- is a collective term for fruit, grain, berry: 


mécimin* apple ; literally, large fruit. 

adamin* corn. 

wa’ bimin' white corn. 

ada’imin' strawberry ; literally, heart berry. 

ka’ wimin* gooseberry; literally, prickly, rough, or 
thorny berry. 


-po- or refers to fluid, liquid: 
népdp' soup; nép' is for water. 
maciskiwapow' tea; literally, herb-drink or herb-fluid. 
wickupdapow' wine ; literally, sweet fluid. 
maskuta’ wapow' whiskey, rum, alcohol; literally, fire-fluid. 


-muta- is a general term for receptacle as the notion is expressed 
in pocket, pouch, bag: 


micimuta' paunch ; mic is for littleness, shortness as 
in fuzz, and so fuzzy pouch. 

maskimuta' bag, sack; maski- as in ma'skiskiw’ is for 
grass, reed, and so reed bag, grass bag. 

ka kimuta' bag made from linn-wood bark ; £&@2- is 
to dry, season, and so a bag of seasoned 
material, 
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pica’ ganimuta' parfléche; pi’cagan' is for rawhide, and 
so rawhide pouch. 
-gan- is a comprehensive term expressive of instrumentality : 


kepano‘higan' lid for a bucket, basket ; 2ep- is to en- 
close, -an- is opening, and so an object 
Sor closing an opening. 


ke’patcihigan' lid, cork for small opening as in a bottle. 

kepi’higaz' fence. 

ka’ wiputcigan' file ; is rough, serrated, and -pu- 

, or -fut- is bite, and so an indented tool 

Jor taking hold. 

apwa’ tcigan' scaffold for roasting and drying meat ; 
apwa- is to roast, and so a thing for 
roasting. 


-gan- is acommon element for many nouns denoting parts of 
the body : 
mi’setunaga7' mustache, beard ; mis- is for hair, fuzz ; 
-tun- is for the mouth, lips, and so the 
hair or thread-like arrangement about 
the mouth. 
uwi’ pigan' marrow; -wip- is for form and vaguely 
implies /ength and roundness. 
tkwagan' neck ; ~kwda- is for the space back of the 
neck. 
-na- refers in a general way to place and is used to denote an 
inhabited region or community : 


Ca’ wand'inaw* Shawnee village ; Ca'wanodw* a Shawnee. 
Waca'cindw* Osage town ; Acaca an Osage. 
O’tcipwa’hinaw* Ojibwa country ; O'tcipwaw* an Ojibwa. 


With the locative ending -gz, as -zagi, the meaning becomes 
more of country, land : 


aca’hindg' in the country of the Sioux ; Aca* a Sioux. 
ki’gapo’hindg' in the Kickapoo country; Ki'gapow* a 
Kickapoo. 
-gan- is another collective term for place. It refers especially to 
enclosures : 


ada’ wagan' store ; adawa- is to sell, and so selling place. 
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asénigan' stone house ; dsen' is stone. 
pikwaigdn' flag-reed lodge; pi kwa‘ is flag-reed or flag-reed mat. 
There is one suffix that imparts an abstract meaning to a com- 
bination; it is analogous in meaning to @’wahin', a demonstrative 
pronoun with an indefinite sense of vague reference, allusion, and 
having a close parallel to the colloquial “What d’ye callit?”” The 
suffix appears in slightly varying forms as -in-, -win-, -wen-, -an-, 
-wan-, -On-: 
apapiz' _— chair, seat; ap- is to sit, and so something to sit on. 
kanawin' word, talk, report; kan- is to talk, and so something 
about talk. 
mi’tciwén' food ; mi- or mit- is to eat, and so something to eat. 
pagan' hickory-nut; pag-is to hit, alight, and so something to 
drop and hit. 
pi'tanwan* guiver; pi- or pit- is to put into, -an- is receptacle, 
and so an object to contain something inside. 
wa'bamén' mirror ; wab- is to look at, and so something to look at. 


These few examples are perhaps enough to give an idea of noun 
structure. As in the verb, so in the noun there is much the same 
general character of vague implication in the component parts when 
they stand alone. They offer no definite meaning by themselves, it 
is only as they enter into combination that they convey specific 
sense to the mind. The moment they fall into composition they 
acquire the force of precise statement which they hold within defi- 
nite limits. The method of procedure is to advance progressively 
from one general notion to another, each qualifying the other with 
the result of a constant trend toward greater specialization. 
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